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Art. I.—Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia ;—Biography ;—Naval History 


of England. By Rosert Sourney. Vol.3. London: Longman & Co, 
1834. 


Tue three volumes, that have been published of this work, bring 
the naval history of Britain down from the invasion of Cesar to 
the year 1606, embracing therefore the whole of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. The most brilliant period of our maritime 
glory was accordingly yet to come. Indeed, until Elizabeth’s ac- 
cession, naval affairs had not assumed such a decided importance 
as to deserve a distinct arrangement in national policy. Till then, 
the military and naval services were considered as the same, or at 
least not separated. Dr. Southey, therefore down to that period, 
has done, what we believe some of his predecessors, who have written 
works upon the same subject have done—he gives us an account, 
till Elizabeth’s accession, in a continuous and generalizing form, 
following the course of events that distinguished the country, as 
respects her maritime relations or exploits. But, from that period, 
he thinks it better to give the history by a biographical arrange- 
ment, which adds a much deeper interest to the matter ; for thus 
the agents who have become important, as well as the actions, are 
distinctly kept before the eye, lending tc the history, which is 
general and public in the result, the attraction that never fails to 
accompany a well-written life. 

We shall find that the illustrious naval commanders during Eliza- 
beth’s reign were distinguished by one general feature from the 
celebrated admirals of more modern times, which attaches to their 
lives a special sort of interest. They were signalized rather as 


_ privateers than public servants. ‘The love of enterprise, or the 


hope of plunder, was their grand motive. It is true, that the queen 
and her sapient ministers had more enlarged and nobler views 
than simply countenance such licensed sea rovers. They looked 
to the discovery of distant countries, the opening a trade with them 


by just and peaceful means, and even the establishment of perfect 
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2 Southey’s Naval History. 


discipline on sea as well as land. They desired a wider range for 
enterprize than our own immediate seas, or the adjacent shores, till 
at length the British fleets have no rival. The great figure indeed 
which we make in the world as a nation, is due to our naval 
strength and achievements: and the diffusion of British fame and 
freedom are the glorious trophies of our maritime empire. 

To preserve an unbroken and complete detail of the long series 
of daring adventures and encounters, of those wonderful victories— 
by which this mighty empire has been obtained, is highly worthy of 
an able historian. The matter itself is in magnitude and importance 
deserving a distinct form from the general history of England. 
How valuable must such a work be to islanders, who owe their very 
existence to navigation, and their chief renown to navies! Above 
all, the subject is of unrivalled importance to a commercial people, 
who send away their commodities to the most distant parts of the 
globe, and bring back whatever is esteemed for its singularity or 
its intrinsic value. A clear and becoming history of all these ‘things 
must also cherish and keep alive a_ heroic spirit, which is the 
source of gallant actions, especially when represented in the lives 
of individual heroes. And although Dr. Southey does not wish to 
induce any youth to betake himself to the service, as he tells us, 
yet to those so inclined, such a manual as he has furnished must be 
valuable, whence both warnings and examples may be drawn ; nor 
could we wish any other hand to have been employed in this work 
than the one which wrote that model of biography, the life of 
Nelson. 

The naval history of Great Britain is a gratifying subject to her 
sons. How the heart exults, how the very bearing of every one 
assumes a lofty confidence and magnanimous superiority, when he 
finds his country named in connection with her fleets! The mind 
has found out the happiest appellations for this unrivalled power ; 
and one delights to find himself uttering, “‘ ‘The wooden walls of 
Old England!’ Dr. Southey says, that, according to the Welsh 
Triads, the earliest name by which the island was known was 
Clas Merddin, ‘‘the sea-defended green spot,” which seems to 
have been a prophetic designation ; but, as he somewhat quaintly 
adds, ‘‘ the sea defends no people who cannot defend themselves !” 
But have Britons not done so in the most illustrious style? Buona- 
parte with all the ports of the continent in his possession, and all 
its navies at his command, in vain opposed us. The sea between 
Dover and France, narrow though it be, was found impassable, 
by this most ambitious, most powerful, and most inveterate 
enemy. 

Of the three volumes that have been published of this work, we 
shall confine ourselves to the last. The second ended with an ac- 
count of the disasters and discomfortures attendant on the Spanish 
Invincible Armada, which took place in 1588, and the third there- 
fore goes on with the lives of those sea adventurers and com- 
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manders, that continued to pour England’s vengeance on the domi- 
nions of the gloomy Philip, who impiously had put his trust in an 
unwieldy fleet, and vainly imagined to quench the spirit and free- 
dom of Eng land. The lives of George Clifford, third Earl of Cum- 
berland, Sir John Hawkins, Sir Francis Drake, Thomas Caven- 
dish, Sir Richard Hawkins, and Sir Richard Greenville, are before 
us ; and we may say, every page of the volume presents extract- 
able and entertaining matter. 

Of all who distinguished Elizabeth’s reign, the Earl of Northum- 
berland was the most chivalrous naval adventurer. He was not by 
vocation a sailor, but took to the seas from mere choice, “ in the 
spirit of a northern sea king ;” building ships, and defraying his 
own expenses in a princely stgle. He had borne his part as a vo- 
lunteer in the defeat of the armada, helping to “ win that honour 
that no sea can drown, no age wear out.” But still it was, as a 
licensed rover, that he adventured so much and in numerous 
voyages, so that the many losses and difficulties he and others, fol- 
lowing a like course in these times, encountered, do not affect our 
hearts so deeply as the fate of ‘enlightened and philanthropic 
heroes naturally would. His last, and we believe, his ninth expe- 
dition was upon a scale that no single individual, not possessed of 
sovereign power, ever had attempted at his own cost. ‘The force of 
his fleets was no less than eighteen sail, and his design not merely 
‘“ to take, destroy, or any way else impoverish and impeach the king 
of Spain or his subjects ; ; but to intercept the outward-bound East 
Indiamen, as soon as they should sail from the Tagus ; and, if this 
should fail, to make an "aetenat with his land forces upon some 
island or town, that would yield him wealth and riches, these being 
the end of his ‘undertaking. What an undertaking for a man of 
his noble and wealthy line! It appears, however, that while the 
earl managed to annoy and injure deeply those against whom he 
went, little advantage accrued to himself. ‘The biographer has 
given many passages in the words of eye witnesses and other chro- 
niclers, which are highly characteristic, not merely of the general 
state of feeling and moral principles then prevalent in England, 
but of the prodigality of the earl himself: we refer our readers to 
one passage alone, where the Doctor sums up the nobleman’s 
character :-— 


‘No other subject ever undertook so many at his own cost; and 
Fuller gives him the distinction of being ‘ the first born Englishman 
that ever hazarded himself in that kind;’ adding, that his fleets were 
‘bound for no other harbour than the port of Honour, though touching 
at the port of Profit in passage thereunto; I say touching (says the old 
worthy), for his design was not to enrich himself, but impoverish the 
enemy.—He was as merciful as valiant, (the best metal bows best), and 
left impressions of both in all places he came.’ Fuller eulogizes him as 

‘a person wholly composed of true honour and valour. There were 
some other ingredients in his character; and when the Earl of Cumber- 
land bore ‘ next to his paternal coats three murdering chain shots,” such 

Bx 
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an addition to his armorial bearings was more significant than he in- 
tended it. The desire of gain must have influenced him in his priva- 
teering speculations as much as the desire of honour; for a prodigal ex- 
penditure, and losses in horse-racing (which species of gambling had in 
his days begun to be one of the follies of the great), had embarrassed 
his affairs. Next to his voyages, this passion and the display which he 
made at tilts, and in all other expensive sports, ‘ were the great occasion 
of his selling land;’ and he is said to have ‘ consumed more than any 
one of his ancestors*.’ The large expenditure which his station required 


his own ample means could amply have supported ; but no means are 
adequate to the demands of prodigality.”—p. 65. 


Of the earl’s issue, only one daughter survived him: “ This 
daughter, by her second marriage, Countess of Pembroke, was one 
of the most high-minded’ and remarkable women of her age: and 
seems to have been the last person in England by whom the old 
baronial dignity of feudal times was supported. All the good con- 
nected with it was manifested without any of the evil. Daniel 
was her tutor : and she had the honour of erecting Spencer’s mo- 
nument.” 

We next come to the life of Sir John Hawkins, the son of a sea 
eaptain that Henry VIII. had much esteemed. He was the first 
Englishman who n taleas in the slave trade; and he seems to have 
aneed upon this department of business with as much indifference 
or satisfaction. as a keen sportsman goes to hunt, fish or fowl: 
countenanced and encouraged, too, by a number of the principal 
citizens of London. Nay, he dealt with this species of prey with 
as much sang froid as any member of the British senate within 
these last fifty years could have desired. It will doubtless be a 
marvel to generations that have not seen the light in this country, 
what sort of men those were, even to the external eye, that advo- 
cated in behalf of slavery ; and, unless it be taught them that one 
and not the slightest of its evils was the brutalizing the whites, 
while it put and kept in bondage the blacks, they never can be able to 
understand how men, otherwise estimable, and who professed Chris- 
tianity, could approve of such revolting practices as slavery de- 
manded. We never lost our composure so completely as when its 
advocates would, with a vile perversion of ideas, ground their de- 
fence of the system upon humane principles, and maintain, some- 
times truly, no doubt, that many of the West Indian slaves were 
better off than the labourers in England. How rational it was 
to make men happy against their will! or to trust to any indivi- 
dual fact that was in the face of great and fundamental principles ! 
thus permitting a fallacious appearance to perpetuate a monstrous 
wrong, But honour to the ministry that washed away for the 
future this foul blot upon Britons and professed Christians! It was 
worth partaking in the national depression of late years, to live 
when; slavery received its death-blow in our colonies. Still the 
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wonder will be, how civilized men could ever be trained to look with 


composure, and complacency too, upon such a forbidding and 
heinous evil :— 


‘It is now no honour to have been the first Englishman who en- 
gaged in the slave trade. But it is not generally known how so iniqui- 
tous a trade grew up without being regarded as in the slightest degree 
repugnant either to natural justice, or to the principles of Christianity. 
At a time when European warfare had been mitigated by the courtesies 
of chivalry, and by the frequent changes of political relations, more than 
by any growing sense of humanity, the wars between Mahommedan and 
Christian were carried on with as much ferocity as in the days of Coeur 
de Lion; only where the contending parties, as in Spain, were conti- 
nually opposed to each other, such unrelenting butchery was disused b 
mutual though tacit consent, because it would have reduced the land to 
a desert; and there, those who fell into the hands of their enemies were 
made slaves. The Portugueze, having cleared their own territory, in- 
vaded the Moors in Barbary; the same system was there pursued with 
the same people. Their first discoveries were made as mnch in the 
spirit of conquest as of adventure; and the same treatment which 
usage had allotted to the captured Moors was extended, as of course, to 
the negroes who were taken along the same line of coast. To so great 
an extent did this prevail, that negro slavery was almost as common in 
Portugal in the early part of the sixteenth century as it afterwards be- 
came in the sugar islands. And so entirely were all persons possessed 
with the opinion that slavery was the condition to which this unhappy 
race was destined, that La Casas, when he proposed the substitution of 
negro for Indian slavery, as a measure of humanity, never suspected 
himself of acting inconsistently, nor dreamed that the injustice and 
cruelty were as great to the one race as to the other.”—pp. 68, 69. 


We remember that Drake was one of the names that took hold 
of our memory in our early greediness after the marvellous by flood 
and field. His mean parentage bespoke our romantic favour; the 
story of the first sight he obtained of the South Sea, from the top 
of a high tree on the Isthmus of Darien, was enough to establish 
a lasting warmth of heart towards him. It was from this height, 
we are told, he had a full view of the ocean, concerning which he 
had heard such golden reports: and here it was, he besought God 
to grant him “ life and leave once to sail an English ship in those 
seas!’ It was years after this, however, when the following boast 
was made by him :— 


“ Drake having lost his pinnace was driven still farther south, ran in 
again among the islands, and at length‘ fell in with the uttermost part 
, of the land towards the south pole,—without which there is no main nor 
island to be seen to the southward; but the Atlantic Ocean and ‘thé 
South Sea meet in a large and free scope.’ The storm, which with little 
intermission had continued fifty-one days, ceased: they found anjanchoré 
ing place at the southern extremity of the land, since called Cape Horn’; 
and to all the islands which lay without, and to the south of the strait, 
Drake gave the name ‘of the Elizabethides. He had thus accidentally 
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discovered Cape Horn, and by that displaced the old terra incognita 
from a large portion of the space which it occupied in the map: ‘ we 
altered the name,’ says Mr. Fletcher, ‘to terra nunc bene cognita.’ 
Drake went ashore, and, sailor like, leaning over a promontory, as far as 
he safely could, came back, and told his people that he had been farther 
south than any man living.”’—pp. 141, 142. 


*¢ Sailor-hke,” says Doctor Southey: and a more descriptive 
epithet is not to be found in any language. ‘his appellation, or 
that of a “ British tar,” points out to the apprehension of every 
one more in its simple utterance, than a lengthened delineation 
by any other medium could do; and the reason for this must lay 
not only in one style of features being prevalent in the class, which 
their peculiar calling naturally begets, but their being the very fre- 
quent object of our intense and partial observation. Their vices 
are as characteristic as their virtues, nor do we well know some- 
times whether to arrange parts of their conduct under the one head 
or the other. Their recklessness and their generosity strangely 
mingle and alternate. One thing may be declared of sailors, that 
their many privations, their self-denial, strict obedience, carelessness 
of dangers in the face of death, cannot leave them unchanged ; and 
he who has to encounter all these, must either be brutalized or 
exalted by their operation upon his mind. We have a short but 
fine summing up of the romantic Drake’s character and ap- 
pearance :— 


“ He was of low stature, but well set; his chest broad, his hair a fine 
brown, his beard full and comely, his head remarkably round, his eyes 
large and clear, his complexion fair, and the expression of his fresh and 
cheerful countenance open and engaging. His temper was quick, 
and he is said to have been ‘hard to be reconciled ;? but the same strength 
of feeling made him constant in friendship. The gift of eloquence he 
possessed in a remarkable degree, and was fond of displaying it. One 
who served under him says, that he was ambitious toa fault; and the 
vanities which usually accompanies that sin laid him open to flattery : 
but he encouraged and preferred merit wherever he found it; and his 
affable manners gave him a sure hold upon the affections of his men, 
while they had the most perfect confidence in his unrivalled skill as a 
seaman, and his never-failing promptitude in all cases of emergency. At 
all times he was a willing hearer of every man’s opinion; but for the 
most part—as a truly great man for the most part must be—a follower 
of his own.”—pp. 241, 242. 


In Cavendish’s life, who was one of the most successful adven- 
turers that followed in the tract of Sir Francis Drake, we extract 
the following story. The matter described happened at Guatulco, 
in the South Seas. 


‘Cavendish burned the church here as he had done at Puna. He 
might have known that, by burning a church, he excited among the 
Spaniards greater horror and hatred against England than was felt 
there when the Spaniards burned an Englishman; sacrilege being a 
crime less frequent in the one country than cruelty in the other, and a 
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crime by which even criminals were shocked. Advantage was made of 
this feeling at Guatulco in another way. There was a wooden cross 
there five fathoms in height, which the Spaniards say Cavendish’s men 
pulled down, and smeared it with pitch, piled dried reeds around it, and then 
endeavoured to consume it by fire. The reeds burned and the pitch,— 
not so the cross: more and more combustibles were thrown on; and 
when the invaders reimbarked, after three days’ tarriance, during all 
which time they had continued their vain endeavours, they left it under 
a heap of ashes and burning brands unconsumed. And when the Spa; 
niards returned to their ruined dwellings, they found it brightened and 
beautified by its fiery trial, and were consoled for their own injuries by 
seeing that Heaven had manifested itself in the protection of the holy 
rood. The cross, before it underwent this assay, had been in good odour : 
it was made of a fragrant wood which was not known to grow within 
forty leagues of that place: it had been presumed that one of the apostles 
had planted it there, and that one was supposed to have been St. Andrew. 
Now, however, w hen it had merits enough of its own, the likelier 
opinion was preferred that it had been erected when Cortes built some 
ships there for a voyage of discovery. The report of its miraculous pre+ 
servation spread far and wide; and from all parts devotees who could walk 
came to visit it, and to car ry away fragments, the smallest splinter of 
which, if cast into the sea, stilled a tempest; if thrown into a fire 
quenched the flames; and if put in water, changed it into a sovereign 
medicine. This waste of its substance was not miraculously supplied ; 
and when about a fifth part only was left, the bishop of Antiquera re- 
moved it to his city, built a chapel for it, and enshrined it there with all 
possible honours upon a holyday appointed for the occasion. There its 
history continued to ‘be told to the reproach of the English name.”— 
pp. 263, 264. 


We are not attempting to give any outline of the lives contained 
in this volume, nor to make it appear that our quotations are the 
most striking parts of the work. [very page as we have above 
said, presents good matter for extracting; where the daring, the 
cruelty, or the noble virtues of strong-hearted men are singularly 
apparent. Here is, in Sir Richard Hawkins’s biography, a lively 
and somewhat homely picture :— 


“ After distinguishing himself in what was then called (in Spanish 
idiom) the journey against the Spanish armada, he, who with his father’s 
counsel, consent and help, had resolved upon a voyage for the islands of 
Japan, of the Philippines, and Moluccas, and the kingdoms of China and 
the East Indies, by the way of the Straits of Magellan and the South 
Sea, caused a ship to be built for it on the Thames, of between 300 and 
400 tons. The work was finished to his entire content; ‘for she was 
pleasing to the eye, profitable for stowage, good of sail, and well condi- 
tioned. —‘ The day of her Jaunching,’ he says, ‘ being appointed, the lady 
Hawkins, my mother-in-law, craved the naming of the ship, which'!was 
easily granted her; and she, knowing what voyage was pretended to be 
undertaken, named her the Repentance. What. her thoughts. were was 
kept secret to herself; and although many times I expostulated, with, her 
to declare the reason for giving her that uncouth name, I could neyer 
have any other satisfaction than that ‘ Repentance was the, safest. ship 
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we could sail in to purchase the haven of Heaven.’ Well I knew she 
Was no prophetess, though a religious and most virtuous lady, and of a 
very good understanding. Yet too prophetical it fell out by God’s se- 
éret judgments, and was sufficient for the present to cause me to desist 
from the enterprise, and leave the ship to my father, who willingly took 
her, and’ paid the entire charge of the building and furnishing of her, 
which I had concerted or paid. And this I did, not for any superstition I 
have in names, or for that I think them able to further or hinder any 
thing ; for that all immediately dependeth upon the providence of Al- 
mighty God, and is disposed by him alone. Yet advise J all persons 
éver (near as they can) by all means, and on all occasions, to presage 
unto themselves the good they can.’ 

“ It chanced, however, that when the Repentance had been ‘put in per- 
fection,’ and was riding at Deptford, the queen passing by on her way 
to the palace of Greenwich, ‘commanded her bargemen to row round 
about her, and viewing her from post to stem disliked nothing but her 
name, and said she would christen her anew, and that thenceforth she 
should be called the Dainty.’ Under that name she made many pros- 
perous voyages in the queen’s services ; and when her owner, Sir John, 
resolved to sell her, though with some loss, because ‘ she never 
brought but cost, trouble, and care to him,’ his son, Sir Richard, whose 
forebodings concerning her had been removed when she was anabaptized, 
and who ever had had ‘a particular love unto her, and a desire that she 
should continue in the family,’ repurchased her from him, with all her 
furniture, at the price for which he had formerly disposed of her. And 
having ‘ waged a competent number of men,’ and purchased sufficient ° 
stores for his journey, ‘so often talked of, and so much desired,’ he was 
ready at the beginning of April, 1553, to sail from Blackwall to Ply- 
mouth, there to join the other two vessels destined for this expedition, 
the one a ship of 100 tons, the other a pinnace of 60, both hisown. An 
expectation that the lord high admiral with Sir Robert Cecil, principal 
secretary to the queen, and Sir Walter Raleigh, would honour him and 
his ship with their presence and farewell, detained him some days. But 
rain and ‘ untemperate’ weather deprived him of the favour which he 
hoped to have received at their hands; and the wind serving, according 
to his wish, he caused the pilot to ‘wayle down to Gravesend, took an 
unhappy last leave of his father, and followed in his barge.’”— 
pp. 285—287. 


We shall only gratify our readers with one other extract; and 
one concluding remark, which is this, that Dr. Southey seems to 
possess, in an eminent degree, that sagacity which fully appreci- 
ates the sailor’s character, together with a true English enthusiasm, 
enriched by the most highly cultured taste, and sanctified by the 
purest religion. On such grounds, this work possesses the best 
recommendations to young readers, and also to scholars. As a 
Specimen of the fine and full perception’ of an English sailor’s 
spirit, take the last scene in Sir Richard Greenville’s life, after a 

isplay of desperate valour, when the English squadron had been 
surprised by the Spanish fleet at Flores, and his ship separated 
from. the squadron :— 
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«“ Sir Richard finding himself in this distress, the Revenge not able,to 
move one way or the other, but as she rolled with the waves, called upop 
the company to yield themselves unto God, and to the mercy of none 
else, and commanded the master gunner, whom he knew for @ most 
resolute man, to split and sink the ship, ‘that thereby nothing: might 
remain of glory or victcry to the Spaniards. The gunner readily 
consented, but the captain and the master were of another opinion; the 
enemy, they said, would be as ready to entertain a composition as they 
were to offer it; there were many brave men yet living, and whose 
wounds werenot mortal, who might live to dotheir country and their prince 
acceptable service ; they besought Sir Richard to have some consideration 
for them: and told him, that as for any triumph which the Spaniards 
could have in taking one of her majesty’s ships, she was so much injured 
that they could not save her from sinking, and there was at this time six 
feet water in the hold. Sir Richard continued obstinate in his purpose. 
Leaving the captain, therefore, to use his influence with the men, and 
prevent him from affecting it, the master went on board the Spanish 
general, and easily obtained from a noble enemy that all their lives should 
be saved, and the company sent to England, the better sort paying such 
reasonable ransom as their estate would bear; and in the mean season to 
be free from the galleys or imprisonment. The gunner, finding himself 
and Sir Richard thus prevented and mastered by the greater number, was 
only by force withheld from killing himself; and many of the people 
fearing Sir Richard’s disposition, ‘ shot away’ aboard the Spanish ships. 

‘*Don Alonso Bazan, brother to the Marquis of Santa Cruz, was the 
general of this fleet. He granted the more readily the terms which were 
asked, for the great desire he had to save Sir Richard, ‘ whom, for his 
notable valour, he seemed greatly to admire,’ and le sent for him into his 
own ship the St. Paul, the Revenge ‘ being filled with blood, and slain 
and wounded men, like a slaughter-house.’ Sir Richard said the general 
might do with his body what he listed ; and fainting as he was carried out, 
when he was brought to himself, he desired the company to pray for him. 
His wounds were immediately dressed by the Spanish surgeons, Don 
Alonso did not cume near him; but the other captains and men of rank 
came to visit.and comfort him in his misfortune, wondering at his stead+ 
fastness and stout heart, for he showed no sign of faintness nor any change 
of countenance ; and feeling that his death was at hand, he spake these 
memorable words in Spanish, that all who heard them might bear witness 
to their tenour :— Here die I, Richard Greenville, with a joyful and a 
quiet mind, for that I have ended my life as a good soldier ought to do, 
who has fought for his country, queen, religion, and honour. Wherefore 
my soul joyfully departeth out of this body, and shall always leave behind 
it an everlasting fame of a true soldier, who hath done his duty as, he was 
bound to do. But the others of my company have done as traitors and 
dogs, for which they shall be reproached all their lives, and leave a sham 
ful name for ever.’ He died on the second or third day after his capture, 

‘‘Though Sir Richard Greenville cannot be justified for entering into 
the action in which he lost his life, he supported it so bravely, that he 
raised the character of the British navy, and thereby well entitled himself 
to the place which he continues to hold in its annals. His death-scené 
stamped his character in the minds of his contemporaries and of posterity; 
so great is the effect of any one virtue, when displayed iin (an ‘erhiviei 
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degree, even though it be that virtue which is the commonest, as belong- 
ing sometime wholly, and generally in great part, to our animal nature, 
and which may exist with little to ennoble, and nothing to adorn it. At 
that time, too, a better moral feeling began to prevail between Spain and 
England. As soon as it was open war between the two countries, the 
feeling of hatred gradually softened into that of hostility. On the part 
of the English it was no longer a private quarrel, in which individuals 
engaged for the strong desire of plunder, or the stronger appetite for 
revenge; and on the part of the Spaniards it was felt that they were not 
now engaged with pirates, but with national enemies, who were entitled 
to the usages of fair warfare. On both sides it became a public quarrel 
and a public cause. And though there was still too much opportunity 
and scope for the exercise of evil passions, generous feelings also were 


called into action; and each nation learnt to respect the characteristic 
virtues of the other.’’—pp. 336—339. 





Art. 11.—The Library of Entertaining Knowledge—History of British 
~ Costume. London: Charles Knight. 1834. 


Tue history of costume is as important a branch of antiquarian 
research as that of architecture, or any other order of ancient 
things ; because it is as illustrative of all that is valuable in the 
past. Our eyes have dwelt and fed on, an old warrior’s moth-eaten 
coat, with a more insatiable wonder and anxiety, that fain would 
behold and know all that he was in face, figure, and bearing, than 
ever they did upon the apartment in which he died. The shape, 
and the material of the garment, in some measure present an im- 
mediate and living picture of the departed. We embody it so to 
speak, with his identical person, and when we touch it, it is as if 
we expected the substance to be warm, and responsive to the free- 
dom. _ It is with such feelings that we have frequently gazed upon 
Lord Nelson’s threadbare coat, that is carefully preserved in the 
Picture Gallery of Greenwich Hospital. We have gazed upon it, 
till it seemed c move with the heavings and pantings of the hidden 
body ; and we have unconsciously ceased to speak, half afraid of 
disturbing the ideal personage. 

We maintain, that, independent of antiquarian associations, ap- 
parel is universally looked upon as the closest representative of him 
who wore it. Wehave known a parent, who was a pattern of 
manly virtues and sentiments, preserve his composure in the most 
trying and alarming moments, connected with the sudden death 
of his only son, till the removal of the. young man’s clothes (now 
no more to be used by their accustomed wearer) from their wonted 
familiar place, was set about, when the swollen tide of anguish 
burst forth, breaking down all the strong holds of a warm and 
lofty nature. In the hurry of domestic affairs, during the young 
man’s short illness, there had not been time, and it would have 
been unseemly, to have interfered with his little matters ; but now 
all was over—he was no more; his fishing-rod and gun, must 
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needs be carefully laid out of the way, and his apparel, by a dying 
injunction to be given to a poor boy in the neighbourhood, when- 
ever they should suit, were to be folded and locked up. The fishing- 
rod and the gun, the bereaved father handled freely ;—but it was 
the sight of the cloaths that overwhelmed him, and mastered his 
heart. And perhaps there. have been few finer and more affecting 
domestic scenes than were witnessed twice in the year afterwards, 
when his father sunned the bequeathed apparel; the simple act 
established periodically a mournful and solemn day of commemo- 
ration in that family. 

But not to be too grave, we maintain, that a knowledge and a 
taste in dress, to speak only of contemporary fashions, are worthy of 
cultivation, masmuch as these will be pursued with a corre- 
sponding advancement in much higher departments. It is, there- 
fore; that dress affords a good index to general character. All the 
world looks to such an index, whatever pretended despisers may 
say, especially in the case of a young man: and without longer 
keeping apart from the contents of the work before us, we declare, 
after forty years’ experience of the thronging world, that the best 
fellows in England, generally speaking, are those whom the vulgar 
or the envious call puppies, merely from a remarkable nicety in the 
- cut and the colour of their garments. 

It is, however, as a type or mirror of the times, that the know- 
ledge of costume, therewith connected, becomes chiefly valuable. 
How our ancestors dressed may in itself be a curious rather than 
useful inquiry, but the subject when used as a handle, evidence, or 
groundwork, becomes as important and serious as are any or all 
of the facts that can be thereon fixed or built. A slight attention 
to the matter will convince any one, that not merely the painter, 
poet, and historian are concerned, but the philosopher, the manu- 
facturer and tradesman, are deeply interested in investigations of 
the sort, which the work before us, in a condensed, lucid, beautiful 
and delightful manner, has elucidated. 

The author goes back to the remotest periods of British history 
for his materials, and comes down to the present generation, giving 
a separate but short account of the national costumes of Scotland 
and Ireland. He also, throughout, affords much light upon the 
armour of our ancestors, which indeed is a branch so necessarily 
interwoven with the costume of every warlike people, that it is im- 
possible to describe the one without the other. ‘The numerous 
woodcuts that embellish the volume enable the reader at once to 
go along with the author in his narrative and enthusiasm, and we 
therefore strongly recommend the work to every one who is de- 
sirous of having a lively conception of English history. 

The first extract we give is from the reign of William the Con- 
queror. Here are suggestions for the modern professors that ope- 
rate upon the chin :— 
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» Phe degenerate and sensual Saxons imitated the fashions of their 
neighbours, but were incapable of copying their virtues, and we, there- 
fore, find the general civil costume of the Normans consisting, like -the 
Anglo-Saxon, of the short tunic, the cloak, the drawers, with long 
stockings, or pantaloons with feet to them, called by the Normans 
‘Chaussés,’ by which term we beg our readers to observe they will be 
henceforth designated throughout the work, as the use of modern names 
for ancient habits or weapons creates considerable confusion in dates as 
well as ideas. Shoes and leg-bandages are worn as before. Short boots 
are also common towards the close of the reign; and a flat round cap, 
like a Scotch bonnet, and another, which appears little more than a coif, 
are the general head coverings of unarmed persons. In state dresses the 
tunic reaches to the ancle, and the mantle is ample and flowing to corre- 
spond. The crown of the monarch is scarcely distinguishable upon his 
seal, but appears to resemble that of the Confessor. Wace, in his 
‘Roman de Rou,’ describes William as lacing and untying his cloak 
repeatedly in his agitation and anger, on the news being brought him of 
Harold’s accession to the throne of England; and cords and tassels are 
now seen attached to the mantles of distinguished personages. We have 
observed them already in the drawing of Canute. 

“ The Normans not only shaved the face entirely, in contradistinction 
to the Anglo-Saxons, whuv left, at any rate, the upper lip unshorn, but 
before the time of the Conquest had adopted the Aquitanian fashion of 
shaving the back of the head also, which occasioned the spies of Harold 
to report that they had seen no soldiers, but an army of priests? This 
anecdote has been quoted by all the historians, as proving only the 
absence of beard and moustache amongst the Normans, as they say it was 
considered indecent in priests to wear them; but clerical personages are, 
notwithstanding, continually represented at this period with both, and 
the absence of them, therefore, would not have borne out the reports of 
the spies, but for the other singularity, which is distinctly represented in 
the Bayeux tapestry, and one of the strongest proofs of its authenticity. 
William and his Normans are therein distinguished by the backs of their 
heads being closely shaven, so as really to give them a monkish appear- 
ance, while the Saxons are represented with hair as usually worn, and 
moustaches, as described by William of Malmsbury, and a few with 
comely beards.—pp. 54—56. 


“Tn the reign of Henry II. a new and most valuable source of 
information opens. Monumental effigies of the illustrious dead 
from that period remain. That of the above-named monarch in 
the Abbey of Fontevraud, in Normandy, has frequently been de- 
scribed. . It was the custom to sculpture them in their habits as 
they lived,,and in a style far more correct than could have been 
expected inian age so dark. They were sometimes most elaborately 
coloured and gilt, and all of the full size ; and sometimes in habit 
exactly the same as they lay in state. Matthew Paris says, that 
Henry' II; ‘was arrayed in the royai investments, having a golden 
crown on the head, and gloves on the hands, boots wrought with 
gold‘ onthe feet, and spurs, a great ring on the finger, and a sceptre 
ini the hand, and girt with asword; he lay with his face uncovered,” 
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Thus he lay in state, and it would appear that thus his: éffigy 
was habite 


The costume during the reigns of Richard I. and John continued 
much the same as in their father’s time. There were some strikin 
novelties introduced however in the military habits; especially, the 
helmet lost its lofty cone, and subsided into a flat-topped ste ‘cap; 
the shield was eublestned with heraldic bearings ; customs origi- 
nating probably with the Crusaders. Here follows our author’s 
account of the female costumes of that period :— 


“The female costume of this century presents the same general ap- 
pearance as that of its predecessors. The robe has, however, lost its 
extravagant cuffs, and the sleeves are made tight and terminate at the 
wrist. A rich girdle loosely encircles the waist, and Berengaria, queen 
of Richard I., is represented with a small pouch called an aulmoniére, 
and in form like a modern reticule, depending from it on the left side. 

‘‘Green appears to have been the prevailing colour of this garment in 
the reign of John. We have the king’s warrant for making two robes 
for the queen, each of them to consist of five ells of cloth, and one of them 
to be of green and the other of brunet. Du Cange cites a cotemporary 
register to prove that a green robe, lined with cendal, was estimated at 
sixty shillings; and Matthew Paris, and other ancient historians, speakin 
of the flight of Longchamp, Bishop of Ely, states that he disguised him- 
self in a woman’s tunic of green, with a capa (the Norman mantle with 
a capuchon) of the same colour. 

‘“‘ State robes and mantles appear to have been splendidly embroidered. 
The effigy of Eleanor, queen of Henry II., exhibits a robe and mantle 
covered with golden crescents. We have just spoken of a similar one in 
the possession of her son, Richard I. Her crown, like that of her royal 
husband, has been broken. Montfaucon’s representation of it is there- 
fore placed above the figure, but that of Queen Berengaria, which’ has 
escaped with less damage, would be perhaps the better guide for its re- 
storation. Montfaucon’s copies are lamentably incorrect. Nv 

“ Pelisses (pelices, pelissons ), richly furred (whence their name), wae 
worn in winter under the mantle or capa. King John orders a grey 
pelisson, with nine bars of fur, to be made for the queen. . It. appears’ to 
have been a dress fitting close to the body. A garment called dliaut‘or 
bliaus, which appears to have been only another name for the surcoatyor 
supertunic, as we find it worn also by knights over their armour, is ala, 
frequently mentioned as lined with fur for the winter. The wi 
first mentioned in the reign of John. It appears to have been so anton 
but another name for the veil or kerchief, at others a separaté arti¢le’ 
attire worn under the veil,as in the conventual costume to this’ 
which is in all but colour the usual dress of the thirteenth century! rae 
wimple, properly so called, wrapped round the head and the chin, and ‘was 
bound on the forehead by a golden or jewelled fillet amongst the wealthy, 
by a plain single one amongst the humbler classes. Wimples and fillets 
of silk were forbidden to the nuns, who wore them then, as.now, of whit 
linen, 

“Short boots were worn, as well as shoes, by the ladies, Ki John. 
orders four pair of women’s boots, one of them to he fr reals, a € gints,, 
embroidered’ with circles, and several instances ‘occur of’ simi larly em- 
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broidered boots at! this period, but the robe was worn so long that little 
but the tips of the toes are to be seen in the effigies or illuminations, and 
the colour of as much as is visible in the latter is generally black. 


“ Gloves seem not to have been generally worn by ladies of the 
twelfth century.”—pp. 88—90. 


The habits of the clergy during the same era are thus al- 
luded to:— 


“The habits of the clergy continued exceedingly sumptuous. The 
princely splendour of Becket occasioned the French rustics to exclaim, 
during his progress to Paris, ‘What a wonderful personage the King of 
England must be, if his Chancellor can travel in such state!’ and the 
accounts of his magnificence in that city are so extraordinary, that Lord 
Littleton, in his History of Henry II., declares them to be incredible. 
The story of Henry’s struggle with Becket in the open street, when the 
monarch pulled the new scarlet capa, lined with rich furs, from the back 
of the priest, to give to the shivering beggar beside him, is told by every 
historian; but these are only notices of his secular garments. In the 
sacred vestments of the clergy of this period, the principal novelty is the 


approach of the mitre to the form with which we are familiar.”— 
pp. 90, 91. 


And in the reign of Henry III. this further notice is given :— 


“The richly embroidered garments of the clergy at this period occa- 
sioned Innocent IV. to exclaim, ‘O England, thou garden of delights, 
thou art truly an inexhaustible fountain of riches! From thy abundance 
much may be exacted !’ and he forthwith proceeded to exact as much as 
he could, by forwarding bulls to several English prelates, enjoining them 
to send a certain quantity of such embroidered vestments to Rome for 
the use of the clergy there. Some of these sacerdotal habits were nearly 
covered with gold and precious stones, and others were exquisitely 
embroidered with figures of animals and flowers. The red hat is said to 
have been first given to the cardinals by Pope Innocent at the Council of 
Lyons in 1245; and, according to De Curbio, they wore.it for the first 
time in 1246, on occasion of an interview between the Pope and Louis 
IX. of France.”—pp. 101, 102. 


The author’s notice of Edward I. is very just. That monarch 
was indeed both chivalrous and temperate ; hostile, from all we can 
judge, to preposterous fashions and foppery. He studied simplicity 
of dress, and though there is no monumental effigy of him, we can 
perhaps form a very correct notion of the man; and not ‘the less 
so, from the circumstance just mentioned, following out by a sort 
of contrariety, a determinate class of ideas, supported by the facts 
that came to light on the opening of his tomb in Westminster, in 
the year 1774. His corpse was then discovered, we are told, ar- 
ranged i in a dalmatica or tunic of red silk damask, and a mantle of 
crimson satin fastened on the shoulder, with a gilt buckle or clasp 
four inches in length, and decorated w ith imitative gems and pearls. 
The sceptre was in his hand; but the regal or naments were all of 
metal gilt, and the stones and pearls false. 
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Edward II. had a troublesome reign, but luxury increased. 
From his effigy, it appears that he cherished and curled his beard ; 
and it is related of him, that he had to endure the indignity of 
having it shaved with cold and dirty water by the road-side on his 
way to Carnarvon Castle. ‘The principal event in the history of 
British costume connected with this reign, is that lawyers begin to 
be distinguished by their habits. ‘They were originally priests, 
and of course wore ‘the tonsure, but when the clergy were forbidden 
to intermeddle with secular affairs, the lay lawyers continued the 
practice of shaving the head, and wore the coil for distinction sake. 
Tt was at first made of linen, and afterwards of white silk. The 
serjeant-at-law’s habit anciently was a long priest-like robe lined 
with fur, and a white linen coif.” 


In the following reign important alterations took place in dress. 


“The reign of Edward III. is one of the most important eras in the 
history of costume. ‘The complete changes that take place in every 
habit, civil or military, render its effigies and illuminations more distinctly 
conspicuous than those perhaps of any other period, from the Conquest to 
the days of Elizabeth. The effigy of this great monarch is remarkable 
for its noble simplicity. The number of the royal vestments does not 
exceed that of his predecéssors, but their form is rather different. The - 
dalmatica is lower in the neck and shorter in the sleeves than the under 
tunic, and the sleeves of the latter come lower than the wrist, and are 
decorated by a closely-set row of very small buttons, the continuation of 
a fashion of the reign of Edward I. His shoes or buskins are richly 
embroidered, and his hair and beard are patriarchal. He bears the 
remains of a sceptre in each hand; the crown has been removed or lost 
from the effigy. 

“Jn the thirty-seventh year of his reign, A.D. 1363, the Commons 
exhibited a complaint in Parliament against the general usage of expen- 
sive apparel not suited either to the degree or income of the people; and 
an act was passed by which the following regulations were insisted upon : 

“Furs of ermine and lettice, and embellishments of pearls, excepting 
for a head-dress, were strictly forbidden to any but the royal family, and 
nobles possessing upwards of one thousand pounds per annum. 

“Cloths of gold and silver, and habits embroidered with jewellery, 
lined with pure miniver and other expensive furs, were permitted only 
to knights and ladies whose incomes exceeded four hundred marks yearly. 

“ Knights whose income exceeded two hundred marks, or squires pos- 
sessing two hundred pounds in lands or tenements, were permitted to 
wear cloth of silver, with ribands, girdles, &c., reasonably embellished 
with silver, and woollen cloth, of the value of six marks the whole 
piece; but all persons under the rank of knighthood, or of less property 
than the last mentioned, were confined to the use of cloth not a ee 
four marks the whole piece, and were prohibited wearing silks an 
embroidered garments of any sort, or embellishing their apparel with 
any kind of ornaments of gold, silver, or jewellery. Rings, buckles, 
ouches, girdles, and ribands, were all forbidden decorations to them, and 
the penalty annexed to the infringement of this statute was the forfeiture 
of the dress or ornament so made or worn. 
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«The Scots had a rhyme about this period, which ran thus :— 


‘ Long beirds hertiless, 
Peynted hoods witless, 
Gay cotes graceless, 
Maketh Englonde thriftless ;’ 


And we accordingly find the beard worn long and pointed; and capuchons, 
with long peaks, tails, or tippets, as they were called, hanging behind, and 
closely buttoned up to the chin in front. The ‘ gay cotes graceless’ are 
the splendidly embroidered cotehardies already described, and which it 


was considered by the graver and older nobility as foppish and degrading 
to wear.” —pp. 127—131. 


We are not attempting by any means to follow the author regu- 
larly or minutely in the progress of changes, throughout the suc- 
cessive reigns of England’s monarchs. We only fix therefore on 
the most remarkable alterations or innovations. Of the ladies’ 
habits, one thing generally may be said, that they were exceedingly 
extravagant and sumptuous, and that many of their modes, as 
represented by the author, would be well worth the notice of the 
inventors of novelties in these modern times, when racking their 
brains how best to deck the fair. 

The author has taken notice, at considerable length, of the long- 
disputed origin of the famous “ Prince of Wales feathers,” and the 
no less famous epithet of “ Black Prince,” by which the hero of 
Cressy and Poictiers was distinguished. It would appear that 
there is much uncertainty on these matters; and the German motto 
‘‘Tch dien,” generally rendered “I serve,”’ has not tended to eluci- 


‘date any part of the subject. The absurdity is, in absence of un- 


doubted authority, the seeking for marvellous or mighty origins for 
things, “‘ that caprice, some most trifling circumstance, or quaint 
conceit,” may after all have alone suggested. The popular tradi- 
tion which assigns the motto, “‘ Honi soit qui mal y pense,”’ to the 
gallant indignation of the monarch, when sneered at by his cour- 
tiers, on account of his attention to the fall of a lady’s garter, is 
equally destitute of evidence. High authorities consider the garter 
as a symbol of union, and to this or something else, then, should be 
attibuted the popular version of the motto of the most noble Order 
of the Garter, which was instituted in the twenty-second year of 
Edward the Third’s reign. ‘The author, however, mentions one 
ascertained and particular costume of this period. 


* Mourning habits first appeared in monuments and illuminations of 
this reign; and the earliest mention of them also seems to be by Chaucer 
and Froissart, both writers of this period. Chaucer, in his ‘ Knight’s 
Tale,’ speaks of Palamon’s appearing at Arcite’s funeral 
‘¢ ¢ In clothes black dropped all with tears ;’ 

and in his ‘ Troylus and Cresedye’ he describes his heroine 
‘¢ Tn widdowe’s habit large of samite brown ;’ 

and in another place says, 


‘¢ ¢ Creysede was in widowe’s habit blacke ;’ 
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and in another, when separating from Troylus, he makes her say, 


= my clothee evereh one 
Shail blacke ben in tolequyn (token,) herte swete, 
That I am as oute of this worlde agone.’ 

Froissart tells us, that the Earl of Foix, on hearing of the death of his 
son Gaston, sent for his barber, and was close shaved, and clothed himself 
and all his household in black. At the funeral of the Earl of Flanders, 
he says, all the nobles and attendants wore black gowns; and on the death 
of John, King of France, the King of Cyprus clothed himself in black 
mourning, by which distinction it would seem that some other colours 
were occasionally worn, such as the ‘samite brown’ of Chaucer’s Cre- 
seyde. The figures on the tomb of Sir Roger de Kerdeston, who died 
A. D. 1337, represent the relations of the deceased knight, and wear their 
own coloured clothes under the mourning cloak.”’—p. 148. 





In Richard II.’s reign foppery made a great figure, he himself 
taking the lead; his coat was estimated at thirty thousand marks. 
The common people imitated the vanity of the rich. The effigy 
of Henry IV. is the most splendid, we are told, of our regal series. 
He enacted sumptuary laws, in the fourth year of his sovereignty, 
limiting and directing the ornaments and dresses to be worn by 
particular classes. But these laws, as had been found under his 
predecessors, were of little avail. In Henry V.’s reign no impor- 
tant alterations took place in dress. The next king’s history was 
distinguished by disorder in the state, and no less irregularity in 
the fashions. But in this reign the invention of cannon led to 
most important changes in warfare, and ultimately to as great alte- 
rations in various other departments. For our sporting readers 
who can kill right and left, we quote an account of the hand- 
cannon. 


“ The first token of a most important change in warfare hecame visible 
during the reign of Henry VI. The invention of cannon had suggested 
to the Italians the use that might be made of a piece of ordnance small 
enough to be portable, and the hand-cannon or gonne, a simple irun tube 
with trunnions at its sides, and a touch-hole atop, was fixed in a stock of 
wood about a cubit and a half in length, and called the frame of the gun. 
It was soon however discovered that, while the touch-hole remained atop, 
the priming was likely to fall off or be blown away before the match could 
be applied; the perforation was consequently transferred to the side, and 
a small pan put under it to hold the powder. A cover for the pan was 
next invented to turn off and on by means of a pivot, and in this stage it 
was used in England, certainly as early as 1446, as appears from a roll of 
purchases for the.castle on Holy Island,in the county of Durham, of that 
date, 

‘ A hand-cannon of the earliest sort with the touch-hole atop, and a 
battle-axe with a hand-gun united and the touch hole placed above a pan 
at the side, are in the armoury at Goodrich Court.”—p. 197. 


We hasten forward, and at once come to Henry VII. 


« At length we have emerged into the broad light of day. The pencils 
of Holbein, of Rubens, and Vandyke will henceforth speak volumes to the 
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eye, and lighten the labours of the pen. With this reign we bid adicu 
tv monumental effigies and illuminated MSS. Not without gratitude, 
however, for the services they have rendered us through ages of darkness 
and difficulty—through scenes of barbaric magnificence, which, however 
dimly they have been shadowed forth, have yet considerably illustrated 
the periods of their action, and which must either have remained in ‘total 
eclipse—no sun, no moon’ existing—no gleam but the imperfect and 
perplexing one of written description, or rather accidental allusion in 
obscure and obsolete language, frequently capable of twenty different 
interpretations. 

“ The elegant fashion of slashing makes its appearance about this time, 
and the opening of the sleeve at the elbow, first observable in the costumes 
of the reign of Edward IV., has introduced another curious fancy, the com- 
plete division of the sleeve into two or more pieces, and their attachment 
to each other by means of points or laces through which the shirt is seen 
puffed and protruding. 

“ The hood is now rapidly disappearing. Broad felt hats or caps, and 
bonnets of velvet, fur, and other materials, with a profusion of party- 
coloured plumes projecting sideways, or drooping in graceful negligence 
over the shoulder, have become general‘towards the close of this reign 
amongst the great and gay. These hats and caps, many of them with 
embattled or escalloped edges, are worn so much on one side as to disco- 
ver on the other a considerable portion of an under cap of gold network, 
or embroidered velvet, fitting close to the head. The large plumed cap 
is frequently slung behind the back as an ornament, and the head sur- 
mounted, for we cannot say covered, by one about the size of a blue-coat 
boy’s, or by the gold net before mentioned. One cap, peculiar ta this 
period, is still visible upon the heads of the knaves in our playing cards ; 
and a pack of cards in the possession of Francis Douce, Esq., F.S.A., en- 
graved and printed about this period, probably by Marten Schoen, a cele- 
brated German artist, who died in 1523, exhibits some curious and ele- 

ant costume of the close of the fifteenth century. 

‘The shoes were now worn as absurdly broad at the toes as the 
were previously peaked or pointed. The new fashion is said to have 
commenced in Flanders about 1470. Paradin says that the two-feet lon 
poulaines were succeeded by shoes denominated duck-bills, the toes bein 
so shaped, but still four or five fingers in length ; and that afterwards they 
assumed a contrary fashion, wearing slippers so very broad in front as to 
exceed the measure of a good foot. 

“ The hair was worn enormously long and flowing—a return, in fact, 
to the fashion of Henry I.’s time. The face was still closely shaved, 
soldiers and old men only wearing moustaches or beards.”—pp. 219 
—223. 


Every one knows the images of “ Bluff King Hal,” and his son 
Edward; nor, as the author tells us, can we be at a loss to know 
the style of female costume at any period of Henry’s reign, since 
he married six wives, prints of whom are now abundant. 


‘© Hall the chronicler, who revels in the description of the splendid 
shows and pageants of all ages, and describes with as much minuteness 
and confidence those which took place in the fourteenth as he does those 
of which he was an eye-witness in the sixteenth century, may be trusted 
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respecting the latter, at least as far as suits our purpose. At a banquet 
given in the first year of Henry’s reign, upon Shrove-Sunday, in the par- 
liament-chamber at Westminster, he speaks of six ladies who formed part 
of a show towards the close of the evening, ‘whereof two were appa- 
reyled in crimson satyn and purpull, embrowdered with golde, and. by 
vynettes ran floure de lices of golde, with marvellous ryche and strange 
tires on their heads : other two ladies in crimosyn and purpull, made like 
long slovs, embroudered and fretted with golde after the antique fascion, 
and over the slop was a shorte garment of clothe of golde, scant to the 
knee, facioned like a tabard, all over with small double rolles, all of flatte 
golde, of damask fret and fringed golde, and on their heads skaynes 
(scarfs), and wrappers of damaske golde with flatte pypes, that strange it 
was to beholde; the other two ladies were in kirtles of crymosyne and 
purpull satyn, embroudered with a vynet of pomegranattes of golde ; all 
the garments cut compass-wise, having demy sleeves, and naked down 
from the elbows’—(the first appearance of bare arms since the time of 
the ancient Britons)— and over their garments were vochettes of ple- 
saunces rolled with crymsyne velvet and set with letters of golde like 
caractes (query characters?). Their heades rouled in pleasauntes and 
typpets like the Egipicians, embroudered with golde; their faces, necks, 
arms, and handes covered in fine plesaunce black; some call it lumber- 
dynes, which is marveylous thinne ; so the same ladies seemed to be 
nigrost or blackmores.’ What are the descriptions of the court-newsman 
in our days to this? What joy for ‘ the Morning Post’ or the ‘ Court 
Journal’ to have their columns filled with a report of the dresses worn 
at such a fancy ball as this given at Westminster in 1509, ‘ for all the am- 


bassadours which were here {out’of diverse realmes and countries.’”— 
pp. 247, 248. 


Our readers will easily take up the description of certain parts 
of dress, fashionable during the reigns of Edward VI. and Mary, 
from the following allusions :— | 


“ The reigns of Edward VI. and Mary introduce us to the small flat 
round bonnet worn on one side the head, and preserved to this day in the 
caps of the boys of Christ’s Hospital, whose whole dress is indeed the 
costume of the citizens of London at the time of the foundation of that 
charity by the young and amiable Edward. Blue coats were the common 
habit of apprentices and serving-men, and yellow stockings were very 
generally worn at this period. The jackets of our firemen and watermen 
are also of this date, the badge being made in metal and placed on; the 
sleeve in the sixteenth century, instead of embrvidered on the breast/or 
back of the garment itself as previously. Minstrels, players, and all re- 


tainers of the nobility were thus attired.” —pp. 251, 252. 
i 


But a nobler subject is at hand, and as the author says, ‘ithie 
great ruff of good Queen Bess rises up indignantly at the bare-idéa 
of being unknown or forgotten.” od 


‘* About the middle of this reign the great change took place thatigave 
the female costume of the sixteenth century its remarkable charaeter. 
The body was imprisoned in whalebone:» the hips: the partelet, whieh 
covered the neck to the chin, was removed, and an enormous ruff, rising 
gradually from the front of the shoulders to nearly the height of the head 
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behind, encircled the wearer like the nimbus or glory of a saint. From 
the bosom, now partially discovered, descended an interminable stomacher, 
on each side of which jutted out horizontally the enormous vardingale, 
the prototype of that modern-antique, the hoop, which has been so lately 
banished the court, to the great joy of all classes of his majesty’s subjects 
saving only the metropolitan dressmakers. The cap or coif was occa- 
sionally exchanged for a round bonnet like that of the men, or the hair 
dressed in countless curls, and adorned with ropes and stars of jewels, and 
at the close of the reign (for the first time) with feathers.”—pp. 256, 257. 


We are told by the author, that, in 1564, Mistress Dingham 
Vander Plasse, a "Fleming , came to London with her husband, and 
followed the profession of a starcher of ruffs. She met with the 
greatest encouragement from the higher orders, and taught publicly 
her art, her price being four or five pounds for each scholar, and 
twenty shillings in addition for teaching them how to seethe or 
make the starch. But our readers must have the following treat, 
as served up by the author himself. 


“Stubb falls foul of this ‘ liquid matter which they call starch,’ wherein 
he says ‘ the devil hath learned them to wash and dive their ruffs, which 
being dry will then stand stiff and inflexible about their necks.’ It was 
made he tells us of wheat flour, bran, or other grains, sometimes of roots 
and other things, and of all colours and hues, as white, red, blue, purple, 
and the like. He mentions also a certain device made of wires, crested 
for the purpose, and whipped all over either with gold, thread, silver, or 
silk,’ for supporting these ruffs, and called a ‘suppertasse or under-proper.’ 
These ‘ great ruffs or neckerchers, made of ho)lande, lawne, cambric, and 
such cloth,’ so delicate that the greatest thread in them ‘shall not be so 
big as the least hair that is,’ starched, streaked, dried, patted, and under- 
propped by the suppertasscs, ‘ the stately arches of pride,’ sometimes over- 
shadowed three or four orders of minor ruffs placed gradatim one beneath 
the other, and all under ‘ the master-devil ruff,’ which was itself clogged 
with gold, silver, or silk lace of stately price, wrought all over with needle- 
work, speckled and sparkled here and there with the sun, the moon, the 
stars, ‘and many other antiques strange to behold : some are wrought with 
open work down to the midst of the ruff and further; some with close 
work ; some with purlid lace and other gegaws, so clogged, so pestered, 
that the ruff is the least part of itself. Sometimes they are pinned up to 
their ears, and sometimes they are suffered to hang over the shoulders 
like flags or windmill sails fluttering in the air. 

“ Thcir gowns, continues the satirist, be no less famous than the rest, 
for some are of silk, some of velvet,some of grograin, some of taffata, some 
of svarlet, and some of fine cloth, of ten, twenty, or forty shillings the 

rd; but if the whole garment be not of silk or velvet, then the same 
must be layed with lace two or three fingers broad all over the gown; or 


‘if lace is not fine enough for them, he says they must be decorated with 


broad gardes of velvet edged with costly lace. The fashions too of the 
gown were as various as its colours, and ‘ changing with the moon; for 


vsome be of the new fashion, and some of the olde; some with sleeves . 


hanging down to the skirts trailing on the ground, ‘and cast over their 
shoulders like cow-tails ; some have sleeves much shorter, cut up the arm, 
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drawn out with sundry colours, and pointed with silk ribbands, and very 
gallantly tied with love knotts, for so they call them.’ Some had capes 
reaching down to the middle of their backs faced with velvet or fine 
taffata, and ‘ fringed about very bravely; others were plaited and crested 
down the back ‘ wonderfully, with more knacks’ than he can express. 

“ Their petticoats, he says, were of the best cloth and the finest die, 
and even of silk, grograin, &c., fringed about the skirts with silk of a 
changeable colour. ‘ But what is more vain,’ he adds, ‘ of whatever the 
petticoat be, yet must they have kirtles, for so they call them, of silk, 
velvet, grograin, taffata, satin, or scarlet, bordered with gards, lace, fringe, 
and I cannot tell what.’ Here the kirtle is again distinguished from the 
gown and petticoat, and is evidently the garment worn immediately under 
the gown, and at this time completely discovered by it, the skirt or train 
of the gown or robe being only just visible on each side of the figure. 

“ The nether stocks or stockings, we are told, were of silk, jarnsey, 
worsted, cruel, or the finest yarn, thread or cloth that could possibly be 
had ; and they were ‘not ashamed to wear hose of all kinds of changeable 
colours, as green, red, white, russet, tawney, and else what not ’— cun- 
ningly knit’ too, and ‘curiously indented in every point with quirks, 
clocks, open seams, and every thing else accordingly.’ ”—pp. 258—260. 


We dare not indulge. our friends with more of this quaint satir- 
ist’s matter; for ere he reached the lords of the creation, he is 
allowed by our author to say something more of the ladies of 
Elizabeth’s time. We jump at once to the reign of Charles I., and 
give the following extract chiefly for the judicious criticism con- 
tained in it. 


“The reign of Charles I., 1625—1648, introduces us to the most ele- 
gant and picturesque costume ever worn in England, and, from the cir- 
cumstance of its being the habit of the time in which Vandyke painted, 
it has acquired the appellation of the Vandyke dress. It has been fami- 
liarized to us not only by the numberless prints from the works of that 
great master, but through the medium of theatrical representations, being, 
of all costumes, perhaps the best adapted for the stage, and therefore gene- 
rally selected for such plays as are not fixed by their subject to some other 
particular era. For the same reason, with pardonable licence, plays 
founded on incidents of the reign of Charles II. are acted in costumes: of 
the reign of Charlies I.; but the point was rather strained by the late Mr. 
Kemble, who formed out of the habits of the three reigns of Elizabeth, 
James, and Charles a conventional costume for the whole of Shakspeare’s 
historical plays, from King John to Henry VIII. The intention was, 
however, a laudable one. Mr. Garrick had broken ground, by assuming 
a fancy dress for the part of Richard III., but he played Macbeth to the 
last in a court suit of sky-Llue and scarlet laced with gold. Mr. Kemble’s 
good sense and determined spirit induced him to reform this altogether ; 
and though, to the antiquary, it was as ridiculous to see the ‘ gracious 
Duncan’ in trunk-hose as in velvet breeches and silk stockings, the 
absurdity was not so striking to the million, and stage effect was infinitely 
heightened by the chinge. Of late years the taste for spectacle has at least 
had the good effect of inducing managers and actors to pay stricter attention 
to these matters, and two or three of Shakspeare’s plays were revived a few 
seasons back at Covent Garden Theatre, with their costume corrected :by 
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the writer.of this work, under the sanction of Mr. Charles Kemble.”— 
pp. 282, 283. 


Contrast the descriptions in the two paragraphs that we now 
present. 


+ At the commencement of the civil war, when the royalist party began 
to be denominated Cavaliers, and the republican Round-Heads, the cos- 
tume of England was as divided as its opinions; but the dress of the 
Cavalier was gallant and picturesque in the extreme. It consisted of a 
doublet of silk, satin, or velvet, with large loose sleeves, slashed up the 
front ; the collar covered by a falling band of the richest point lace, with 
that peculiar edging now called Vandyke; a short cloak was worn care- 
lessly on one shoulder. The long breeches, fringed or pointed, as we 
havevalready mentioned, met the tops of the wide boots, which were also 
ruffled with lace orlawn. A broad-leafed Flemish beaver hat, with a 
rich hatband and plume of feathers, was set on one side the head, and a 
Spanish rapier hung from a most magnificent baldrick or sword- belt, 
worn sashwise over the right shoulder. The doublet of silk or velvet 
was frequently exchanged in these troublesome times for a buff coat, 
which was richly laced, and sometimes embroidered with gold or silver, 
and encircled bya broad silk or satin scarf tied in a large bow, either 
behind or over the hip, in which case the short cloak was perhaps dis- 
pensed with. In some instances a buff jerkin, without sleeves, was 
worn over the doublet. Allusions are frequent in the old plays of this 
period to these defensive garments. Charles I., in the twelfth year of 
his reign, determined to restore the mantle of the order of the garter to 
its original colour, and it was accordingly worn, on the installation of the 
Prince of Wales, of a rich celestial blue; the surcoat and humerale re- 
mained crimson; the hat was of black velvet as before. As early as the 
second year of his reign he had ordered the badge of the order (the cross 
surrounded by the garter) to be worn by the knights on their daily 
dresses, and in 1629 it was formed into a star by surrounding it with rays 
as it is at present.” —pp. 284, 285. 


Sir Philip Warwick is the authority for what follows; he is 
speaking of Oliver Cromwell. 


«“¢ The first time that I ever took notice of him,’ says that gentleman, 
‘was in the beginning of the Parliament held in November, 1640, when I 
vainly thought myself a courtly young gentleman, for we courtiers valued 
ourselves much upon our good clothes. I came one mourning into the 
house well clad, and perceived a gentleman speaking whom I knew not, 
very ordinarily apparelled ; for it was a plain cloth suit, which seemed to 
have been made by anill country tailor; his linen was plain, and not ver 
clean ; and I remember a speck or two of blood upon his little band, which 
was riot much larger than his collar; his hat was without a hatband ; his 


stature was of a good size; his sword stuck close to his side.’ ”—pp. 285, 
286, 


‘We had proposed to ourselves to have gone along with the author 
into’ the monstrosities which distinguished the earlier part of 
George III.’s reign, in the matter of dress curls, powder and hoops, 
and then: into the more picturesque fields presented by the sister 
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kingdoms. But we must, instead of doing so, recommend ever 

one who has a taste for national antiquities, pleasantly and abl 

developed within a small compass, to have recourse to the soil 
upon which we have been now engaged. And though those anti- 
quities be confined to the matters of dress in the field, or only by 
the fire-side, they will be found, as here treated, highly worthy the 
study of the sagacious, as well as instructive and delightful to the 


young. 


———— 





Art. IfI.—IJtaly, with Sketches of Spain and Portugal. By the Author 
of Vathek, 2 vols., London: Bentley, 1834. 


Every year some half dozen or so of tours in Germany, Italy, 
or other parts of the continent are laid upon our table, all courteous- 
ly to bespeak our favourable judgment of their contents, which we 
generally very good naturedly accord to them. For besides the kind- 
liness of our disposition, we are of the erratic class ; and know that 
it would be very difficult for any one who set out to wander for 
months from city to city, and kingdom to kingdom, resolved to 
note every thing that particularly engaged his attention, not to fur- 
nish an entertaining volume or two. ‘To be sure it might be sup- 
posed that Germany, Italy, and so forth, were by this time worn 
almost threadbare, were we merely to count the number of cockneys 
that have fatigued themselves therewith. But we are not of that 
way of thinking, we believe that a field or path cannot be soon too 
much beaten, provided every new traveller be accomplished and 
discerning enough for the department he enters on provided he, 
without affectation, employs his own original powers in marking and 
characterising what comes before him. We therefore do not complain 
of the taste of any tourist, who lays his observations before us merely 
on the ground that nothing was left for him to say or see anew, 
even although such should be the fact, which however will seldom 
occur; for it is the most attractive of all things to watch and dis- 
tinguish the variety of modes in which different spectators look upon 
one thing, surpassing the sight of a great variety of novel scenes, 
presented by one spectator. In the former instance, the marvel- 
lous phenomena exhibited are the workings and diversities of mind ; 
in the latter, it is but one mind to an immense number of scenes and 
subjects. A better exemplification of our doctrine cannot well be 
found, than in the field which the work before us occupies at consi- 
derable length. Nor shall we require to do more to make ourselves 
understood than refer to the objects taken up in common by the 
author and Mrs. Trollope, as may be at once perceived by turning 
back to our last number. We could mention a number of other 
late works where comparisons and parallels might be drawn ; but 
the instance cited is sufficient for our purpose. Nor. do we doubt, 
that another batch of English tourists to the same countries is 
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even,.this summer ardently preparing themselves for our review 
ere twelvemonths have fled over us from the present date. 

We think, however, that there is a line for travellers, not yet 
very often, and still more rarely well followed out, where the mate- 
rials to be found would furnish for the appetite that greedily craves 
for novelties, abundant pleasure and profit; we mean the odd, the 
bye, and the sequestered—if you will, the humble ways of life. In 
short, the peasantry, of the continent, not in their picturesque or 
romantic positions but in their homely and every day character, 
have not hitherto been sufficiently depicted. There have been pe- 
destrian tours, but we have never found in them much more than 
the sketchy drawings of an amateur in the fine arts, or the fabu- 
lous accounts of caterers for a circulating library. And yet the pea- 
santry of any country are alone the faithful custodiers and portraits 
of nationalities. All large towns are necessarily much alike; the 
difference between one hotel and another can never give the fresh 
truth as regards original peculiarities of character, descriptive of an 
country. But did the tourist we have in our mind’s eye, with all the 
leisure and composure of an observant and judicious traveller, who 
cared not how long a minute study of the domestic manners of a 
people took, set himself abroad amongst a peasantry, the variety 
of knowledge obtained of domestic economy and discipline, of rural 
arts and practices, would be eminently useful and delightful. We 
would have such a tourist avoid all formal routes, and be prépared 
to go’ and to follow out every thing as the wind, so to speak, blew 
him; but no longer to tarry at the threshold. How imperfect 
must our acquaintance have been with the national character of the 
Scotch, had it alone been derived from the fashionable ladies and 
gentlemen who have of late years posted from town to town, seldom 
leaving his Majesty’s macadamized highways ; or from the pencil- 
men, who have been in raptures about mountains, tartan, and whis- 
ky? He of the kilt, or the still more worthy subject of study, 
he of the blue bonnet, might, in spite of all these efforts, have re- 
mained till this hour as inadequately understood as do the serfs 
of Russia. 

But be all this as it may, no doubt need be entertained of what the 
author of Vathek can do, set him down any where; especially if 
Italy be the principal field of excursion to which he is destined. 
And more epecially will he recommend himself to any one’s notice, 
stiould it be understood, that, as he declares, the work has lain 
dormant for many years; 1780, being the date he prefixed to his 
letters from the continent. Our duty however is to open the book, 
and let our readers judge of its merits. They will do more ; they 
cannot but be gratified with the fare light, lively and highly sea- 
soned as it uniformly is. 

The author treats Ostend, Ghent, and Antwerp very cursorily. 
He' tells us that “quiet and content” are the two Deities that have 
especially taken Flanders under their protection, and he pleases to 
be sarcastic upon them. We will hasten on with him to Cologne, 
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where a celebrated Shrine, that cost Mrs. Trollope a deal of mar- 


vel and reverence, is thus treated : 


« July 10th.—Clouds of dust hindered my making any remarks on 
the exterior of this famous city ; but if its appearance be not more beau- 
tiful from without than within, I defy the most courteous compiler of 
geographical dictionaries to launch forth very warmly in its praise. But 
of what avail are stately palaces, broad streets, or airy markets, to a 
town which can boast of such a treasure as the bodies of those three wise 
sovereigns who were started to Bethlehem? Is not this circumstance 
enough to procure it every kind of respect? I really believe so, from 
the pious and dignified contentment of its inhabitants. They care not 
a hair of an ass’s ear whether their houses be gloomy and ill-contrived, 
their pavement overgrown with weeds, and their shops half choked up 
with filthiness, provided the carcasses of Gaspar, Melchior, and Balthazar 
might be preserved with proper decorum. Nothing, to be sure, can be 
richer than the shrine which contains these precious relics. I paid my 
devotions before it the moment I arrived; this step was inevitable: had 
I omitted it, not a soul in Cologne but would have cursed me for a Pagan. 
Do you not wonder at hearing of those venerable bodies so far from 
their native country? JI thought them snug under some Arabian cupola, 
ten feet deep in spice ; but who can tell what is to become of one a few 
ages hence? Who knows but the Emperor of Morocco may be 
canonized some future day in Lapland? I asked, of course, how in the 
name of miracles they came hither? but found no stury of a superna- 
tural conveyance. It seems that great collectress of relics, the hol 
Empress Helena, first routed them out: then they were packed off to 
Rome; King Alaric, having no grace, bundled them down to Milan; 
where they remained till it pleased: heaven to inspire an ancient arch- 
bishop with the fervent wish of depositing them at Cologne; there these 
skeletons were taken into the most especial consideration, crowned with 
jewels, and filagreed with gold. Never were skulls more elegantly 
mounted; and I doubt whether Odin’s beauffet could exhibit so fine an 
assortment. ‘The chapel containing these beautiful bones is placed in a 
dark extremity of the cathedral. Several golden lamps gleam along the 
polished marbles with which it is adorned, and afford just light enough 
to read the following monkish inscription :—* Corpora sanctorum recu-’ 
bant hic terna magorum: ex his sublatum nthil est alibive locatum.’”— 
pp. 42—44. 


He sets off for Bonn, the roadside being lined he tells us with, , 
beggarly children, high convent walls, and scarecrow crucifixes, , 
lubberly monks. dejected peasants, and all the delights of Catho- 
licism. From Bonn to Andernach, he describes the picturesque | 
borders of the Rhine; and the road sometimes as being like. a. 
cornice suspended above the waters, at other times, it winds behind | 
lofty steeps and broken acclivities, shaded by woods, and clothed. : 
with an endless variety of plants and flowers. The contrast of the _ 
objects that bordered his path were therefore not unworthy of ob- — 
servation. Ems, famous in mineral story, Ulm, and the Danube, | 
sweeping majestically along, and the renowned city of Augsburg, 
have all a touch from his pencil, which is not uniformly sparing or 
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flattering. ‘‘ Joy to the electors of Bavaria!’ exclaims he, for 
preserving such extensive woods of fir in their dominions, as shade 
over the chief part of the road from Augsburg to-Munich. The 
stagnate pools and the regaling dunghills near the last-mentioned 
city, serving for a kind of contrariety, he is not unwilling to intro- 
duce into his sketches. Our readers will enjoy the picture, or 
rather variety of pictures, that follow :— 


* July 23.—We were driven in the evening to Nynphenburg, the Elec- 
tor’s country palace, the bosquets, jets d’eaux, and parterres of which are 
the pride of the Bavarians. The principal platform is all of a glitter, with 
gilded Cupids and shining serpents spouting at every pore. Beds of poppies, 
hollyhocks, scarlet lychins, and other flame-coloured flowers, border the 
edge of the walls, which extend till the perspective appears to meet and 
swarm with ladies and gentlemen in party-coloured raiment. The Queen 
of Golconda’s gardens in a French opera are scarcely more gaudy and 
artificial. Unluckily, too, the evening was fine, and the sun so powerful, 
that we were half-wasted before we could cross the great avenue and 
enter the thickets which barely conceal a very splendid hermitage, where 
we joined Mr. and Mrs. Trevor and a party of fashionable Bavarians. 
Amongst the ladies was Madame la Contesse—I forget who, a production 
of the venerable Haslang, with daughter, Madame de Baumgarten, who 
has the honour of leading the Elector in her chains. These goddesses, 
stepping into a car, vulgarly called a curricle, the mortals followed and 
explored alley after alley, and pavilion after pavilion. Then, having 
viewed Pagodenberg, which is, as they told me, all Chinese; and Marien- 
burg, which is most assuredly all tinsel, we paraded, by a variety of foun- 
tains in full squirt, and though they certainly did their best, (for many 
were set going on purpose), I cannot say I greatly admired them. 

“ The ladies were very gaily attired, and the gentlemen, as smart as 
swords, bags, and pretty clothes could make them, looked exactly like the 
fine people one sees represented on Dresden porcelain. Thus we kept 
walking about the orangery till the carriage drew up and conveyed us to 
Mr. Trevor’s. Immediately after supper, we drove once more out of 
town, to a garden and tea-room, where all degrees and ages dance 
jovially till morning. Whilst one party wheel briskly away in the waltz, 
another amuse themselves in a corner with cold meat and rhenish. That 
despatched, out they whisk amongst the dancers, with an impetuosity 
and liveliness I little expected to have found in Bavaria. After turning 
round and round, with a rapidity that is quite astounding to an English 
dancer, the music changes to a slower movement, and then follows a 
succession of zig-zag minuets, performed by old and young, straight 
and crooked, noble and plebeian, all at once, from one end of the room 
to the other. Tallow candles snuffing and stinking, dishes changing, at 
the risk of showering down upon you their savoury contents, heads 
scratching, and all sorts of performances going on at the same moment, 
the flutes, oboes, and bassoons snorting, grunting, and whining with 
peculiar emphasis: now fast, now slow, just as Variety commands, who 
seems to rule the ceremonial of this motley assembly, where every dis- 
tinction of rank and privilege is totally forgotten. Once a week,—on 
Sundays, that is to say, the rooms are open, and Monday is generally far 
advanced before they are deserted. If good humour and coarse merri- 
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ment are all that people desire, here they are to be found in perfection.” 
—pp. 64—67. 


The author, it will be observed, is partial to high colouring. We 
remember that Mrs. Trollope, to whom we have already alluded, 
in her Belgian and German tour, was every now and then so over 
head and ears in admiration of churches, shrines and relics, as _ to 
be totally regardless of any more sacred principles than those re- 
cognised in the pursuit of an artist or antiquarian. But the pre- 
sent author says to his correspondent, “if you are as much tired 
with reading my voluminous descriptions, as I was with the con- 
tinual repetition of altars and reliquaries, the Lord have mercy 
upon you!” a feeling fully as rational, in our estimation, as the 
other; and yet expressed, we have no doubt, to give a richer effect 
to his descriptions of such things. The following passages will 
show, that the author is not only studiously ornate, but not unwil- 
ling to recur to religious, or, if you choose, superstitious observances. 
He is now at a hamlet called Mittenwald, in the Tyrol. 


‘¢ Our inn had long airy galleries, with pleasant balconies fronting the 
mountains; in one of these we dined upon trout, fresh from the rills, 
and cherries, just culled from the orchards that cover the slopes above. 
The clouds were dispersing, and the topmost peaks half visible, before 
we ended our repast, every moment discovering some inaccessible cliff 
or summit shining through the mists, and tinted by the sun with pale 
golden colours. ‘These appearances filled me with such delight, and with 
such a train of romantic associations, that I left the table and ran to an 
open field beyond the huts and gardens, to gaze in solitude and catch the 
vision before it dissolved away. You, if any human being is able, may 
conceive true ideas of the glowing vapours sailing over the pointed 
rocks, and brightening them in their passage with amber light. When 
all was faded and lost in the blue ether, I had time to look around me 
and notice the mead on which I was standing. Here clover covered its 
surface; there, crops of grain; further on, beds of herbs and the 
sweetest flowers. An amphitheatre of hills and rocks, broken into a 
variety of glens and precipices, open a course for several clear rivulets, 
which, after gurgling amidst loose stones and fragments, fal! down the 
steeps and are concealed and quieted in the herbage of the vale. A cot- 
tage or two peep out of the woods that hang over the water-falls; on the 
brow of the hills above appears a series of eleven little chapels, uni- 
formly built. I followed the narrow path that leads to them, on the edge 
of the eminences, and met a troop of beautiful peasants, all of the name 
of Anna (for it was St. Anna’s day), going to pay their devotions seve- 
rally at these neat white fanes. There were faces that Guercino would 
not have disdained copying, with braids of hair the softest and most lux- 
uriant I ever beheld. Some had wreathed it simply with flowers, others 
with rolls of thin linen (manufactured in the neighbourhood ), and dis- 
posed it with a degree of elegance one should not have expected on the 
cliffs of the Tyrol. 

‘* Being arrived, they knelt all together at the first chapel, on the steps, 
a minute or two, whispered a short prayer, and then dispersed each to 
her own fane. Every little building had now its fair worshipper, and 
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you may well conceive how much such figures scattered about the land- 
scape increased its charms. Notwithstanding the fervour of adoration, 
(for at intervals they sighed, and beat their white bosoms with energy,) 
several bewitching profane glances were cast at me as I passed by. Do 
not be surprised, then, if I became a convert to idolatry in so amiable a 
form, and worshipped St. Anna on the score of her namesakes.”— 
pp. 76—79. 


But now for Italy, and on to Venice, the city of Gondolas, Gal- 
leries, Serenades, and Carnivals: we give two short extracts, de- 
scriptive of Venetian manners and character :— 


‘¢ Many of the noble Venetians have a little suite of apartments in 
some out-of-the-way corner, near the grand piazza, of which their fami- 
lies are totally ignorant. To these they skulk in the dusk, and revel un- 
disturbed with the companions of their pleasures. Jealousy itself cannot 
discover the alleys, the winding passages, the unsuspected doors. by 
which these retreats are accessible. Many an unhappy lover, whose 
mistress disappears on a sudden with some fortunate rival, has searched 
her haunts in vain. The gondoliers themselves, though the prime 
managers of intrigue, are often unacquainted with interior cabinets. 
When a gallant has a mind to pursue his adventures with mystery, he 
rows to the piazza, orders his bark to wait, meets his goddess in the 
crowd, and vanishes from all beholders. Surely, Venice is the city in the 
universe best calculated for giving scope to the observations of a devil on 
two sticks. What a variety of lurking-places would one stroke of his 
crutch uncover ! ”—p, 118. 

“ T wonder a lively people can endure such monotony, for I have been 
told the Venetians are remarkably spirited, and so eager in the pursuit 
of amusement as hardly to allow themselves any sleep. Some, for in- 
stance, after declaiming in the Senate, walking an hour in the square, 
fidgetting about from one casino to another till morning dawns, will get 
into a gondola, row across the Lagunes, take post to Mestre or Pusina, 
and jumble over craggy pavements to Treviso, breakfast in haste, and 
rattle back again as if the devil was charioteer: by eleven the party is 
restored to Venice, resumes robe and perriwig, and goes to counsel. 

“This may be very true, and yet I will never cite the Venetians as 
examples of vivacity. Their nerves unstrung by early debaucheries, 
allow no natural flow of lively spirits, and at best but a few moments of 
a false and feverish activity. The approaches of sleep, forced back by 
an immoderate use cf coffee, render them wezk and listless, and the 
facility of being wafted from place to place in a gondola, adds not a little 
to their indolence. In short, I can scarcely regard their Eastern neigh- 
bours in a more lazy light, who, thanks to their opium and their harems, 
pass their lives in one perpetual doze.”—pp. 12], 122. 


Every page of the chapters on Venice abounds with delightful 
reading, and, did our limits permit, would afford matter for a dis- 
tinct extract. The only fault we find in it is, that every here and 
there the author thinks it necessary to tell us of his abstractions 
and reveries, as if we were to suppose he was habitually soaring in 
imagination far above the grossnesses and common places on earth ; 
whilst, after all, his real merit consists in being a close and accurate 
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observer, though, no doubt, a describer too ambitious of effect 
and point. Let us prove from his own lips our averment :— 


“ The splendour of the rising sun for once in my life drew little of m 
attention. I was too deeply plunged in my reveries to notice the land- 
scape which lay before me, and the walls of Padua presented themselves 
sometime ere ] was aware. At any another moment how sensibly should 
I have been affected with their appearance ! How many ideas of Antenor 
and his Trojans would have thronged into my memory! but now I regarded 
the scene with indifference, and passed many a palace and many a woody 
garden, with my eyes rivetted to the ground. The first object that 
appeared upon lifting them up was a confused pile of spires and cupolas 
dedicated to blessed Saint Anthony, one of whose most eloquent sermons 
the great Addison has translated con amore, and in his very best manner. 
You are too well apprised of the veneration I have always entertained 
for this inspired preacher to doubt that I immediately repaired to his 
shrine. Mine was a disturbed spirit, and required all the balm of Saint 
Anthony’s kindness to appease it.”—pp. 149, 150. | 


Now, there is a deal of stuff in this, which we could only ex- 
cuse by supposing the writer fresh from college ; but this is a most 
unnecessary defence, when we consider the real knowledge that dis- 
tinguishes every chapter of the work. The author was at Padua, 
when this alarming reverie held him. He is at the same place 
master of a sturdier style of sentiment :— 


“ Immediately after breakfast we went to St. Justina’s. Both extre- 
mities of the cross aisles are terminated by altar tombs of very remote 
antiquity, adorned with uncouth sculptures of the evangelists, supported 
by wreathed columns of alabaster, round which, to my no small astonish- 
ment, four or five gawky fellows were waddling on their knees, per- 
suaded, it seems, that this strange devotion would cure the rheumatism, 
or any other aches with which they were afflicted. You can have no 
conception of the ridiculous attitudes into which they threw themselves : 
nor the difficulty with which they squeezed along between the middle 
columns of the tomb and those which surround it. No criminal in the 
pillory ever exhibited a more rueful appearance, no swine ever scrubbed 
itself more fervently, than those infatuated lubbers.”—pp. 153, 154. / 


We go forward to Florence, where he visits and worships the 
Venus de Medicis, oniy {deforming the detail with too much of 
himself. He rushes on to the famous gallery, determined to find 
the goddess, and resolved or rather prepared to be pleased even 
to wonderment. We have only here to remark, that though we are 
not highly skilled in the liberal arts, and never were at Florence, 
it is an idea countenanced by the authority of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, that Fame often bespeaks all the taste as well as admiration 
that is lavished upon particular pictures or statues. A good deal 
of the author’s flourish we take it is attributable to this principle, 
both at Florence and elsewhere. At the same time, the Venus de 
Medicis, we are thoroughly persuaded, would command the gaze‘and 
the marvel of a coal-heaver, though he had never heard either of 
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the goddess or her representation. We cannot afford room for 
an extract till we come to Rome, and therefore we pass over Pisa, 
Leghorn, and Sienna without a notice. We transcribe the first 
paragraphs relating to the queen of :cities :— 

* Rome, October 29th, 1780. 

“ We set out in the dark. Morning dawned over the Lago di Vico; 
its waters of a deep ultramarine blue, and its surrounding forests catch- 
ing the rays of the rising sun. It was in vain I looked for the cupola of 
St. Peter’s upon descending the mountains beyond Viterba. Nothing 
but a sea of vapours was visible. 

“ At length they rolled away, and the spacious plains began to show 
themselves, in which the most warlike of nations reared their seat of 


empire. On the left, afar off, rises the rugged chain of the Apennines, and, 


on the other sides, a shining expanse of ocean terminates the view. It 
was upon this vast surface so many illustrious actions were performed, 
and I know not where a mighty people could have chosen a grander 
theatre. Here was space for the march of armies, and verge enough for 
encampment; level for martial games, and room for that variety of 
roads and causeways that lead from the capital to Ostia. How many 
triumphant legions have trodden these pavements! how many captive 
kings! What throngs of cars and chariots once glittered on their sur- 
face! savage animals dragged from the interior of Africa: and the am- 
bassadors of Indian princes, followed by their exotic train, hastening to 
implore the favour of the senate. During many ages, this eminence 
commanded every day such illustrious scenes; but all are vanished; the 
splendid tumult is passed away: silence and desolation remain. Dreary 
flats thinly scattered over with ilex, and barren hillocks crowded by soli- 
tary towers, were the only objects we perceived for several miles. Now 
and then we passed a few black ill-favoured sheep, straggling by the 
way’s side, near a ruined sepulchre, just such animals as an ancient would 
have sacrificed to the manes. Sometimes we crossed a brook, whose 
ripplings were the only sounds which broke the general stillness, and 
observed the shepherds’ huts on its banks, propped up with broken pedes- 
tals and marble friezes. I entered one of them, whose owner was abroad 
tending his herds, and began writing upon the sand and murmuring a 
melancholy song. Perhaps the dead listened to me from their narrow 
cells. The living I can answer for; they were far enough removed. 

** When you gain the summit of yonder hill, you will discover Rome,’ 
said one of the postillions : up we dragged : no city appeared. 

«*¢ From the next,’ cried out a second; and so on from height to 
height did they amuse my expectations. I thought Rome fled before us, 
such was my impatience, till at last we perceived a cluster of hills with 
green pastures on their summits, inclosed by thickets and shaded by 
flourishing ilex. Here and there a white house built in the antique style, 
with open porticoes, that received a faint gleam of the evening sun, just 
emerged from the clouds and tinting the meads below. Now domes and 
towers began to discover themselves in the valley, and St. Peter’s to rise 
above the magnificent roofs of the Vatican. Every step we advanced 
the scene extended: ‘till winding suddenly round the hill, all Rome 
opened to our view.’ ”—pp. 230—234. 


The author tells us that St. Peter’s appeared so fresh in its 
preservation, as to suggest the idea of having been erected within 
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the same year. And, after too much about his sensations and 
ecstacies, we have the following happily expressed passage, which, 
whatever be the name he chooses to affix to the person with whom 
he corresponded, we believe and hope was addressed to his loved 
one at home: 


October 30th, 1834. 

“Immediately after breakfast I repaired again to St. Peter’s, which 
even exceeded the height of my expectations. I could hardly quit it. I 
wish his Holiness would allow me to erect a little tabernacle within this 
glorious temple. I should desire no other prospect during the winter: 
no other sky than the vast arches glowing with golden ornaments, so 
lofty as to lose all glitter or gaudiness. But I cannot say I should be per- 
pectly contented, unless I could obtain another tabernacle for you. ‘Thus 
established, we would take our evening on the field of marble ; for is not 
the pavement vast enough for the extravagance of the appellation? 
Sometimes instead of climbing a mountain, we should ascend the cupola, 
and look down on our little encampment below. At nightI should wish 
for a constellation of lamps dispersed about in clusters, and so contrived 
as to diffuse a mild and equal light. Music should not be wanting: at 
one time to breathe in the subterraneous chapels, at another to echo 
through the dome. The doors should be closed,and not a mortal ad- 
mitted. No priests, no cardinals, God forbid! We would have all the 


space to ourselves, and to beings of our own visionary persuasion.” — 
pp. 236, 237. 


The author describes his entrance into Naples to have been 
amid the torrents and howlings of a great storm ; and all night the 
waves roaring round the rocky foundations of a fortress beneath 
the windows of the inn where he took up his habitation, and the 
lightning playing clear in his eyes. 

But the second volume has yet to be opened, and we have not 
reached the end of the first, the tenth of a tithe of which has not 
been even adverted to. 

There are a great many pages devoted to the Grande Char- 
treux to a delineation of the woods clouded with darkness, the 
torrents rushing with violence down to the gloomiest caverns, and 
to the wild grandeur of a scene hung midway between the base and 
the summit of the most fearful cliffs connected with that august 
spot. But of such grandeur we despair of giving any thing like an 
adequate idea, by any extracts we can introduce; and therefore 
we pass forward to more intelligible and important matter—-we 
mean the morality of Genevese society. The author is describing 
himself as just having arrived under the walls at night, a little be- 
fore ten o’clock, when he knew the gates had to be opened for the 
convenience of those returning from the Comedie. He goes on to 
say— 


“The Comedie is become of wonderful importance ; but a few years ago 
the very name of a play was held in such abhorrence by the spiritual con- 
sistory of Geneva and its obsequious servants, which then included the 
best part of the republic, that the partakers and the abettors of such diver- 
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_ sions were esteemed on the high road to eternal perdition. Though God 


knows, I am unconcious of any extreme partiality for Calvin, I cannot 
help thinking hissevere discipline is wisely adapted to the moral constitution 
of this starch bit of republic which he took to his grim embraces. But 
these days of rigidity and plainness are completely gone by; the soft 
spirit of toleration, so eloquently insinuated by Voltaire, has removed al! 
thorny fences, familiarized his numerous admirers with every innovation, 
and laughed the scrupulousof every nation toscorn. Voltaire, indeed, may 
justly be styled the architect of that gay well-ornamented bridge, by which 
free-thinking and immorality have been smuggled into the republic under 
the mask of philosophy and liberality and sentiment. These monsters, 
like the Sin and Death of Milton, have made speedy and irreparable 
havoc. To facilitate their operations rose the genius of ‘Rentes Viagéres’ 
at his bidding, tawdry villas with their little pert groves of poplar and 
horse-chesnut start-up—his power enables Madame C. D., the bookseller’s 
lady, to amuse the D. of G. with assemblies, set Parisian cabriolets and 
English phaetons rolling from one fair’s table to another, and launches 
innumerable pleasure parties with banners and pop-guns on the lake, 
drumming and trumpeting away their time from morn till evening. I re- 
collect, not many years past, how seldom the echoes of the mountains 
were profaned by such noises, and how rarely the drones of Geneva, if 
any there were in that once industrious city, had opportunities of display- 
ing their idleness; but now dissipation reigns triumphant, and, to pay the 
tribute she exacts, every fool runs headlong to throw his scrapings into 
the voracious whirlpool of annuities; little caring, provided he feeds high 
and lolls in his carriage, what becomes of his posterity. I had ample time 
to make these reflections, as the Comedie lasted longer than usual.— 
pp. 368—370. 


On entering upon the second volume of Mr. Beckford’s work, 
we have a few observations to offer, which we purposely abstained 
from at the commencement of this article. We thought it proper 
to let our readers have a taste of the exquisite fare provided for 
them, that they might the more heartily go along with us now. 
For it is no every day occurrence to find such a production, whether 
we regard it upon its own intrinsic merits, or in connexion with 
various associated facts. Mr. Beckford’s Vathek appeared above 
fifty years ago, which obtained for him a high name; and these 
travels are about as old; yet till now they have lain dormant, nor 
has the author, so far as we know, been heard of, through any in- 
tervening production, during these long fifty years. He still lives 
however to listen to the voice of fame, which within these few late 
weeks has been loud and continual in his favour. ‘These are re- 
markable circumstances of themselves. It would appear, however, 
that for years past there has been a whisper among the literary 
circles, that Byron and other illustrious writers had pilfered largely 
from Mr. Beckford’s travels without acknowledgment, the work, 
either from an impression privately distributed to a few friends, or 
otherwise shewn, having been the victim of the great dons of 
modern poetry; and the surmise receives strong support from 
Mr. Beckford’s modest and polite preface. But our taste neither 
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relishes scandal nor rancour ; and we proceed to notice one great 
charm that surrounds the work, which owes none of its strength ‘to 
surmises or individual unfairness ; we allude to the wondrous change 
the numerous revolutions that have marked the face, it may almost 
literally be said, of the countries he travelled, within these fifty 
years. Think of what has befallen Italy, and still more of the his- 
tory of Portugal and Spain, since the years 1780 and 1785! Its 
one of the strongest and most affecting circumstances to be pre- 
sented with a book published but yesterday, that yet was written 
by a living author, and describes scenes and events witnessed ere 
the present order or disorder of things was dreamt of—even before 
Buonaparte, who made some of the countries described, the field 
of his renown and also discomfitures, was heard of. 

But after all, it is the talent, the intrinsic merit, of these volumes 
that we are chiefly concerned with, and by which they will continue 
to be known. The author was of course, from what is stated, at 
the time they were written young and enthusiastic ; he was hi ghly 
educated and accomplished as they show ; and, it may be added, he 
was deeply skilled in the ways of the world, which seit have been 
owing to his quick and accurate discernment, rather than the length 
of his experience. The lands he travelled were exactly suited to 
his classic and ideal fancy; and, besides all this, he had the com- 
mand of fortune, influence, and every tasteful luxury that can be 
imagined to facilitate his view: with their powers and advantages, he 
made what may be truly called a poetic tour ; sketching characters 
and scenes as the impulse of the moment prompted ; sometimes 
disposing of a people and acity in one sentence, an anecdote or a 
sarcasm ; at other times, as at Venice for instance, lavishing the 
riches of his imagination, and ever with a reckless and masterly 
profusion. 

We have no wish to recur and dwell upon the tiresome and in- 
effective manner in which he often tells us of his enthusiasm. We 
shall only repeat, that, to us, it is a blemish in these delectable 
volumes; and a practice very younthful—quite unlike the energy 
and scornful manliness, as well as graceful tact, that generally dis- 
tinguish him. We much rather hasten back to the work itself, 
more especially, as we like the second better than the first volume ; 
not that there is more genius displayed, but because instead ‘of 
things we have men, as the principal theme; instead of stills we 
have animated and aciive life. 

Mr. Beckford is detained by contrary winds in Cornwall: and 
our readers may not dislike to hear what he has to say of some things 
at home, before crossing to Portugal. Here is description for you. 
The town spoken of is Falmouth. 


“ Just out of the town, in a sheltered recess of the bay, lies a grove of 
tall elms, forming several avenues carpeted with turf. In the central 
point rises a stone pyramid about thirty feet high, well designed and a a 
structed, but quite plain, without any inscription; between the’s 
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the trees one discovers a low white house, built in and out in a very capri- 
cious manner, with oriel windows and porches, shaded by bushes of pros- 
perous bay. Several rose-coloured cabbages, with leaves as crisped and 
curled as those of the acanthus, decorate a little grass plat, neatly swept 
before the door. Over the roof of this snug habitation I spied the skele- 
ton of a gothic mansion, so completely robed with thick ivy, as to appear 
like one of those castles of clipped box I have often seen in a Dutch 
garden. 

“ Yesterday evening, the winds being still and the sun gleaming warm 
for a moment or two, I visited this spot to examine the ruin, hear birds 
chirp, and scent wall-flowers. 

“'T'wo young girls, beautifully shaped, and dressed with a sort of ro- 
mantic provincial elegance, were walking up and down the grove by the 
pyramid. There was something so lovelorn in their gestures, that I have 
no doubt they were sighing out their souls to each other. As a decided 
amateur of this sort of confidential promenade, | would have given my 
ears to have heard their confesstons.’’—pp. 6, 7. 


The next mornings occupation affords another specimen :— 


* Scott came this morning and took me to see the consolidated mines 
in the parish of Gwynnay ; they are situated in a bleak desert, rendered 
still more doleful by the unhealthy appearance of its inhabitants. At 
every step one stumbles upon ladders that lead into utter darkness, or 
funnels that exhale warm copperous vapours. All around these openings 
the ore is piled up in heaps waiting for purchasers. I saw it drawn 
recking out of the mine by the help of a machine called a whim, put in 
motion by mules, which in their turn are stimulated by impish children 
hanging over ‘the poor brutes, and flogging them round without respite. 
This dismal scene of whims, suffering mules, and hillocks of cinders, ex- 
tends for miles. Huge iron engines creaking and groaning, invented by 
Watt, and tall chimneys smoking and flaming, that seem to belong to old 
Nicholas’s abode, diversify the prospect. 

“ Two strange-looking Cornish beings, dressed in ghostly white, con- 
ducted me about, and very kindly proposed a descent into the bowels of 
the earth, but I declined initiation. These mystagogues occupy a tole- 
rable house, with four sash windows, where the inspectors of the mine 
hold their meetings, and regale upon beef, pudding, and brandy.”— 
pp. 8, 9. 


We must not at the very outset of the volume however be too 
lavish with our extracts ; for, truly, were every particularly fine 
paragraph to be quoted, more than half the work would figure in our 
pages. His description of the Cornish miners is singularly graphic. 
Notwithstanding their pale looks, he tells us that they are far 
from being poor or unhealthy ; that “their wives, dressed out in 
tawdry silks, oft flaunt away in alehouses between rows of obedient 
fiddlers” . But this was in the year 1789; since that time we 
believe great changes have come over this class of labourers—and 
now for his first notice of Lisbon, which is capital:— 


“ Lishon is the place in the world best calculated to make one cry 
out 


‘ Hide me from thy day’s garish eye ;’ 
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but where to hide is not so easy. Here are no thickets of pine as in the 
classic Italian villas, none of those quivering poplars and leafy chesnuts 
which cover the plainsof Lombardy. The groves in the immediate envi- 
rons of this capital are composed of—with alas! but few execeptions— 
dwarfish orange-trees and cinder-coloured olives. Under their branches 
repose neither shepherds nor shepherdesses, but whitening, bones, scraps 
of leather, broken pantiles, and passengers not unfrequently atteniled by 
monkeys, who, I have been told, are let out for the purpose of picking up 
a livelihood. Those who cannot afford this apish luxury have their 
bushy poles untenanted by affectionate relations, for yesterday just under 
my window I saw two blessed babies rendering this good office to their 
aged parent. 

“] had determined not to have stirred beyond the shade of my awning ; 
however, towards eve, the extreme fervour of the sun being a little 
abated, Old Horne (who has yet a colt’s tooth) prevailed upon me to walk 
in the Botanic Gardens, where not unfrequently are to be found certain 
youthful animals of the female gender, called Acafatas in Portuguese ; a 
species between a bedchamber woman and a maid of honour. The 
(Jucen has kindly taken the ugliest with her to the Caldas: those who 
remain have large black eyes sparkling with the true spirit of adventure, 
an exuberant flow of dark hair, and pouting lips of the colour and size of 
full-blown roses. 

“ All this, you will tell me, does not compose a perfect beauty. I never 
meant to convey such a notion: I only wish you to understand that the 
nymphs we have just quitted are the flowers of the Queen’s flock, and 
that she has, at least, four or five dozen more in attendance upon her 
sacred person, with larger mouths, smaller eyes, and swarthier com- 

plexions.”—pp. 29-31]. 


The contrast between the present distracted and declined state 
of Portugal, and of the courtly times the author describes, is re- 
markable. He was invited to the royal convent of the Necessidades, 
to see the ceremony of consecrating a bishop, where there was a 
mighty glitter of crosses, censers, mitres and crosiers continually 
in motion, as several bishops assisted in all their pomp. The floor 
being covered with rich Persian carpets and velvet cushions, ‘‘it 
was pretty good kneeling.” ‘There was a crowd of grandees present 
in shining raiment, who put on most woeful contrite countenances, 
‘‘and thumped their breast, seeming to think themselves, as most 
of them are, miserable sinners.”” He soon after goes to the Mart- 
alva-place to pay the grand prior a visit, who seemed to have a de- 
cided taste for clocks, compasses and time-pieces. Here he meets 
the Count of V , Viceroy of Algarve, who, though straddling 
and making wry faces, was in a most gracious mood. The conver- 
sation “was limpingly carried on in a great variety of broken lan- 
guages; Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, French and English had each 
their turn in rapid succession. The subject of all this poly-glottery 
was the glories and piety of John the Fifth, regret for the extine- 
tion of the Jesuits, and the reverse for the death of Pombal.” We 
must not garble the witchery of delineation that follows :— 


“To escape the long-winded narrations which were pouring warm 
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into my ear, I took refuge near a harpsichord, where Policarpio, one of 
the first tenors in the queen’s chapel was singing and accompanying 
himself. The curtains of the door of an adjoining dark apartment being 
half drawn, gave me a transient glimpse of Donna Henriquetta de L——, 
Don Pedro’s sister, advancing one moment and retiring the next, eager 
to approach and examine us exotic beings, but not venturing to enter 
the saloon during her mother’s absence. She appeared to me a most 
interesting girl, with eyes full of bewitching langour ;—but of what do I 
talk, I only saw her pale and evanescent, as one fancies one secs objects 
inadream. A group of lovely children (her sisters, I believe) sat at her 
feet upon the ground, resembling genii partially concealed by folds of 
drapery in some grand allegorical picture by Rubens or Paul Veronese. 
‘‘Night approaching, lights glimmered on the turrets, terraces, and 
every part of the strange huddle of buildings of which this morisco-look- 
ing palace is composed; half the family were engaged in reciting the 
litanies of saints, the other in freaks and frolics, perhaps of no very edify- 
ing nature: the monotonous staccato of the guitar, accompanied by the 
low soothing murmur of female voices singing modinhas, formed altoge- 
ther a strange though not unpleasant combination of sounds.” —pp. 39, 40. 


We have next some splendid paragraphs devoted to the old Mar- 
quis of M —, the patriarch of the Marialvas, with whom Mr. 
Beckford partook ofa collation. Not less than fifty servants were 
in waiting—wax torches and tapers, intermingled with silver bra- 
siers and cassolettes, adding to the charm of the scene:— 





“I found the master of all this magnificence most courteous, affable, 
and engaging. ‘There is an urbanity and good-humour in his looks, ges- 
tures, and tone of voice that prepossesses instantaneously in his favour, 
and justifies the universal popularity he enjoys, and the affectionate name 
of father, by which the queen and royal family often address him. All 
the favours of the crown have been heaped upon him by the present and 
preceding sovereigns, a tide of prosperity uninterrupted even during the 
grand vizariat of Pombal. ‘Actas you judge wisest with the rest of my 
nobility,’ used to say the King Don Joseph to this redoubted minister ; 
‘ but beware how you interfere with the Marquis of Marialva.’ 

‘‘In consequence of this decided predilection, the Marialva Palace be- 
came in many cases a sort of rallying point, an asylum for the oppressed ; 
and its master, in more than one instance, a shield against the thunder- 
bolts of a too powerful minister. ‘The recollections of these times seem 
still to be kept alive ; for the heart-felt respect, the filial adoration, I saw 
paid the old Marquis, was indeed most remarkable ; his slightest glances 
were obeyed, and the person on whom they fell seemed gratified and ani- 
mated; his sons, the Marquis of Tancos and Don José de Meneses, never 
approached to offer him anything without bending the knee; and the 
Condé de Villaverde, the heir of the great house of Anjeja, as well as the 
Viceroy of Algarve, stood in the circle which was formed around him, re- 
ceiving a kind or gracious word with the same thankful earnestness as 
courtiers who hang upon the smiles and favour of their sovereign. I shall 
long remember the grateful sensations with which this scene of reciprocal 
kindness filled me; it appeared an interchange of amiable sentiments ; 
beneficence diifused without guile or affectation, and protection received 
without sullen or abject servility. 
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‘‘ How preferable is patriarchal government of this nature to the cold 
theories pedantic sophists would establish, and which, should success at- 
tend their selfish atheistical ravings, bid fair to undermine the best and 
surest props of society. When parents cease to be honoured by their 
children, and the feelings of grateful subordination in those of helpless 
age or condition are unknown, kings will soon cease to reign, and repub- 
lics to be governed by experience ; anarchy, rapine, and massacre will 
walk the earth, and the abode of demons be transformed from hell to our 
unfortunate planet.’’—pp. 44—46. 


We every where meet and admire the finest display of polished 
language, shewing how perfectly natural it is to the author, and no 
doubt but a sample of his daily and habitual phraseology. He 
must in truth have been, even when young, an ornament to the 
aristocracy. It will be long before radicalism render us any substi- 
tute that practically will be found of equal value to such an orna- 
ment; not to speak of the grander matters of life and experience. 
But the scenes he describes were under the reign of Donna Maria 
the First, of mild and beneficent memory ;—there have been other 
things since that day enacted and displayed in Lisbon. ‘Time will 
prove how another Donna Maria will be spoken of by strangers and 
travellers. 

Here is a dinner, and a personage or two hit off in a few lines 
to perfection. Seldom does a five act drama draw the portraits of 
its characters half so well. 


‘To-day we were engaged to dine in the country at a villa belonging 
to a gentleman, whose volley of names, when pronounced with the true 
Portuguese twang, sounds like an expectoration—José Street-Arriaga- 
Brum da Silveira. Our hospitable host is of Irish extraction, boasts a sta- 
ture of six feet, proportionable breadth, a ruddy countenance, herculean 
legs, and all the exterior attributes, at least, of that enterprising race who 
often have the luck of marrying great fortunes. About a year or two ago 
he bore off a wealthy Brazilian heiress, and is now master of a large estate 
and a fubsical, squat wife, with a head not unlike that of Holofernes in 
old tapestry, and shoulders that act the part of a platter with rather too 
much exactitude. Poor soul! to be sure, she is neither a Venus nora 
Hebe, has a rough lip, and a manly voice, and I fear is somewhat inclined 
to be dropsical; but her smiles are frequent and fondling, and she cleaves 
to her husband with great perseverance. 

‘‘ He is an odd character, will accept of no employment, civil or mili- 
tary, and affects a bullying frankness, that I should think must displease 
very much in this country, where independence either in fortune or senti- 
ment is a crime seldom if ever tolerated. 

“Mr.5 likes a display, and the repast he gave us was magnificent ; 
sixty dishes at least, eight smoking roasts, and every ragout, French, 
English and Portuguese, that could be thought of. The dessert appeared 
like the model of a fortification. The principal cake-tower measured, I 
dare say, three feet perpendicular in height. The company was not equal 
cither in number gr consequence to the splendour of the entertainment, 
—pp. 51, 52. 
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We have many admirable sketches of priestly character and 
bigotted people, as sarcastic as they are striking. Behold a digni- 
tary of the church:— 


‘The Archbishop Confessor displayed his goodly person at one of the 
balconies ; from a clown, this now most important personage became a 
common soldier, from a common soldier a corporal, from a corporal a 
monk, in which station he gave so many proofs of toleration and good- 
humour, that Pombal, who happened to stumble upon him by one of those 
chances which set all calculation at defiance, judged him sufficiently 
shrewd, jovial, and ignorant, to make a very harmless and comfortable 
confessor to her majesty, then princess of Brazil: since her accession to 
the throne, he is become archbishop, in partibus, grand inquisitor, and the 
first spring in the present government of Portugal. I never saw a sturdier 
fellow. He seems to anoint himself with the oil of gladness, to laugh 
and grow fat in spite of the critical situation of affairs in this kingdom, 
and the just fears al! its true patriots entertain of seeing it once more re- 
lapse into a Spanish province.” —pp. 72, 73. 


These volumes are nothing less than poetry in prose. After one 
short extract or two more, we must no longer remain in Lisbon, 
although about half through his description of the city. The music 
he is speaking of is Brazilian Modinas :— 


“Those who have never heard this original sort of music, must and will 
remain ignorant of the most bewitching melodies that ever existed since 
the days of the Sybarites. They consist of languid interrupted measures, 
as if the breadth was gone with excess of rapture, and the soul panting to 
meet the kindred soul of some beloved object. With a childish careless- 
ness they steal into the heart, before it has time to arm itself against their 
enervating influence ; you fancy you are swallowing milk, and are admit- 
ting the poison of voluptuousness into the closest recesses of your exist- 
ence. Atleast, such beings as feel the power of harmonious sounds are 
doing so; I won’t answer for hard-eared, phlegmatic northern animals.” 


—p. 74. 


The account of a cheerful funeral at Cintra must not be passed 
over. The deceased was an old Englishwoman, who had been con- 
verted from the protestant heresy, and great were the rejoicings on 
the occasion :— 


«There was such a’bustle in the interior apartment, where the wretched 
corpse was deposited, such a chaunting and praying, for not a tongue 
was idle, that my head swam round, and I took refuge by the grand prior. 
He by no means relished the party, and kept shrugging up his shoulders, 
and saying that it was very edifying—very edifying indeed, and that Ac- 
ciaoli had been extremely alert, and deserved great commendation, but 
that so much fuss might as well have been spared. 

By some hints that dropped, I won’t say from whom, I discovered the 
innocent now on the high road to eternal felicity by no means to have suf- 
fered the cup of joy to pass by untasted in this existence, and to have 
lived many years on a very easy footing, not only with a stout English 
bachelor, but with several others, married and unmarried, of his particu- 
lar acquaintance. However, she had taken a sudden tack upon finding 
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herself driven apace down the tide of a rapid consumption, and had been 
fairly towed into port by the joint efforts of the Irish hostess and the mon- 
signori Mascarenhas and Acciaoli. 

«Thrice happy Englishwoman,’ exclaimed M—a, ‘ what luck is thine! 
In the next world immediate admission to Paradise, and in this thy body 
will have the proud distinction of being borne to the grave by men of the 
highest rank. Was there ever such felicity ?’—pp. 151—153. 


Mr. Beckford’s eminent station in society, wealth and talents 
obtained for him admission and even admiration among the higher 
orders of the nobility and churchmen; and he deals with them 
as freely, and sketches off their manners as easily, as any familiar 
acquaintanceship could enable a portrait painter todo. One truth 
is clear from the whole of his delineations, that, whatever,be the 
grade of society whose principles and feelings are depicted, the same 
features, the same virtues, vices and failings are seen uniformly to 
prevail—the field of display only being of a different character. Of 
the Grandees of Portugal, as described by the author, a rather good 
impression is conveyed: bigotry and priestcraft colouring and con- 
troling every other exhibition of their common nature. Imme- 
diately before Mr. Beckford ieft Lisbon and Portugal, which he did 
with regret and with the kindest feelings, he was present at the 
performance of the dead mass at the church of Martyrs. The gran- 
deur of the exhibition could not surpass the felicity of his descrip- 
tion of it. 


‘| went to the church of the Martyrs to hear the matins of Perez and 
the dead mass of Jomelli performed by all the pfincipal musicians of the 
royal chapel for the repose of the souls of their deceased predecessors. 
Such august, such affecting music I never heard, and perhaps may never 
hear again; for the flame of devout enthusiasm burns dim in almost every 
part of Europe, and threatens total extinction in a very few years. As 
yet it glows at Lisbon, and produced this day the most striking musical 
effect. 

‘Every individual present seemed penetrated with the spirit of those 
wwful words which Perez and Jomelli have set with tremendous sublimity. 
Not only the music, but the serious demeanour of the performers, of the 
officiating priests, and indeed of the whole congregation, was calculated 
to impress a solemn, pious terror of the world beyond the grave. The 
splendid decoration of the church was changed into mourning, the tribunes 
hung with black, and a veil of gold and purple thrown over the high altar. 
In the midst of the choir stood a catafalque surrounded with tapers in 
lofty candelabra, a row of priests motionless on each side. ‘There was an 
awful silence for several minutes, and then began the solemn service of 
the dead. The singers turned pale as they sang, ‘ ‘Timor mortis me con- 
turbat.’ 

« After the requiem, the high mass of Jomelli, in commemoration of the 
deceased, was performed ; that famous composition which begins with a 


movement imitative of the tolling of bells, 
‘ Swinging slow with sullen roar.’ 
These deep, majestic sounds, mingled with others like the cries for mercy 


of unhappy beings, around whom the shadows of death and the pains of 
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hell were gathering, shook every nerve in my frame, and called up in my 
recollection so many affecting images, that I could not refrain from tears. 

“I scarcely knew how I was conveyed to the palace, where Marialva 
expected my coming with the utmost impatience. Our conversation took 
a most serious turn. He entreated me not to forget Portugal, to meditate 
upon the awful service I had been hearing, and to remember he should not 
die in peace unless I was present to close his eyes.”—pp. 253—255. 


But we must part with Mr. Beckford at Madrid, and leave him 
in the Escurial, a suitable part to take a farewell of these fine 


brilliant and imaginative volumes. We string part of two chapters 
together. 


“The Escurial, though overhung by melancholy mountains, is placed 
itself on a very considerable eminence, up which we were full half an 
hour toiling, the late rains having washed this part of the road into utter 
confusion, There is something most severely impressive in the facade of 
this regal convent, which, like the palace of Persepolis, is overshadowed by 
the adjoining mountain ; nor didI pass through a vaulted cloister into the 
court before the church, solid as if hewn out of a rock, without expe- 
riencing a sort of shudder, to which no doubt the vivid recollection of the 
black and blood-stained days of our gloomy queen Mary’s husband not 
slightly contributed. The sun being again overcast, the porches of the 
church surmounted by grim statues, appeared so dark and cavern-like, 
that I thought myself about to enter a subterraneous temple set apart for 
the service of some mysterious and terrible religion. And when I saw the 
high altar, in all its pomp of jasper steps, ranks of columns one above the 
other, and paintings filling up every interstice, full before me, I felt com- 
pletely awed.” 

‘“« The prior, who is not easily pleased, seemed to have suspicions that 
the seriousness of my demeanour was not entirely orthodox; I overheard 
him saying to Roxas, ‘shall I shew him the Angel’s feather ? you know we 
do not display this our most-valued, incomparable relic to every body, nor 
unless upon special occasions.—‘ The occasion is sufficiently special,’ 
answered my partial friend: ‘the letters I brought to you are your war- 
rant, and I beseech your reverence to let us look at this gift of heaven, 
which I am extremely anxious myself to adore and venerate.’ 

“Forth stalked the prior, and drawing out from a remarkably large 
cabinet, an equally capacious sliding shelf—(the source, I conjecture, of 
the potent odour I complained of )—displayed. lying stretched out upon a 
quilted silken mattress, the most glorious specimen of plumage ever beheld 
in terrestrial regions—a feather from the wing of the Archangel Gabriel, 
full three feet long, and of a blushing hue more soft and delicate than that 
of the loveliest rose. I longed to ask at what precise moment this trea- 
sure had been dropped—whether from the air—on the open ground, or 
within the walls of the humble tenement at Nazareth; but I repressed all 
questions of an indiscreet tendency—the why and wherefore, the when 
and how, for what and to whom such a palpable manifestation of archan- 
gelic beauty and wingedness had been vouchsafed. 

‘“‘ He led the way through a labyrinth of cloisters, gloomy as the grave ; 
till ordering a grated door to be thrown open, the light of our flambeaux 
fell upon a flight of most beautiful marble steps, polished as a mirror, 
leading down between walls of the rarest jaspers to a portal of no great 
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size, but enriched with balusters of rich bronze, sculptured architraves, 
and tablets of inscriptions, in a style of the greatest magnificence. 

«« As I descended the steps, a gurgling sound, like that of a rivulet, 
caught my ear. ‘ What means this?’ said I. ‘It means,’ answered the 
monk, ‘ that the sepulchral cave on the left of the stairs, where repose the 
bodies of many of our queens and infantas, is properly ventilated, runni 
water being excellent for that purpose.’ I went on, not lulled by these 
rippling murmurs, but chilled when I reflected through what precincts 
flows this river of death. | 

«« Arrived at the bottom of the stairs, we passed through the portal just 
mentioned, and entered a circular saloon, not more than five-and-thirty 
feet in diameter, characterized by extreme elegance, not stern solemnity. 
The regal sarcophagi, rich in golden ornaments, ranged one above the 
other, forming panels of the most decorative kind; the lustre of exqui- 
sitely sculptured bronze, the pavement of mottled alabaster ; in short, this 
graceful tomb, covered with scrolls of the most delicate foliage, appeared 
to the eye of my imagination more like a subterraneous boudoir, prepared 
by some gallant young magician for the reception of an enchanted and 
enchanting princess, than a temple consecrated to the king of terrors.” — 
pp- 316—327. ‘ 





Aru. IV.—Discoveries in Asia Minor, including a Description of the Ruins 
of several ancient Cities. By the Rev. F. V. J. Anunprty. 2 Vols. 
8vo. London; Bentley. 1834: 


Ir Mr. Arundell has been tempted, by the sucgess and popularity 
which has lately attended the publication of several of the nume- 
rous travels into the eastern parts of the world, with which 
Europeans have hitherto been very imperfectly acquainted, he has 
presumed too much upon his own exertions and the good nature of 
the reading public. We must say, the work before us is very un- 
satisfactory. The discoveries he makes are meagre ; the manner 
in which he proceeded to work, imperfect and injudicious ; and the 
time he took in performing the duty he allotted himself, quite inade- 
quate. That he has added to our geographical knowledge consi- 
derably cannot be denied. The discovery of the precise site of 
Antioch of Pisidia is an important particular, not merely on ac- 
count of the eminent character it had in ancient times, but as a 
key to the geography and topography of the adjacent countries. 
But this, and all else that he has done, is quite disproportioned to 
what one would desire to find in such a field of ancient renown as 
Lesser Asia; and, we must add, to the size of the goodly volumes, 
that announce themselves as containing discoveries. 

The manner of his procedure, and the taste displayed in narra- 
ting it, are not much better. In our perusal of the work, we have 
more than once put the question to ourselves what would Lieute- 
nant Burnes, whose travels into Bokhara we had not long ago oc- 
casion to read, have done in such a prolific territory as Lesser Asia. 
That. manly, judicious, and enterprising gentleman would have 

kept up, and in a great measure satisfied, the earnest and solemn 
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longings of the heart, regarding the land and the cities which the 
persecuted and mighty St. Paul has consecrated with an unparel- 
leled interest, instead of blunting our eagerness, and quenching our 
religious enthusiasm, as the work before us, has in some measure 
done. But we must come to the immediate duty imposed upon us, 
and give our readers as deep an insight as our limits will permit, 
respecting Mr. Arundell’s discoveries, which we will attempt to do, 
by accompanying him on his way. 

In October 1833, the author, along with Mr. Dethier, the accre- 
dited agent of the Belgian government, left Smyrna with some other 
attendants, and proceeded by Nymphi and Cassaba to Sardis. Be- 
tween the two last named towns, a spectacle presented itself, which 
the author tells us is frequently to be seen since the destruction 
of the Janissaries and the establishment of regular troops. This 
was a number of lads, few of them above fifteen years of age, who 
were tied together with strong ropes, like a caravan of camels 
guarded by Turks. The boys did not seem reluctant; but one 
poor woman followed them, evidently the mother of one of them, 
in all the agony of despair. ‘‘ But where is the difference, says our 
author, between those recruits and the conscripts of civilized 
France, or the victims of a pressgang in enlightened and religious 
[england ?” For some distance after this, they encountered nothing 
‘‘ more remarkable than several caravans of camels, having a horse 
for their leader, instead of their usual conducteur, an ass! And 
this on the very plains where Cyrus owed his victory over Croesus, 
chiefly to the horror which the horses of that day had for the gen- 
tleman of the hunch-back.” Upon this last sentence, we have 
only to remark, that such is the sort of witticism the reverend gen- 
tleman is much in the habit of using in the course of these volumes. 
Whether the display, be natural light, and pungent, or forced and 
unbecoming, is left to our readers. ‘The author, however, who 
seems to be an amiable religious man, though too frequently sickly 
in taste, as he is (and weare sorry to learn it) in body, is brought 
into our favour by the following passages, and indeed throughout 
the work, by similar proofs of zeal and seriousness :— 

« A much more interesting object was now the Acropolis of Sardis rising 
before us, and presenting a striking resemblance to the mountain above 
the town of Zante, and the soft sand-stone rock distorted and rent in the 
same extraordinary manner, and perhaps by the same agency, of earth- 
quakes. 

“ With our eyes fixed on this crumbling monument of the grandeur and 
nothingness of man, and looking in vain for the city, whose multitudes 
lie under the countless sepulchral hillocks on the other side of the Hermus, 
we arrived at what was once the metropolis of Lydia. 

“If I should be asked what impresses the mind most strongly, on be- 
holding Sardis, I should say, its indescribable solitude, like the darkness in 
Egypt, darkness that could be felt. So the dleep solitude of the spot, 
once the ‘lady of kingdoms,’ produces a corresponding feeling of desolate 
abandonment in the mind, which can never be forgotten. 
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“ Connect this feeling with the message of Apocalypse — the church 
of Sardis :—‘Thou hast a name that thou livest, and art dead; I will 
come on thee asa thief; and thou sha not know at what hour I will 
come upon thee ;”—and then look round and ask, where are the churches, 
where are the Christians of Sardis? The tumuli beyond the Hermus 
reply, “ All dead!” suffering the infliction of the threatened judgment of 
God for the abuse of their privileges. Let the unbeliever then be asked, 
is there no truth in prophecy? no reality in religion ?”—pp. 27, 28. 


The travellers arrive at Koola, after passing, in their approach to 
the town, through the midst of lava, the ground being covered 
with small volcanic stones. Koola contains about fifteen hundred 
houses, one-tenth of which are Greek. It is supposed by Colonel 
Leake to stand on the site of the ancient Meonia, though this is 
at variance with Pliny’s account. ‘The women of this town are de- 
scribed as very beautiful. The ridges of lava are numerous all 
around, and the road, which passes through the once melted and 
burning stones, rough, and frequently steep. They ascend what he 
is assured was the Acropolis of the town of Tabala, but found 
nothing more indicative of what such a city had been than frag- 
ments of walls, cisterns, and houses. The country increased every 
step, they now took, in interest for the geologist ; and on various 
grounds, the author ‘thinks that the sea had at one time reached 
to those parts. But we cannot enter upon his conjectures and rea- 
soning. We go on to the village of Achmatla, where the travellers 
are lodged at an Oda, a charitable and hospitable place of enter- 
tainment and protection, well worth a notice :— 


‘Tt was not till’the present journey that I was aware of the precise na- 
ture of these Odas, and of their universality throughout Asia Minor. They 
are not endowed or supported by the government, but are entirely private 
charities. One at least is to be found in every village throughout the 
country, and often several in a small village. The original founder charges 
his estate, be it great or little, with the perpetual maintenance of the 
Oda; and it seems in most cases to be the tenure by which the estate 
is held. Nor is this confined to the wealthy ; it as frequently happens that 
even a poor man, whose little spot of ground is barely sufficient, after 
paying the Aga’s decimes, &c. to find bread for his children, charges 
them to keep a chamber (perhaps the whole house has only two) as an 
Oda for the stranger. No questions are asked of this stranger whether 
he be a disciple of the prophet, a Christian, or a Jew—it is enough that 
he is a stranger, and needs the rights of hospitality. He is provided gratu- 
itously with food, and fuel, and lodging, and even the liberality is ex- 
tended to his beast. 

‘‘We abuse the Turk, and call hima barbarian; but where is the country 
in civilized Europe, that a poor, distressed traveller, faint and sinking 
under his privations, and without a farthing to procure a bit of bread, or 
2 shed to shelter him from the winter’s storm—where is that country ?>— 
let the abusers of the uncivilized Turk answer the question—where is 
that country in which such a poor wretch will find from village to village 
a warm-hearted reception, lodging, and food ?’”’—pp. 72, 73, 
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A few hours after leaving Achmatla, they come to the neighbour- 
hood of the ruins of a place called Suleiman, hitherto wholly un- 
known to Europeans, an important part of their projected tour. 
On ascending the Acropolis, they discovered extensive and magni- 
ficent ruins, which are minutely described, and all around innume- 
rable tombs, many of which are converted into capital houses for 
buffaloes, being excavated in the mountain, the summit of which 
is crowned with the ruins alluded to. The account given of these 
is much too long to be here quoted. The author, however, conjec- 
tures that this place is Clanudda, which name, he tells us, occurs 
in the Roman Itinerary, called the Pentinger Tables. We can 
afford only as much as to show the magnitude of prostrate gran- 
deur, which, Mr. Arundell says, would afford them ample scope for 
a month’s research; the tombs, as he thinks, containing treasures, 
and probably many curious specimens of ancient paintings :— 


“The road leading round the east or south-east side brought us first to 
the theatre, of which the remains of seats are few, though enough of the 
basement of the proscenium remains to determine its form; the breadth 
being abcut ninety-feet. 

‘“* Beyond and above this, the wall of the acropolis is seen extending a 
considerable way ; and, entering through a ruined dourway, we came to 
what at first appeared to be the stadium, a long and narrow hollow with 
remains of entrances on the north side; but we changed our opinions af- 
terwards—it may have been a portico. 

‘“‘ Near this is an arch more than half buried, and a few yards beyond, 
towards the north or north-east, are the considerable remains of a large 
gateway of yellow stone, with some fragments of an earlier date. 

“ Arrived here, we could perceive that we were on a tongue of land or 
isthmus ; the acropolis on three sides being nearly a precipice, and on the 
north, or fourth, defended by the city wall, of which this gateway formed 
the entrance, at the neck of the isthmus, being here only about seventy- 
feet-wide. 

‘Passing through the gate and without the walls, on a narrow terrace, 
overlooking a valley of great depth, are the basement and members of a 
temple of white sculptured marble; a little beyond which, the prostrate 
remains of another temple; which, from the beautiful Ionic ornaments, 
we shall call an Ionic temple, if the remains of a statue of Roman cos- 
tume, probably an emperor, did not make it more probable that the order 
was composite. Still farther on the same continued line, the basement, 
elevated on some steps, of another and smaller temple. 

‘“‘ Immediately in front of this last temple, on the brow of the mountain 
or terrace overlooking the valley, are three arches, about fifteen feet wide, 
and ten feet high; there are appearances of other arches continued some 
way beyond.—pp. 81—83. 

It is vexatious when we are told by the author that they were 
compelled to leave such a scene, compelled merely by their own 
arrangements ; and this it is, that makes us almost regret they 
entered upon the field at all. But we hope their meagre notice of 
the ruins at Suleiman, will be sufficient to prompt more indefatiga- 
ble tourists to explore the same parts. It is not by any means 
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the only occasion, however, which the author affords us reason to 
blame, or at least lament, the hurried manner in which his enter- 
prize was conducted. What indeed could be expected of travels 
into unknown districts, those too of Lesser Asia, though now a 
land of barbarism and ignorance, yet so “ exuberant,” as he says, 
in antiquities, that, with no better implement than a penknife, you 
may dig up bags full of medals and vases wherever you please, 
when those travels only occupied six weeks ! 

The author, however, gives a ground plan of the ruins at Sulei- 
man or Clanudda, and there is a lithographic view of the localities 
and mountain, crowned by the Acropolis, beautifully executed, 
which help to make amends for the want of more precise matter. 
He is now in Phrygia, and this leads us to observe, that the map 
given, is, we think, very correct, and certainly very intelligible. 
Kobek is the place next described, “ of prepossessing appearance, 
with its minarets and conac.” The columns and other fragments 
brought from Suleiman, not for distant, are numerous and abun- 
dant. But mark the‘tantalizing information :—“ Ifa traveller could 
remain a day here (it is, gentle reader, only one day, in Mr. Arun- 
dell’s book of discoveries) and be permitted to see the inscriptions 
which unquestionably must exist in the mosques and private houses, 
(and we say, from his own narrative, all this is wnquestionably 
easily obtained), the name of the city of Suleiman would speedily, 
be brought to light. Speedily is the word, and our discoverer 
would not remain to do a thing speedily. We are waxing wroth, 
a thing unusual and inconvenient to us, and therefore pass we on 
to matter for the faculty, found at the next village :— 


“ Monday, Oct. 22.—The elevated situation of Cuselare appears so fa- 
vourable to health, and the general appearance of the villagers bore such 
evidence of its being so, that we were surprised to have our researches of 
Besh-sher delayed till ten o’clock, by the multitude of patients coming to 
consult the Hakim. 

“ Our medical science was not sufficiently profound to decide correctly 
on the nature of the disorder—for all were effected precisely in the same 
way, with tumours and boils behind the ears, on the breast, hands, and 
feet. The females and children were-most severely attacked, and it was 
not a passing epidemic, but a disorder long seated in the village, and, 
as far as we could learn, the only disorder it was subject to. 

“ Possibly the scarcity of water, and that of an indifferent quality,may be 
the principal cause. In addition to our pill-box, we thought the hot baths, 
which we heard of as beingabout two hoursto the south of Cuselare, might 
be beneficial, and recommended them to our patients.”—pp. 100, 101. 


There are ample grounds, we think, for blaming Mr. Arundell 
very roundly, for the hasty and sometimes slovenly way in which he 
disposes of things, from whom we expected to hear and learn a great 
deal. We must not, however, withhold something like an apology, 
suggested by a letter written by Kyriacos, one of his companions, 
who thus expressed himself from the neighbourhood of the scenes 
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our author ts traversing, in the year 1827, when trading in carpets, 
which are exclusively dealt in at those quarters :— 


*‘ How is it possible to get information respecting ancient remains from 
barbarians without an atom of curiosity, and who, whenever such questions 
are asked, never fail to suspect that the inquirer has ever in view the dis- 
covery of hidden treasures, which treasures they firmly believe to be 
under safe keeping of spirits and demons, insomuch that they think the 
very treasure itself (the pieces of money) have the virtue to drive away 
spirits, and that therefore we inquire the names and situation of roads, 
of ruins, and towns, that we may be the better informed where to dig for 
treasures. This belief is firmly fixed in the minds of both Greeks and 
Turks; and, in addition to this, they think that the search for old remains 
is only pretence to get better information to betray the places to the ene- 
my of the Turks. Now, since this is the case, you will be satisfied at 
present with the imperfect information I am able to give.” —pp. 111, 112. 

“We pass over various references to the author’s former journey 
to some of the towns mentioned, which has been heretofore published, 
and some long yarns told by an old blind Turk, which swell the 
work, without adding much additional light to Lesser Asia. He 


gains Ishekli, which he asserts positively, on the evidence of 


inscriptions, stands on the site of the ancient city of Eumenia ; and 
soon after Decnare, ascertained, he also tells us, to be.where stood 
Apamea, celebrated from its connection with the name of Cicero 
and other eminent Romans. These discoveries, however, are not 
the result of this journey. The appearances at this latter place 
have been, in the course of ages, greatly altered by earthquakes, so 
as to render it extremely difficult now to follow ancient historians. 
Here are highly entertaining conjectures connected with Apamea. 


«Severely as Apamea has suffered in all periods of her history from earth- 
quakes, she was not included in the list of the twelve cities of Asia which 
were overthrown in the fifth year of Tiberius, and therefore the descrip- 
tions which I found, and which are published in my first journey, do not 
relate to the liberality of that emperor, but to a subsequent earthquake 
in the reign of Tiberius Claudius, mentioned by Tacitus: ‘To the citi- 
zens of Apamea, whose city had been overthrown by an earthquake, the 
tribute was remitted for five years*.” This was A.U. 807. and A. 54. 

“It is acurious coincidence, and well worthy attention, for I do not 
recollect to have ever seen it mentioned, that the earthquake which hap- 
pened at Philippi, and by which the doors of Paul’s prison were opened, was 
the year 53, perhaps a few months only before the tribute was remitted to 
the citizens of Apamea. Now, an earthquake sufficiently strong to over- 
throw a city in Asia Minor would be felt strongly also in the remoter 
distances of Macedonia—sufhciently strong, perhaps, to open the bars 
of a prison door. The great earthquake at Aleppo was felt severely in 
Smyrna, though no buildings were thrown down. As God often works 
miracles even by natural causes, so the prison doors being opened to 
Paul by the earthquake would still be the effect of divine agency. Does 
not this fact afford much internal evidence of the truth of the sacred his- 
torians. —pp. 206, 207. 

Again, 


‘ But tradition has honoured Apamea by connecting it with an event 
. we) 
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which has produced more important changes in the world than earth- 
quakes—the general deluge. In the Sybilline verses, which though pro- 
bably spurious, are very ancient, we are told that Mount Ararat, on which 
the ark rested, is on the confines of Phrygia, at the sources of the river 
Marsyas, and hence it is supposed that Apamea was called Apamea Kiob- 
tos, or Apamea, the ark, distinguishing it from other cities of the same 
name. 

««The ark,’ says Bochart, ‘a little while after the subsidence of the 
waters of the deluge, is said by Moses to have rested upon the mountains 
Ararat.” In what part of the world are these mountains? The Sybil- 
line verses decide the question. 

«<«QOn the frontiers of the black Phrygia rises a lofty mountain, called 
Ararat.’ ”’ 

“Tf, then, we may believe the Sibyl, Mount Ararat was in Phrygia ; 
and, if we would know the precise spot in Phrygia, she will tell us it was 

‘at the sources of the great river Marsyas.’ 

“If you are still incredulous, the Sibyl will kindly offer her personal 
testimony to the fact; and that you may admit she is a competent witness, 
she tells you she is no less a personage than the daughter-in-law of Noah, 
whether wife of Shem, Ham, or Japhet, does not appear, and was of the 
happy number who escaped the destroying waters.””—pp. 208—210. 

This latter conjecture is much and strongly opposed by various 
facts and theories, which we have not room to discuss. Although no 
mention is made in the Acts of the Apostles of Apemea having been 
distinguished by the presence of St. Paul, our author, with good 
reason, supposes, since it was only inferior to Laodicea and 
Ephesus, that it must have been included, when he is said to have 
gone “ throughout Phrygia, and the region of Galilee.” Be this as 
it may, the ruins of an ancient church were discovered there by Mr. 
Arundell and his friends. 

“This church is constructed of very large blocks of grey marble, with- 
out cement, having on many of the blocks single Greek letters, to guide 
the workmen to their proper position, and therefore possibly belonging to 
some earlier edifice. 

“The length within the great edifice is nearly sixty feet, and the breadth 
forty-five feet. The breadth of the inner portico fifteen feet ; and at each 
side of the portico, connected with it by a door-way, is a small inclosed 
space of fifteen feet square. ‘The outer portico is seventy-five feet wide 
and fifteen in breadth. This is open in front, and had probably a row of 
columns, though there are no remains of any; and as the ground falls in 
front, there was probably an ascent of some steps. 

‘“‘ At the eastern end, for the building stood east and west, is the Bema, 
a semicircle of fifteen feet wide and about nine feet deep. 

‘“The inner portico had three doors of entrance into the church, the 
centre or grand entrance, and a smaller one on either side. 

‘On several of the blocks is the Greek cross, but apparently cut in later 
times. 

“Upon many of the tombs on the hill below the church, the cross is 
also to be seen ; Christian sepulchres of a very early date.”—pp. 217, 218. 


We now come to the “ principal objects proposed by the author 
in this journey—the discovery of the city of Antioch, in Pisidia, 
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and the towns of Lystra and Derbe, places possessing so much 
interest from the Inbours and sufferings of St. Paul, and yet the 
very situation of all three is wholly unknown in modern geography.” 
Twenty-five miles distance from Apamea they discovered the noble 
remains of the town of Apollonia, at a place called Olou-bourlou. 
Here the Acropolis is a naked perpendicular rock of stupendous 
height. After narrating the difficulty they had in obtaining leave 
from the Aga, or governor of the town, to inspect the antiquities 
within his jurisdiction, they enter the gateway of the Acropolis, and 
come upon a small Greek colony of about three hundred persons, 
separated altogether from the rest of the Turkish inhabitants, who, 
aecording to their own accounts, had occupied their present posi- 
tion from the earliest times. They intermarry only among them- 
selves, and have no connexion with any other Christians from 
without, though included within the diocese of the Archbishop of 
Pisidia. Our author says, there was something so primitive in their 
manner and appearance that he could readily believe their story, 
and he fancied seeing in them the representatives of the Antioch 
Christians, who had been driven from that city by the earlier per- 
secutions. ‘he Papas was a venerable old man, who had been a 
widower nearly forty years. Their church was an ancient structure, 
though on the foundation of a much earlier one. Numerous frag- 
ments and mutilated inscriptions are fixed on the outer walls. 
When manuscripts were inquired after, the Papa gave the usual 
answer, that many such had been destroyed ‘not long ago to bind 
books. ‘* These Greek Christians,” continues Mr. Arundell, “ knew 


nothing of their own language, and were very thankful when I 


offered to send them a few Testaments in Turkish, and, if possible, 
some elementary books for the purpose of establishing a school.” 
The inscriptions found at this place completely established that it 
was the site of ancient Apollonia. 

The discovery of this ancient town at once assured the travellers 
of the greater object of their journey, that of Antioch of Pisidia ; 
the distance between the two being forty-five miles. They arrive 
at Yalabatz. Here the quantity of immense squared blocks of 
stone and sculptured fragments, which they saw would of them- 
selves have convinced the travellers that they were on the site of 
a great city, independent of the aqueduct which they discovered. 
Leaving Yalobatz, and going on the north side of it, in the direc- 
tion of the aqueduct, they gained an elevated plateau, accuratlely 
described by Strabo. 

‘Leaving the town, and going on the north side of it, in the direction 
of the aqueduct, we were soon upon an elevated plateau, accurately 
described by Strabo, by the name of 4e¢0¢, The quantity of ancient 
pottery, independently of the ruins, told US ®t once that we were upon the 
emplacement of the city of Antioch. The Superb members of a temple, 
which from the thyrsus on many of them evidently belonged to Bacchus, 
was the first thing we saw. Passing on, a long and immense building, 
constructed with prodigious stones, and standing east and west, made me 
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entertain a hope that it might be a church—a church of Antioch! It was 
so; the ground plan, with the circular end for the bema all remaining ! 
Willingly would I have remained hours in the midst of a temple—perhaps 
one of the very earliest consecrated to the Saviour; but we were obliged 
to hasten on. 

« The next thing that attracted our notice, were two large magnificent 
arches, a souterrain running far beneath the hill, and supporting the plat- 
form of a superb temple. A high wall of immense stones, without cement, 
next occurred, part probably of the gate of the city, and near it the ground 


plan of another building. 


‘‘ From hence ran a wall, at least its ruins, along towards the aqueduct, 
crowning the brow of the hill,and abruptly terminating where the hill 
became so precipitous as to require no defence. The remains of the aque- 
duct, of which twenty-one arches are perfect, are the most splendid I ever 
beheld ; the stones, without cement, of the same massy dimensions as in 
the wall. 

« The view, when near the aqueduct, was enchanting, and well entitled 
Antioch to its rank of capital of the province of Pisidia. In the valley on 
the left, groves of poplars and weeping willows seemed to sing the song of 
the psalmist, ‘We hanged our harps upon the willows,’ &c. mourning, as 
at Babylon, for the melancholy fate of this once great Christian city. Nat 
a Christian now resides in it, except a single Greek in the khan. Not a 
church nor any priest to officiate, where Paul and Barnabas, and their suc- 
cessors, converted the thousands of idolaters to the true faith !’—pp. 268 
270. 

Where the Synagogue once stood, and the mansions that hospi- 
tably received the apostles, and those of their persecutors, who 
drove them from the city, all now is obliterated and levelled to the 
ground. A lithographic drawing is judiciously here introduced, 
which gives an impressive and clear idea of the surrounding coun- 
try, representing the rugged Alpine Peaks of Mount Taurus, covered 
with snow, in the distance. Certain ruins were examined, which 
proved themselves to be those of the temple of Bacchus. Besides 
the Thyrsus, they found an inscription in which L. Calpurnius is . 
called ‘“‘ High Priest for life of the most glorious god Bacchus :”— 


‘While Mr. Dethier was making a sketch, Kyriacos assisted me in mea- 
suring the church of Antioch, one hundred and sixty feet long, without 
the portico, and eighty feet wide. Perhaps we were standing on the 
very spot where Paul made his admirable sermon ; for it is very natural 
to suppose that the oldest church was built upon the site of the 
synagogue. 

To the north of the church, and nearly ina line with it, are the arches 
of a grand souterrain, and the platform of a very large temple above 
them; but nothing more than the ground-plan remains. From hence 
I went to join Mr. Dethier, while Kyriacos, who had not as much anti- 
quarian mania as ourselves, very wisely perched himself on the top of one 
of the arches, patiently awaiting our return. 

‘‘The remains of a theatre lie on the east side of the church, on a little 
ascent. The seats are all removed, and the diameter not exceeding one 
hundred and fifty feet. Beyond the theatre, ascending still on the east, 
‘alittle on the left, are vestages of another church of‘small size. 
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‘* Above this are remains of walls on either side, as if the continuation 
of a street, terminated at the distance of about three hundred feet by the 
solid rock being cut in a semicircular form and perpendicularly, with 
square holes all round, as if for beams, about eight feet from the 
ground. 

“ The breadth of this semicircular area was about one hundred and sixty 
feet, and its depth probably as much. But within the circular part near the 
head, rises an oblong inclosure, hewn also out of the solid rock, though 
the numerous fragments of fluted columns and sculptured stones prov- 
ed that some building once stood above it, which, though of small di- 
mensions, must have been very magnificent. A sort of well or reservoir 
occupied the centre of this oblong inclosure, the length of which was 
about twenty feet. Before the reservoir part, and connected with it, was 
a square platform about twenty-five feet long and twenty-five wide. Out- 
side the reservoir, the rock is cut all round with steps. In front of the 
whole is a level space, after which the ground falls, and some founda- 
tions show there had been an ascent by steps. 

“The pillars are of white marble, fluted, and three feet in diameter— 
the capitals Corinthian. On what appeared fragments of the frieze were 
a victory, and the caput bovis between garlands—and on another a lion, 
and a winged animal having a bull’s head. Jam not an architect, and 
it would be presuming to decide upon the nature of this curious place; 
but if I may hazard a conjecture, may it not be a portico, and of that 
kind, which from its semicircular shape was called Sigma, because re 
sembling the form of that letter. The sculpture was spirited and in 
good taste. If, instead of a portico, this edifice was a temple, I should 
take it to be the temple of Lunus, or Men Arczeus, whose worship was 
established at Antioch. 

“About three hundred feet to the south of this portico was an elevated 
spot with foundations, perhaps the acropolis. Excavations were going 
on in every direction, and the workmen were every. moment uncovering 
columns and foundations. It is therefore extraordinary that so much 
yet exists above ground. 

**We now descended by a cemetery to the river, where we were told 
were numerous incriptions, but we found none, though the wall which 
bordered the river all the way, even beyond the town, was composed 
almost entirely of ancient fragments, and square blocks.” —pp. 272—275. 


We have been endeavouring to give a favourable specimen and . 
hasty outline of Mr. Arundell’s work, and we shall not pause here to 
notice the trifling and unsuitably placed anecdotes, and would-be 
laughable things, that are sometimes intermixed. Our desire is to 
keep to manly and serious matter. We therefore join the author in 
declaring how delightful it is to suppose, that such Arch-priests, 
as many of the inscriptions found mention, may have been of the 
Gentiles, who besought that the word of the Lord might he 
preached unto them ; and, hearing it, were glad, and glorified God : 
and, believing, were ordained to eternal life !— 


« Fach spot trodden by an apostle must be regarded by Christians with 
some of those feelings of solemn and serious delight, which they cannot 
describe, which none but themselves can understand. At the place where 
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a martyr died, or where his corpse was interred, the most languid believe 
may be expected to form new resolutions of devotedness to his Divine 
Master, and consecrate himself to new fidelity, in following those’ who 
through the faith of suffering, and the patience of martyrdom, inherited the 


. promises.” 


‘If the Syrian Antioch had the high privilege of being the spot where 
the disciples of Jesus were first denominated by the name of their Master, 
Antioch of Pisidia stands almost as prominently distinguished, as the 
place where, the Jews having rejected the offer of salvation, the glad tidings 
and privileges of the gospel were offered to the Gentile world,—I may say 
first offered, for though the family of Cornelius, and the proconsul of 
Cyprus, are instances of Gentile conversions, previous to the arrival of 
Paul and Barnabas at Antioch, yet we read of no other place in which the 
gospel is offered to the acceptance of the Gentiles after its rejection by 
the Jews.” —pp. 294—296. 


The evidence adduced by Mr. Arundell of the identity of the 
ancient city he has been describing with Antioch of Pisidia is 
ample and quite satisfactory. His purpose, on setting out on this 
exploring tour, was to proceed in search of Lystra and Derbe ; but 
the advanced period of the year, and the Egyptian army in the 
neighbourhood, under Ibraham Pasha, together with the passing 
of troops all over the country, made the travellers determine on 
returning, but not by the same route they advanced. Accordingly, 
after coasting nearly three sides of the lake of Eyendir, and goin 
by Isbarta to Sagalassus, they came back by Bourdour, cand 
thence by a route, in great part new, to the back of Chonas.” We 
have not found, however, the return so interesting as the advance ; 
and therefore will, after submitting a few extracts to our readers, 
dismiss the work. Take the following solution of a passage in the 
New Testament :— 7 


«« As we were ascending the hill, I saw something shining on the road, 
which proved to be one of the needles used by the camel-drivers for 
mending their camel furniture. It was about six inches long, and had a 
large, very long eye; it had evidently been dropped by one of the con- 
ductors of a caravan which was some little way a-head of us, and of which 
the sound of the camel bells, as it was occasionally brought to us by the 
wind, was so agreeable, that I was not surprised Mr. Lovell should call 
the camels lovers of music. 

«This association of the needle with the camels at once reminded me 
of the passage which has been considered so difficult to be illustrated. 
‘It is easier for a camel to pass through the eye of a needle, than for a 
rich man to enter into the kingdom of God.’ 

“ Why should it not be taken literally? As the usages of the east are 
as unvarying as the laws of the Medes and Persians, I can easily imagine 
that even the camel driver of Rachel carried his needles‘about with him to 
mend ‘the furniture ;’ and the equipment of a camel driverin those days 
could not well have been more simple than at present ; comprising simply 
his long benish or cloak of white felt or coarse cloth, the shield against 
sun and cold by day, and his bed by night; a tinned casan, or crock, for 
his pillau, and all the other uses of the cuisine ; a wooden bowl to prepare 
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the barley or dari balls for his camels, and his needles and cordage. His 
short pipe and tobacco-bag are luxuries of modern days. 

“ The needle, from its constant and daily use, must have held a pro- 
minent place in his structure of ideas and imagery; and as we know how 
fertile the imaginations of these camel-drivers were in furnishing us with 
proverbs and legendary tales, for Mahomet is said to have heard the story 
of the seven sleepers of Ephesus from a fellow camel-driver, why may not 
the impracticability of a camel’s passing through the eye of hisneedle, even 
a common camel, much more the double hunched gentleman of Bactria, 


have been a common expression to denote an impossibility ?”—pp. 119 
—121. 


The author, when speaking of establishing a school at Ephesus, 
says truly, that volumes have been written on the question, whether 
Dr. Bell or Mr. Lancaster, is to have the honour of the invention 
of the system of mutuel enseignement. It is, he continues, not ge- 
nerally known, if known at all, that this system was actually in 
use at the great seat of ancient learning, Athens, one hundred 
and fifty years ago, as may be seen by referring to a small volume, 
in French, called “‘ Athénes Ancienne et Moderne.” The author is 
the Sieur de la Guilletiére, and the work was published in 1675. 


The following is the account of the school system which he 
gives :— 


‘“‘ Our janissary proposed to us to go and see a Greek of his acquaint- 
ance, who was a didascolos, or schoolmaster. We desired no better, 
and were upon thorns till we were with him; but alas! how were we 
disappointed, (who expected nothing but the sublime notions of Plato, 
Zeno, and Aristotle,) when the janissary told us he was a mechanic—how 
were we surprised to consider a man of that quality should succeed to the 
place of such excellent persons. We found about thirty young lads sit- 
ting upon benches, and thtir master at the head of them. He rose up 
when we came in, and received us very civilly, in which, to give them their 
due, that nation is not sparing. 

‘The janissary desired him to go on with his boys, and give us the 
liberty of seeing his method, which was pretty, and much beyond ours ; 
the master causing the whole classis to read at a time without confusion, 
every scholar being obliged to attention, and to mind what his next neigh- 
bour reads. They had each of them the same authors in their hand ; and, 
for example, if he had thirty scholars, he chose out some continued dis- 
course, and gave them but thirty words to read ; the first boy reading the 
first word, the second boy the second word, and so on. 

“If they read soundly and right, he gave them thirty words more ; but 
if any of the boys were at an imperfect, he was corrected by the next, who 
was always very exact in observing him, and he his neighbour, till the 
whole number of words were read: so that the thirty scholars lying all of 
them at catch, and ready to take advantage of any defect in their neigh- 
bour, stimulated by an ambition of being thought the best scholar, every 
one’s lesson was the lesson of all, and happy was he that could say it the 
best. 

To obviate any of the scholars in eluding that word by preparing him- 
self for any single word, their places were changed, and he who at one 
reading was in the first place was removed a good distance in the next. 
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Thus one lesson was enough for a whole form, how numerous soever ; and, 
what was very convenient for the master, the boys were not constrained 
to come to him one after another, for every one was a master to his 


neighbour.—Account of a late Voyage to Athens, englished in the year 
1676.”—pp. 263, 264. . 


How difficult it is to be original: that which is, has been before, 
and there is nothing new but steam under the sun; steam-boats 
and coaches we mean. 

At the close of our abridgment of some parts of Mr. Arundell’s 
journey into Lesser Asia, and of our observations upon the manner 
in which it has been published in these volumes, we cannot do jus- 
tice to ourselves without repeating, that the discoveries he has 
made are not equal to what the pretensions of such a book would 
lead one to expect. Far be it from us to detract from the value 
and the interest belonging to the chief merit of his exertions—the 
discovery of Antioch in Pisidia ; but had he inserted much fewer 
of his conjectures, and more rarely drawn upon his former travels 
published years ago, one slender volume might have really con- 
tained all that is valuable or new in these goodly octavos. There 
is frequent repetitions too of the exact same sentiments respecting 
the labours of the Apostles ; together with a considerable quantity 
of solemn idling. 





Art. V.—Report of the Committee of the House of Commons, on the 
Usury Laws. Printed by order, 1833. 


We entertain no doubt, that if the Bill for abolishing Imprisonment 
for Debt should pass into a law—although, from its being uncon- 
nected with the party controversies of the day, it may excite less 
attention than some other Parliamentary proceedings—it will 
really exercise a more beneficial influence upon the well-being of 
the great body of the people, than any legislative measure since 
the adoption of the Reform Bill. .Aithough many plausible con- 
siderations may be urged in favour of the old system, it is in fact 
sustained by the mere force of Aahzt: and this is also the only real 
support of the Usury Laws, the injurious operation of which is 
chiefly felt by the middling and poorer classes of the community. 
We indulge a confident hope, that a temperate but vigorous and 
persevering course of exertion on the part of the intelligent friends 
of improvement will meet, we are certain, in due time, with the 
same success in regard to this abuse, which will attend their efforts 
for the removal of the other. We are no friends of indiscriminate, 
wanton and violent changes in the laws :—we are free to say, on 
the contrary, that we consider an existing, and especially a long- 
established system, as preferable, ceteris paribus, to any one that 
can be substituted for it ; but when a law is notoriously and almost 
confessedly absurd, cruel and useless,—when nothing can be urged 
in favour of it but its antiquity,—we shall always be ready to con- 
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cur, as far as our influence may extend, in removing it from the 
statute book. Such is substantially the case with the existing laws 
prohibiting usury, or, in other words, prohibiting the owner of 
capital, invested in money, from making the same use of it which 
he is allowed to do when invested in lands, houses, or any 
other article. We shall now proceed to lay before our readers a 
rapid historical sketch of the usages on this subject, in some of the 
most distinguished countries of ancient and modern times, and 
shall then briefly examine the actual operation of the laws now 
existing in this country. 

I. Amongst ancient nations, the Jews are the first to claim our 
attention. Until their departure from the land of Egypt, under 
Moses, they had never acted as a nation ;—although for several 
hundred years they had preserved themselves as an unmixed race in 
their state of bondage. Long before this time, money had been 
used as an agent of commerce; and the letting of money to hire 
was a perfectly familiar thing. Of course, we should expect to find 
mention made of this practice in the Mosaic law. Nor, on inspec- 
tion, are we disappointed. The practice of taking interest for the 
loan of money, or any other commodity, is mentioned in the books 
of Exodus and Leviticus, wherein is recorded the revelation to 
Moses; and also in the book of Deuteronomy, in which are 
written the same commandments, as Moses communicated to the 
people. The passage in Exodus (xxi. 25) is in these words :— 
‘“‘ Tf thou lend money to any of my people that is poor by thee, thou 
shalt not be to him as an usurer, neither shalt thou lay upon him 
usury.” 

The passage in Leviticus (xxv. 35-37) is as follows :—* And if 
thy brother be waxen poor, and fallen in decay with thee, thou 
shalt relieve him, though he may be a stranger or sojourner ; that 
he may live with thee. Take thou no usury of him, or increase: 
but fear thy God; that thy brother may live with thee. Thou 
shalt not give him thy money upon usury, nor lend him thy victuals 
for increase: I am the Lord your God.” 

The passage in Deuteronomy (xxiii. 19-20) is in these words :— 
‘* Thou shalt not lend upon usury to thy brother; usury of money, 
usury of victuals, usury of any thing that is lent upon usury. Unto 
a stranger thou mayest lend upon usury, but unto thy brother thou 
shalt not lend upon usury, that the Lord thy God may bless thee.” 

These laws, having been once promulgated, bound the Jews to 
obedience as firmly as we should be bound by a commandment 
addressed directly to us by the Almighty. It is apparent, however, 
that they did not condemn the practice in the whole, but only in 
part; that they allowed the taking of interest, but forbade the 
taking it by one Jew of another. Accordingly, that singular race 
never hesitated to lend or hire money upon interest in their bus!- 
ness transactions with foreign nations. 

We wish to fix the attention of our readers particularly, upon 
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the distinction made by this law between interest amongst the Jews, 
and interest between them and other nations ; for on a singular 
misinterpretation of the Mosaic rule has been founded the most 
violent and long-continued warfare, by religious men, against all 
kinds of interest. It is only within a century or less that the 
question has not been argued solely as a question of religion. 

It is quite clear, that the intention of the Mosaic law was, not to 
declare the practice of taking interest an offence against the prin- 
ciples of morality, but to make the Jews consider each other as 
members of one family—all equally entitled to the use and enjoy- 
ment of the property of the nation. In other words, the law was 
not in its nature moral, but political; although, when it was once 
enacted, its violation was morally wrong. It furnished an exempli- 
fication of a distinction made by our common law between acts ° 
mala in se, wrong in themselves, or morally wrong, and mala pro- 
hibita, or acts wrong, because the law forbids them. Had the 
taking of interest been declared to be in itself an immoral act, the 
prohibition laid upon the Jews would extend to all mankind ; but 
otherwise it cannot be considered of universal obligation, any more 
than is the Jewish celebration of the Passover. Neglecting this 
distinction, and disregarding the fact that the taking of interest 1s 
not censured except between Jew and Jew, the ancient Christian 
fathers considered the practice as an abomination in the sight of 
God. It was not only condemned in their writings, but denounced 
as sinful by many a solemn council of the church. The canon law, 
or law of the Roman Catholic Hierarchy, repeated the sentence of 
condemnation, and went so far as to declare those heretics who by 
argument defended it. We know not whether any person was ever 
led to the stake for taking interest or for defending the practice ; 
but we think such a thing very probable: for we find the learned 
Doctor Wilson recommending the punishment of this offence by 
death in the following terms :—“ For my part, I will wish some 
penall lawe of death to be made against those usurers, as well as 
against theeves or murtherers, for that they deserve death much 
more than such men doe; for these usurers destroye and devour up 
not onlie whole families, but also whole countries, and bring all 
folke to beggary that have to doe with them.” History tells us, 
also, that the inquisitors were very industrious in enforcing the 
canon. 

We shall again, and more particularly, examine the-value of this 
doctrine of the church. At present we confine ourselves to history. 

From Judea let us pass over to Greece. It is a glorious monu- 
ment of the enlightened and commercial character of that country 
that she had no laws on the subject ; that her trade in money, like 
the trade in every thing else, was left wholly without legal restric- 
tion. (Boeck. Kcon. of Athens.) The law declared (Potter's 
Antiq. c. 26) that a banker should not demand or recover a higher 
rate than that fixed by the original contract between himself and 
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the borrower. It also contained the following reasonable enact- 
ment—* Let the interest on money be moderate.” But farther 
than this, it never interfered with the private rights of borrowers 
and lenders. One per cent. a month was the most common rate of 
interest ; but on some species of loans a premium was charged 
equal to sixty per cent. a year. ‘Thus money lent on a voyage to 
the Euxine Sea, which generally required six months for its com- 
pletion, was charged with an interest of thirty per cent. 

While such was the liberal policy of the state, there existed, at 
various times, individuals who were as violently hostile to the taking 
of interest as were the Popish councils of the Middle Ages. 
Amongst these may be found Aristotle—a man whose name is 
illustrious in the departments of natural and moral science; but 
whose notions on politics are entitled to small respect. His repu- 
tation is dimmed by his enmity to commerce; and his works are, 
we must say, disgraced by the following passage :—‘“ Of all modes 
of accumulation, the worst and most unnatural is interest. This 
is the utmost corruption of artificial degeneracy, standing in the 
same relation to commerce that commerce does to economy. By 
commerce money is perverted from the purpose of exchange to that 
of gain ; still, however, this gain is occasioned by the mutual trans- 
fer of different objects; but interest, by transferrmg merely the 
same object, from one hand to another, generates money from 
money; and the product thus generated is therefore called offspring, 
as being of precisely the same nature with that from which it 
proceeds.” | 

The worthy philosopher’s indignation at the idea of offspring : 
being produced by money is not a little amusing. He had studied 
all the secrets of the natural world, animate and inanimate ; he had 
been abundantly furnished, by the generosity of Alexander, with 
gold and silver coins to an amount not less than £160,000; he had 
discovered, to a certainty, that these coins, though shut up toge- 
ther in his pocket and chest, never multiplied, nor gaye any signs 
of fruitfulness ; he had, moreover, found out, that gold and silver 
would not vegetate a whit more than they would generate, and, 
on the strength of this valuable knowledge, he denounced interest 
as unnatural and abominable. 

This absurd reasoning of the Stagyrite was adopted by the logi- 

cians of after times as sound and just; and by a singular fate, 
although in Greece it never gained any influence, yet in many other 
countries, and in ages long subsequent to his, it had set its stamp 
npon morals and legislation. 
- The same objection would lie against taking rent for houses, or 
hire for any other inanimate article of use; for neither do houses 
beget houses, nor did we ever hear of any other inanimate article of 
property vegetating or multiplying. 

In the earliest ages of Rome, there were no laws on the subject 
of letting money ; but the practice was perfectly well known there, 
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and formed one of the most frequent subjects of popular complaint. 
In the celebrated secession of the lower classes of the people to the 
Mons Sacer, when for several days there was throughout the streets 
of the Eternal City the most painful expectation of impending civil 
war and fraternal bloodshed, the seditious multitude complained of 
nothing more strongly than the pressure of the exorbitant interest 
demanded of them by the wealthy citizens, of whom they were 
obliged to borrow. 

In these early periods the common rate of interest seems to have 
been twelve per cent.;—or one per cent. a month. This is to be 
inferred from the fact, that six per cent. per annum is spoken of by 
the old writers as half interest, and three per cent. as one fourth 
interest. 

Until the 299th year after the building of Rome, i.e. about 454 
years before Christ, there was no such thing, in fact, as law, pro- 
perly so called. The edicts of the Kings, aided sometimes by a 
will of the Senate, and sometimes by that of the people, and made 
known by placards pasted up at the corners of streets, hardly de- 
serve the name of laws. 

In that year measures were commenced that ultimately resulted in 
the collection of the code of laws, which under the name of the Twelve 
Tables, iscelebrated in Roman history. ‘They contained the elements 
of Roman jurisprudence; were collected from the laws of Greece and 
other foreign countries; and, being written on tables of brass, 
became the statutes of the Republic. 

One of these laws, according to Tacitus, fixed the rate of inter- 
est at one per cent. per annum. Some modern crities doubt the 
genuineness of the law quoted by Tacitus, and affirm that the first 
law, by which the rate of interest was fixed at Rome, was passed 
by the Tribunes, nearly a hundred years later. The question is 
unimportant ; for either way the law has not much to boast of. If 
it be found in the Twelve Tables, so is another law, granting the 
creditors of an insolvent debtor the power of cutting his body into 
pieces; and another, giving parents the power of killing, or selling 
into slavery their children; and another, commanding the father to 
murder his child at its birth, if diseased and deformed*. If on the 
other hand, the first law fixing the rate of interest was of a more 
recent date, it was passed by the influence of certain public officers, 
(the Tribunes,) whose greatest delight was, at all times, to oppose 
the regular operations of government, and stir up sedition among 
the people; and it was enacted after a long conflict between the 
higher and lower classes of the citizens, conducted by such fury, 
that not even the popularity of the great Camillus, by whom the 
Gauls had been driven from the Roman territory, armed, as he was, 
with dictatorial authority, and sustained by undoubted justice, was 
sufficient to stem this headlong impulse. 


* Fragments of the Twelve Tables, as collected by Fathers Catron 
and Rouillé. 
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The early records of Rome are marked with numerous contests 
of this description, and by the constant proofs of the popular odium 
belonging to money-lenders. Cato, in his Treatise on Agriculture, 
informs us that the taking of illegal interest was an offence punished 
with more severity than theft ;—the usurer forfeiting fourfold,—the 
thief only double,—the amount of property taken. Next in order after 
the Twelve Tables, at an interval of eighty-five years, came the 
Licinian Law, which temporarily forbade all interest. Ten years 
later the rate was fixed at 3 per cent., and afterwards again abolish- 
ed. The rate of interest was always highest at Rome, as every- 
where else, when the laws on the subject were most severe ; because 
of the increased risk, the diminished competition, and the aversion 
of honourable men to engage in any illegal trade. 

Under the dictatorship of Sylla, towards the close of the Repub- 
lic, the law fixed the rate of interest at 3 per cent.; but we are 
informed that 12 was the customary and common rate. Cicero, at 
a still later period, speaks in his letters of money hired in Rome 
at 34 per cent., and in the provinces at 48. ‘This was a period of 
universal confusion, turmoil, and insecurity. At the death of An- 
_tony and Cleopatra, interest is said to have fallen to 4 per cent. 
At that time the genius of Octavius Cesar had gained the last 
grand triumph over opposition, and the world lay prostrate at his 
feet ; peace being universally welcomed as a relief, though it placed 
upon the neck of subject nations the yoke of a tyrant. Horace, in 
his Satires, speaks of a person who lent money at 60 per cent. 
In the reign of Tiberius, whom the retributive pen of 'Tacitus has 
delineated for immortal detestation, Rome was again convulsed 
with an usury sedition. The celebrated Pandectsand Code of Jus- 
tinian finally settled the law on this subject. By their provisions, 
in the language of Gibbon, “persons of illustrious rank were con- 
fined to the moderate profit of four per cent.: six was pronounced 
to be the ordinary and legal standard ofinterest: eight was allowed 
for the convenience of manufacturers and merchants: twelve was 
granted to nautical insurance, which the wiser ancients had not at- 
tempted to define ; but, except in this perilous adventure, exorbi- 
tant interest was severely restrained.” 

Rome, in her turn, like all preeeding empires, declined and fell ; 
and upon the various hordes of northern barbarians, by whom she 
was over-run, her civilization and laws for many centuries exerted 
but a feeble influence. We will not attempt to trace through the 
darkness of those centuries the course of custom and legislation 
respecting the loan of money, but will pass immediately to our own 
country. 

In the earliest periods of which we have authentic records, we 
find that the doctrine of the sinfulness of letting money to hire, had 
been universally spread over the island of Great Britain. It was 
the prevailing sentiment, that interest, or, as it was then called, 
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usury, was an unholy gain, such as no good Christian could con- 
scientiously receive. 

Hence the common law, or, in other words, universal, consent, 
placed the practice of taking interest amongst those crimes against 
ublic morals and convenience, the catalogue of which it would be 
difficult to complete. Whether it was prohibited amongst Jewish 
residents only, or the whole body of the people, is a vexed question 
with lawyers. It is however certain that the prohibition existed, 
and that its operation was such that the practice of lending money 
on interest was confined almost wholly to the Jews, who had in 
England, and in nearly every other European country, become the 
leaders of commerce, and the chief bankers. Money lenders have 
always been unpopular, even under the most favourable circum- 
stances, and in the most enlightened and civilized ages. Of course, 
therefore, the Jews in England were most cordially hated, and, 
both on account of their religion and their money, subject to fiery 
persecutions. . 

The laws of King Alfred, about A.D. 900, ordained that the 
personal effects of money lenders should be forfeited to the king, 
their lands and inheritances to the lord under whom they were held, 
and that they should not be buried in consecrated ground. 

By the laws of Edward the Confessor, passed about the year of 
our Lord 1050, the money lender forfeited all his substance, and 
was outlawed. Sir Robert Filmer, in a treatise published in 1678, 
erroneously states, that, with the exception of a clause in the Coun- 
cil of Calcluith, about the year 787, imterest had not been prohi- 
bited in England until the reign of Edward the Confessor, A.D. 
1045; and that this monarch, having been educated in France, 
and. been “seasoned with the principles of the kingdom,” banished 
money lenders from England. Alfred’s laws was of course earlier 
than Edward’s. 

Charlemagne, king of France, had in the 8th century prohibited 
the taking of interest, not only by the clergy, according to the 
seventeenth canon of the Council of Nice, but by the laity ; which 
prohibition was thenceforward supported by the whole ecclesiastical 
power. 

Notwithstanding that such were the doctrines of the continental 
clergy, and although the laws of Edward partook of their spirit, we 
find the English clergy less liberal. At a council held in the year 
1126 at Westminster, and at another twelve years later, the clergy 
alone were, by the decree of council, prohibited from the taking of 
money ; degradation being the penalty of the offence. 

In the reign of the second Henry, from A.D. 1154 to 1189, the 
estates of money lenders on their death were forfeited, and their 
heirs disinherited. 

At the death of this king, and on the accession of his son Richard 
I., A.D. 1189, as we are told by the historian of England,* “the 





* Hume, Chap. x. 
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prejudices of the age had made the lending of money on interest 

s by the invidious name of usury; yet the necessity of the prac- 
tice had still continued it, and the greater part of that kind of deal- 
ing fell every where into the hands of the Jews, who, being already 
infamous on account of their religion, and no honour to lose, and 
were apt to exercise a profession, odious in itself, by every kind of 
rigor, and even sometimes by rapine and extortion. The indust 
and frugality of this people had put them in possession of all the 
ready money, which the idleness and profusion, common to the 
English with other European nations, enabled them to lend at ex- 
orbitant and unequal interest.” The old historians of England, 
who were mostly monks, had censured Henry for his wise and 
equitable protection of the Jews: of course, they exult in the cru- 
elties inflicted upon them by Richard. “The king had issued an 
edict, forbidding their appearance at his coronation ; but some of 
them bringing large presents from their nation, presumed, in confi- 
dence of that merit, to approach the hall in which he dined.” Being 
discovered and driven with insult from the palace, they fled. The 
people pursued them, and a rumour being circulated that the king 
had given orders that all the Jews should be slain, such of them as 
appeared in public were slaughtered, while the houses of those who 
remained at home were broken open, plundered, and their inmates 
murdered, or else they were set on fire and made the funeral piles 
of men and women and children, without any emotion, on the part 
of the mob, of remorse or mercy. 

“‘The disorder was not confined to London. Other cities fol- 
lowed the bloody example. In York, five hundred Jews, who had 
retired for safety to the castle, and found themselves unable to 
defend the place, murdered their own wives and children, threw the 
dead bodies over the walls upon the populace, and then, setting fire 
to the houses, perished in the flames. 

‘The neighbouring gentry, who were all indebted to the Jews, 
ran to the cathedral, where their bonds were kept, and made a 
solemn bonfire of the papers before the altar. A contemporary 
author, after relating these horrible events, blesses the Almighty for 
thus delivering over this impious race to destruction.” 

Under this same king Richard, a law was enacted, which re- 
quired that every contract with a Jew should be made in writing, 
one copy of which was to remain with the Jew, one with a magis- 
trate, and a third with some good citizen. At this time money 
was sometimes procured at 10 per cent., but generally the rate was 
much higher. The common rate in Italy and other countries about 
this time was 20 per cent. The Countess of Flanders, for the 
money raised to pay her husband’s ransom, was obliged to pay 
enormous interest. The lowest rate was more than 20 per cent., 
and some of her creditors exacted 30.—( Robertson’s Charles V., 
Vol. 3, Note xxx.) James Ist of Arragon (1242) fixed the rate’ 
in that kingdom at 18 per cent.—(/0.) 
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A curious document is presented in Madoz’s Formulare Angli- 
canum, bearing date the tenth and last year of the reign of Richard, 
in the nature of a mortgage of land for the security of a loan at 10 
per cent. interest. Its words are, “ for which I, Richard of Sand- 
ford, will pay to him, the said Benedict Pernaz, interest at the rate 
of 10 marks per annum for the aforesaid hundred marks.” 

Under the succeeding reigns of John and Henry III., which 
extended to A.D. 1272, although the Jews were violently persecuted, 
they still remained in England, and still acted as money lenders. 
The rate of interest rose to an enormous height both in France and 
England. Instances occur in which 50 per cent. was paid; and 
there is an edict of Philip Augustus, the French king, limiting 
interest to 48 per cent. 

The Jews, during this period, were subject to the most ruinous 
and despotic extortion by government ; to ensure themselves against 
which, they were, of course, obliged to raise their rate of interest 
still higher. King John, whose grasping disposition and prodigal 
habits are so finely delineated in Sir Walter Scott’s Ivanhoe, on one 
occasion demanded of a single Jew in Bristol the sum of 10,000 
marks, which was more than equal to a sixth part of the revenue of 
all England. When the Jew refused to pay that sum, John ordered 
one of his teeth to be drawn daily, until he should comply. The 
Jew endured the tearing out of seven, and then paid the unjust 
demand. Henry was equally unjust and unmerciful, adopting the 
most outrageous measures to fill his purse from the pockets of the 
Jews, and, when his ingenuity failed, he turned them over to his 
brother, the Earl of Cornwall; in the language of an ancient 
author, “ that those whom one brother had flayed, the other might 
embowel.”’ 

In the year 1311, Philip IV. of France fixed the rate of interest, 
allowed to be taken in the fairs of Champagne, at 20 per cent.— 
(Ordon. I., 484.) In Arragon it was somewhat lower. 

In this same year (1311) a council, held at Vienna, renewed the 
anathemas of the Church upon the practice of taking interest, and 
passed that furious canon to which we have before alluded, that, “if 
any shall obstinately persist in the error of presuming to affirm that 
the taking of interest is not sin, we decree that he shall be punished 
as a heretic.” ~ 

The taking of interest was an indictable offence under the reigns 
of the three Edwards, who succeeded Henry, and who held the 
crown of England from the year 1272 to the year 1377. But it 
seems that the common law courts were not then considered the 
proper tribunals in which to punish this offence. The ecclesiastical 
courts, claiming jurisdiction of the crime as an offence against the 
Church, were deemed the proper judges. In compliance with the 
urgent request of the clergy, Edward III. sanctioned a statute 
making the practice penal. But he had in a manner been forced 
into this measure, and speedily procured its repeal. This statute 
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betrays a very singular ignorance of the real character and influence 
of the practice of loaning upon interest; for it declares it to be “ the 
bane of commerce.” 

The burden of the law did not now, however, fall most heavily 
upon the Jews. They had been driven from England by the 
tyranny of Edward [. in the early part of his reign ; 15,000 of 
them being at one time robbed of their whole property, and banished. 
After that period, the lending of money passed into other hands, 
and the rate of interest rose in consequence. 

During this period, about the year 1360, King John of France, 
by: his letters patent, permitted the Jews within his realm to take 
at least 86 per cent. per annum on loans. But, as a specimen of 
royal honesty at that time, we may mention that in the following 
year he debased the coin, and obliged the lenders to receive it as of 
full value. 

From a consideration of these facts, we may see the justice of a 
remark made by the celebrated Bentham, in his “ Defence of 
Usury :”’—* Christians were too intent upon plaguing Jews to 
listen to the suggestions of doing as Jews did, even though mone 
were to be got by it. Indeed, the easier method, and a method 
pretty much in vogue, was, to let the Jews get the money any how 
they could, and then squeeze it out of them as it was wanted.” 

Karly in the reign of Henry VII., which began in the year 1485, 
a very severe statute was enacted, for the purpose of suppressing 
the taking of interest. The penalty of the offence was fixed at one 
hundred pounds, besides which the Church was empowered to deal 
according to its will with the soul of the money lender. The same 
statute subjects him to a forfeiture of the principal, and disables the 
brokers from further business in their profession, besides subjecting 
them to a penalty of £20, and a half year’s imprisonment. 

By a statute passed eight years subsequently, the above penalties 
are somewhat mitigated. Certain rates of interest had been by law 
established in other European countries. As lately as 1490, the 
rate in Placentia, an Italian city of considerable commerce, was 40 
per cent. Charles V., of Spain and Germany, had fixed the rate 
in the Low Countries at 12 per cent. Lewis, Count of Provence, 
had, in 1406, allowed the merchants of Marseilles to lend and 
borrow at 10 per cent. 

Thus far we have seen that the laws of England regarded all 
interest on loans as criminal. In the succeeding reign we shall 
find a very decided change in the laws. 

In the 37th year of the reign of Henry VIII., 1546, a statute 
was enacted declaring all rates of interest above 10 per cent. to be 
usurious and unlawful ; thus tacitly, though not declaratively, pro- 
nouncing 10 per cent. and all inferior rates lawful. From this time 
forward, the laws have, with one brief exception, made a distinction 
between interest and usury. 


Although this legal revolution was a great improvement, yet we 
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cannot but wonder that it did not extend so far, as to leave money 
contracts perfectly unfettered by law. Our surprise will vanish, 
however, on looking over the records of Parliament during the reign 
of Henry, and there finding, that not only was a price fixed upon 
the use of money, but also upon poultry, cheese, butter, beef, pork, 
mutton, veal, and the labour of artisans. Beef and pork were ordered 
to be sold at a half-penny a pound, while mutton and veal were 
fixed at a half-farthing higher. These wise statutes inform us that 
poor people alone ate the four kinds of meat last mentioned. 

Under Queen Elizabeth, a more liberal spirit prevailed, and the 
commercial wants of her subjects were treated with greater respect. 
The statute of Henry VIII., legalizing interest at 10 per cent., 
which had been abolished by Edward VI., was revived; and since 
that period, all that has been attempted by the laws has been the 
restraint of interest within certain limits, which limits have been 
gradually contracted by successive statutes from 10 per cent. to 8, 
in the reign of James I. ; to 6 per cent. by the Rump Parliament, 
in 1654, whose laws thereon was confirmed in the reign of Charles 
II.; and finally to 5 per cent. in the reign of Queen Anne, whose 
statute remains in force to this day. In the quaint language of a 
writer of the last century, (speaking of the statute of Henry VIII.) 
“the good folks, in the 5th and 6th of King Edward VI., repealed 
this law; but the wiser folks of the 13th year of Queen Elizabeth 
repealed that law.”—( And. Hist. of Commerce, vol. I. 375.) 

Although the rate of interest in England during the days of Eli- 
zabeth was 10 per cent., it was then as low as 64 per cent. in 
France, in consequence, unquestionably, of the superiority of the 
latter country over England in point of money capital; by the 
abundance of which, commercial prosperity may in general be 
measured. When the rate in England had been reduced to 6 per 
cent., the following were the rates in other countries, according to 
an author (Sir Josiah Child) who wrote in 1688 :—In Scotland 
and Ireland 10 and 12 per cent.; in France 7; in Italy 3; in 
Turkey 20; in Spain 10 and 12. 

The statute of Henry VIII., with the exception of the rate of 
interest therein limited, having remained, to the present time, the 
law of England, we will quote its general prohibition :—* No per- 
son, by way of corrupt bargain, loan, exchange, cherisance, shift, . 
interest of any wares, merchandises, or other thing whatsoever, 
shall take, in lucre or gains, or for the forbearing, or giving day of 
payment, for a year, above the rate of 10 pounds per centum per 
annum.” 

When this statute was revived by the statute of Elizabeth, a fur- 
ther clause was inserted to this effect, ‘that in the interpretation of 
the law it was to be most largely and strongly construed for the 
Tepressing of usury, and against all persons that should offend 
against the true meaning of that statute, by any way or device, 
directly or indirectly.” 
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In this careful language may be detected an acknowledgment of 
the fact, that money lenders had resorted to a great variety of expe- 
dients by which to evade the operation of law. It had been ever 
so. ‘The lenders and brokers of old times in England were as 
shrewd and crafty, and as well acquainted with the slippery tricks 
of evasion, as any of their descendants of our times. Our readers 
will not infer, from this remark, that we are very violent enemies 
of such infractions of what we consider unjust laws. On the con- 
trary, we are ready to say, in the language of Bentham, “ if this 
page suggest an expedient, and that a safe and commodious one, 
for evading the laws against usury, zt will not lie very heavy on 
our consciences.” 

The inference to be drawn from the language of the statute is 
just. There had been long kept up “a running fight” between 
the usurers and the Parliament; and Parliament found, at last, 
that new modes of evasion sprung up more rapidly than they could 
legislate against old ones ; and, in despair of suppressing usury by 
a specification of all its possible forms, they took refuge in the 
general prohibition of exorbitant interest, “ either directly or 
indirectly, or by any shift, or by any deceitful way or means.” 

We may perhaps, with advantage, point out some of the modes 
= to by lenders in England for the purpose of evading the 

aw. 

But first for the benefit of the unlearned, we will mention that 
there are certain species of loan for which the laws allow an inde- 
finit erate of interest to be charged. , 

Among these may be named loans on Bottomry and Respon- 
dentia, or maritime loans,—where the money 1s borrowed with re- 
ference to a particular voyage, and is to be refunded only if the voy- 
age be performed. The ship itself, or the cargo, 1s pledged for the 
principal and interest, neither of which is to be paid if the vessel or 
cargo, as the case may be, be lost in the voyage contemplated in 
the loan. In these cases interest is not unfrequently charged as 
high as 30 or 50 per cent. 

One evasive expedient of usurers was loaning on ficticious risks, 
so as to give to the transaction the appearance of bottomry, or some 
other legal contract; as for example, where the contingency in the 
bond was, that one, out of certain twenty ships from Newcastle to 
London, arrived in safety. 

Another expedient, frequently used, was a pretended sale of 
goods: the purchaser paying an exorbitant price for them, and 
then re-selling them to the lender at a less price, so as to give him 
the difference as interest. 

In this mode of lending, the borrower drew a ficticious bill of 
exchange on some person supposed to be abroad ; the bill was never 

negotiated, but passed through the process of protesting, and was 
thus made to charge the borrower with exchange, re-exchange and 
other incidentals, over and above legal interest. | 
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A fourth plan was the lending of stock instead of money, on in- 
terest, at a nominal value higher than its market price. 

The advance of money on a pretended partnership, and the re- 
ceipt of interest as the profits of the concern, was still another 
device. 

The same object was sometimes effected by the means of a lease 
on an enormous rent ;—or by receiving a lease instead of interest ; 
—or by the purchase of annuities at low prices of the annuitants 
and so converting the dividends into interest; and by a thousand 
other methods, all of which, by their trouble and risk, rendered 
it necessary for the lender to raise still higher his rate, in order to 
insure himself; and all of which may be set down as the inevitable 
mischief of usury laws. 

The ordinary rate of interest is now less than five per cent., in 
consequence of the excess of monied capital above the calls for pro- 
fitable investment. ‘To this fact as a cause, we may ascribe the 
circumstances that many wealthy individuals have purchased foreign 
stock which yields a much higher interest *. 

We have now completed our historical survey of the subject of 
usury. 

Out readers have perceived that, almost ever since the introduc- 
tion of money, and in almost every prominent nation, there have 
existed usury laws: that wherever and whenever these laws have 
been the most severe, then and there have usurious practices most 
abounded and been most abused ; that originally these laws have 
been based on the principle that all rates of interest are wrong; 
that, as men have become more enlightened and more commercial, 
that principle has been abandoned as absurd; that in later times 
the laws against usury have assumed as their basis, what is not 
true, that the law can regulate the value of the use of money, and of 
course that the fixing of a lawful legal rate of interest may be made 
the cause of national wealth and prosperity. 

From the facts thus laid open, the most eminent political econo- 
mists of the last half century have deduced the principle, that 
legislation should no more interfere with money contracts than 
with contracts of any other description, but that the appearance of 
fraud and injustice therein should, as in all other cases, be within 
the reach of legal redress. | 

It is matter of surprise that Legislatures have not made and 
acted upon the same discovery. Hoping to help onward in some 


a 





* In France, interest was reduced in 1720 from 5 to 2 percent.: in 
1724 it was raised to 34 per cent.; and in 1725 to 5 per cent.: in 1756, 
It was reduced to 4 per cent.; and afterwards raised again to 5. Smith’s 
Wealth of Nations. B.I.c. 9. 

In Bengal, money is frequently lent to the farmers at 40, 50, and 
60 per cent.; the next crop being mortgaged for the payment. Twelve 
per cent. is said to be the common rate in China. 
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small degree that progress of public sentiment which ultimately 
compels all legislatures into obedience, we shall now proceed to 
examine some of the various arguments by which the proposition, 
that the law ought not to interfere with the rate of interest on 
money lent, is supported. 

The first question to be answered is, ‘ Whether the law ought 
to permit the giving or receiving of interest at any rate or in any 
case ¢ 

This question may be said to depend on the morality or immo- 
rality of taking interest. No person is so ignorant of the principles 
of political economy as to doubt, that lending and borrowing on 
interest are of great practical convenience and utility. The dispute 
must turn, then, upon the question of morals. For if borrowin 
and lending on interest be immoral, no matter what may be the 
convenience or pecuniary benefit of these reciprocal sins, they 
should, of course, be strictly forbidden. 

We pray our readers to bear constantly in mind the fact, that if 
either borrowing or lending on interest be morally wrong, both are 
wrong, and the one is as great a sin as the other. Such is the fact 
with relation to any act which requires the concurrence of several 
individuals. ‘Thus the victim, who casts himself to be crushed 
beneath the ponderous wheels of the car of Juggernaut, is not less 
guilty of idolatry, than is the priest who guides the course of the 
murderous vehicle. The recollection of this principle may mate- 
rially aid us in deciding the question at issue. 

It may, at first sight, seem needless to argue this question of 
morals. But when it is recollected that far better, as well as far 
more numerous reasons can be adduced to prove that all interest is 
immoral, than to prove that the law ought to interfere with the 
rate: that until recently, the subject of usury, as before remarked, 
has been considered and debated as one of mere morals,—and that 
important conclusions for future application will be drawn from the 
manner in which this question may now be decided,—its discussion 
will not be considered unnecessary. | 

Let us inquire, then, whether it be morally wrong to pay or to 
receive interest. 

The question, as we have already hinted, has been argued in the 
negative by Aristotle, and other Greek as well as Latin authors :— 
by the early Christian Fathers, amongst whom appear the names 
of Cyprian, Lactantius, Basil, Chrysostom, Gregory, Ambrose, 
Jerome, and Augustin; by the decrees of Catholic councils ; by 
the bulls of popes ; by the statutes of most European nations of 
the middle ages, and by ‘a cloud of witnesses,’ who, as writers on 
morals and politics, have lifted up their voices against the abom}- 
nable practice of letting money to hire. 

To the fallacious reasoning of the heathen philosopher, we have 
already replied. He was the declared enemy of commerce, and of 
course would denounce a practice which has ever been the main- 
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spring of commercial prosperity. The argument by which he en- 
deavours to show that the taking of interest 1s wrong, seems to be 
based on the name given to it by his countrymen. They called 
it ‘ voxos, —Oftspring,—and the philosopher denounces this unna- 
tural generation of money from money, as zealously as though he 
supposed the Greeks really imagined that interest was begotten of 
principal. It is unnecessary to spend time in replying to such 
arguments. ‘The strange fact that this reasoning has, in modern 
days, found disciples, must be ascribed to that principle of human 
weakness, which induces us, in our admiration of the splendour of 
genius, to receive with respect even its errors. 

Christian hostility to the practice of lending and borrowing on 
interest, originated in a misinterpretation of the Mosaic law. The 
passages on which the error was founded, have been quoted already 
at length. In the opinion of the Fathers, they contain an unquali- 
fied declaration that all interest is sinful, and that a prohibition of that 
sin is as obligatory upon us as it was upon the Jews ; but itis diffi- 
cult to conceive how they could haye deduced such an opinion from 
such a text. Had Moses intended to declare interest sinful, he 
would not have allowed it to be taken of a stranger, or to be paid 
toa stranger. Unless he meant to declare it sinful in itself, his 
command to the Jews has no application to any other people, but 
should be regarded as an exception from a general rule, applicable 
to the Israelites only, to whose character as a people we must look 
for the intention of the law. Unless we mean to assume the burden 
of the whole Mosaic dispensation, we must beware of taking any 
part thereof, except it be clearly intended for universal application. 

A celebrated writer, in defending this doctrine of the Councils, 
finding it rather difficult to deal with the objection drawn from the 
discrimination which Moses makes between usury amongst the 
Jews, and usury between Jews and strangers, very ingeniously 
remarks that the Israelites were commanded to exterminate the 
Gentile nations of Judea, and that this permission to charge them 
usury was a part of the apparatus of destruction. 

Unfortunately for the soundness of this argument, he does not 
explain in what manner the Gentiles were to suffer by lending on 
usury, even if they would be injured by borrowing. The intention 
of the law must have failed, in consequence of its not prohibiting 
the Jews from paying usury to their neighbours,—who were thus 
equally furnished with the engine of destruction. 

The argument is rendered not merely null, but even ridiculous, 
by the light of modern intelligence. We now know that the prac- 
lice in question, so far from being calculated to exterminate or 
injure either borrowers or lenders, is the very soul of commercial 
prosperity. We now feel that a conscience so tender as to con- 
demn it, would, on principle, condemn every other business transac- 
ion, and drive mankind back again to the caves for a habitation, 


and for sustenance to their primitive diet on acorns. 
F 2 
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The Mosaic law, therefore, furnishes no proof that it is morally 
wrong to let or hire money upon interest. But the enemies of this 
practice have drawn arguments from natural as well as revealed 
religion. We will now take some notice of the former, as they are 
summed up in the work of Monsieur Domat, a French civilian of 
the seventeenth century. 

After declaring the taking of interest to be a sin most strongly 
condemned in the Scriptures, he thus proceeds :—‘ If therefore we 
would discover what is the character of the iniquity which renders 
interest so criminal before God, and which ought to make it so to 
us, both in our hearts and minds, we have only to consider what 
the nature of this contract of loan is, in order to judge whether it 
be just to take interest for it or not; and we shall easily perceive, 
by the natural principles of the use which God has given to this 
contract in the society of men, that taking interest is a crime 
which violates these principles, and undermines the very founda- 
tions of the order of society.’ 

He then goes on to declare, as a general fundamental principle, 
that the very essence of a loan of any thing to be returned in kind, 
(as money,) is, that it be gratuitous and charitable: thus furnish- 
ing a singular example of what logicians would call a petitio prin- 
cipit,—a taking for granted the very substance of the proposition 
in controversy. 

If loans were indeed gratuitous, the only inference that could be 
drawn from this fact would seem to be, that letting money to hire 
is not a loan; but if letting money to hire be a loan, then loans are 
not in their nature gratuitous. Either way, we see that the civi- 
lian’s argument is unsatisfactory. 

Having presented this elementary principle as the basis of his 
reasoning, he next arrays a company of arguments to prove the 
taking of interest to be a violation of the order of society. 

The first is, that money lent, returnable in kind, is not exposed 
to insensible diminution, or wear and tear, and that, therefore, 
nothing should be paid for the use of it. Had he said that nothing 
should be paid for wear and tear, the proposition would have been 
true. But it no more proves that the borrower ought not to pay 
for the use of money, than the fact, that the lessee of a farm cannot 
use that farm like negotiable paper, because he ought to pay no rent. 

The second argument against interest is, that if the borrower by 
accident lose the use of the money, he is still bound to pay the in- 
terest, as though he had used it. 

The same objection would lie against paying house rent, in case 
the house be destroyed by fire, so that the use of it is lost. But 
the law very properly requires the borrower in the one case, and 
the tenant in the other, to provide against loss. 7 

The third argument is, that if the borrower accidentally lose the 
principal, the lender nevertheless requires him to repay the sum, 
borrowed, with interest according to the contract. Is this a hard- 
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ship? So would the loss be a hardship to the lender, who perhaps 
is the least able to bear it. The law attributes gross negligence to 
a person who is so careless as to lose borrowed money ; and in 
every instance of gross negligence, the faulty person is justly made 
the loser. 

But the fourth argument is, of all, the most remarkable. It is 
this,—the borrower of money becomes, on its delivery to him, the 
owner thereof, with absolute right to dispose of it at his will, and 
ought not therefore to be obliged to pay for the use of that which is 
his own. ‘This argument supposes interest to be paid for the iden- 
tical piece of coin or slip of paper transferred by the lender to the 
borrower—instead of for the value which the coin or paper repre- 
sents. Of the external sign of the value the borrower becomes ab- 
solute master, but of the value; itself he is only the purchaser for 
a specified time. 

The whole of these arguments against interest are founded on 
the false assumption already named,—that the essential character 
of a loan is charitable and gratuitous. When we remember that 
borrowing and lending are as purely business transactions as are 
buying and selling, or the letting to hire of land, houses, ships, or 
merchandise, we shall perceive the entire inapplicability of all ar- 
guments drawn from a contrary supposition. 

The weakness of these arguments will further appear from the 
fact, that they do not approach the real substantial reasons for 
paying and receiving interest. The inquiry may now be made, 
therefore, why should interest be paid? The answer is, that A, by 
borrowing, has deprived B, perhaps greatly to his injury, of the 
power of employing such other profitable modes of investment as 
he would otherwise have enjoyed;—because A has procured of B 
an instrument, by means of which he can benefit himself, either by 
the payment of former debts, the purchase of desired articles, or 
any other investment ;—because B has assumed the risks of never 
being paid, arising from the manner in which A shall employ the 
money, from his personal character and credit, and from every 
other circumstance by which the recovery of the loan is rendered 
doubtful or difficult ;—and, finally, because he voluntarily under- 
took, after mature deliberation, with a full understanding of the 
contract, and on what he deemed ample consideration, to make 
such payment. 

If these reasons be not sufficient to prove that nothing in the law 
of nature forbids either the payment or the receipt of interest, then 
is there no contract whatsoever, amongst business men, which is 
consistent with the law of nature. 

We think it quite clear, therefore, that neither revelation nor 
natural religion pronounces the taking or the giving of interest to 
be morally wrong. We now come to the second question :—ought 
the Legislature to interfere with the private rights of borrowers and 
lenders, and attempt to fix the rate of interest by limitation ? 
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To us it seems perfectly manifest that the laws should no more 
interfere with money contracts, than with contracts of any other 
kind. In the one, as in the other, provision should always be 
made against fraud ; but the rules of the law should be of general, 
mstead of specific application. 

The laws ought not to interfere with the rate of interest, because 
such an interference is an infringement of private rights, wn- 
warranted by any circumstance of public benefit or convenience, 
and therefore wholly at war with the spirit of our government. 

It is a truth familiar to us all,—felt by us all,—that that govern- 
ment is the best, which, by the smallest machinery, and the sim- 
plest process, and the least infringement of individual liberty, ef- 
—_ the purpose for which government was intended,—the general 
welfare. 

Guided by this proposition, and knowing that a part of our in- 
dividual liberty is the liberty of making such contracts as we deem 
best for our own interest,—the liberty of managing our property 
in our own way,—we cannot but feel assured, that, unless the laws 
for the prevention of hiring and letting money, above or below cer- 
tain rates, be called for by the public good,—be demanded for the 
purpose of preventing or removing great and general mischiefs,— 
they are, on principle, to be condemned as unnecessary, and, there- 
fore, tyrannical. 

We proceed to inquire whether there be evils, and what those 
evils are, which demand for their cure or prevention the existence 
of usury laws, | | 

One of the most illustrious of the Political Economists of the last 
century, remarks in his work on the Wealth of Nations, “ that if 
the laws tolerated the giving and taking of a rate of interest much 
above the lowest market rate, the greater part of the money lent 
would be lent to prodigals and projectors, who alone would give 
more than that rate.” 

But is it true, that if money contracts were left unfettered by 
law, none but prodigals and imprudent projectors would borrow ? 

Nor can we justly fear that any class ef borrowers, so long as 
they can offer the best security, will be subject to exorbitant de- 
mands. Competition amongst lenders will always bring security 
and rates of interest to their proper level. No one will contend 
that money should be lent on bad credit and doubtful security, at 
a rate so low as that commanded by the best credit, and the most 
unquestionable security. 

That prodigals and projectors would ever monopolize the borrow- 
ing market, no one, who knows how few there are in any commu- 
nity, and how seldom they are found amongst us, can believe. 

The supposition involved in Smith’s argument is, therefore, false. 
Nor is that all. Were it true, the argument would nevertheless 
fail, inasmuch as the bare fact that the two classes of men therem 
named might become large borrowers, and be exposed to extortion, 
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is no justification of the law. The law has no more right to pre- 
vent such persons from forming money contracts, than it has to 
prevent them from purchasing or selling every species of property 
at ruinous prices. 

The laws may, and very properly do, provide for the appointment 
of guardians over those whose conduct shows them incapable of self- 
direction. They provide, with equal propriety, that the designing 
and fraudulent shall not be allowed to harm these helpless creatures 
in person or property. Beyond this they have no right to go,— 
and every step beyond is to be repelled as a trespass upon the sa- 
cred precincts of man’s inalienable rights. 

It has been very truly remarked, that he must be poorly supplied 
with discretion, who cannot make his own bargains more judiciously 
than any legislature can make them for him. 

We come to the conclusion, then, that neither the prevention of 
prodigality or imprudent speculation, nor the protection of folly, is 
a sufficient cause for legal interference with the rate of interest. 
It may further be remarked, that if the law can be justified in 
this interference, under pretext of protecting simplicity, it ought 
to go farther than it ever has done, and forbid the /ending of money 
under a certain rate per cent.; for surely the simplicity of a 
money lender is as proper a subject of legislation, as the folly of a 
borrower ; and we know not which, in a business point of view, 
would be deemed the greater simpleton,—he who lets money at five 
per cent. when it is really worth eighteen,—or he who borrows it 
at eighteen per cent. when it is worth only five. 

It cannot be doubted that, if the usury laws were repealed, there 
would be occasional instances of fraud and extortion ; but neither 
can it be doubted that there are such instances now. 

It cannot be questioned that an occasional prodigal or simpleton, 
or other person in pressing want of money, would, in case there 
were no laws against usury, be obliged to pay a much higher rate 
of interest than is now the legal rate. But under the laws them- 
selves, many an honest and prudent man is forced, nay more, is 
willing and anxious, to pay the same excess. 

The second argument against usury laws is ‘ that, so far as 
concerns their declared intention, they are absolute nullities ; an 
other words, that they are always evaded and violated.’ 

It is so now: it always has been so: and it always will be so, 
while such laws exist. 

We have perceived that the practice of usury was always absurd 
in exact proportion to the severity of the laws against it. When 
the laws amounted to prohibition, then interest was highest: as 
they relaxed in severity, it grew moderate in its rate. Thus in 
Greece, where there was no legal interference, money could be pro- 
cured on the most hazardous voyages, at a rate far to that paid 
by the farmers of Cyprus on common loans in the days of Cicero. 
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So now in Constantinople, where usury is wholly forbidden, the 
customary rate of interest on ordinary loans is 30 per cent. . 

Let us now translate the lessons of experience and observation 
into common language, and we shall learn from them that borrow- 
ing and lending will exist in defiance of law, in every commercial 
community ; that money will always command its full market value; 
that, if the laws fix a rate much below the average market price, 
they will be subject to constant, direct, and indirect violation ; and 
that, if the laws fix a rate differing but little from the average 
market price, they will be infringed only when the market price is 
above that rate; we have before seen that the market price of 
money, like that of all other things, is ever changing; from all 
which follows inevitably the conclusion, that the laws must always 
be subject to evasion and infraction. 

From this inability of the laws to curb the course of business 
arises certain consequences, the nature of which furnishes a third 
argument against usury laws ;—to wit, that they are a serious 
evil to both borrowers and lenders. 

Probably all of us have felt this fact ;—perhaps some have mis- 
understood it: we shall endeavour so far as we can, to give an 
explanation of it. 

The rate of interest at which any person can borrow, depends 
chiefly on the general relation at that time existing between the 
supply of money in the market and the demand for its use. It 1s 
also affected by the character and credit of the borrower,—the 
nature of the use to which the principal will be applied, if that can 
be known,—and a multitude of other circumstances, which vary 
the probability of repayment :—or, in other words, by the security 
offered by the borrower, and by the circumstances attending the 
loan. 

Interest is therefore of a mixed character ;—it partakes of the 
nature of insurance as well as of rent. 

When the market rate is highest, when it rises above the law’s 
allowance, then is money invariably the most wanted. At such 
times what is the effect of the law ? 

Ostensibly it wholly prevents both borrowing and lending. It 
says to the money-owner, who, of course, will not lend below the 
market rate, ‘ You shall not lend at all.’ It says to the would-be 
borrower, whose prospect of profit, or whose fear of loss, prompts 
him to hire at the market value, ‘ No matter what are your wishes, 
no matter what your necessities, no matter how excellent your 
judgment, you shall not borrow above the legal rate. I know that 
you cannot get the money at that rate; I know that you could 
vastly increase your property, or escape destruction by borrowing 
at almost any interest ; but you had better by far stop business 
than procure your facilities at seven per cent.’ 

To the man of small capital, whose rich neighbours are borrow- 
ing with difficulty at full legal interest, but who is himself unable 
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to offer the best security, and of course cannot borrow quite so low, 
the law exclaims, “I pray you be easy; you must not think of 
over-bidding the law ; you cannot borrow in these days ; leave that 
to your wealthier neighbours, and wait patiently until money is 
worth less. ‘They may be amassing still larger fortunes meanwhile, 
and you may be ruined—but there is some comfort in being ruined 
according to law.” 

Such are the principles of the law. A more odious monopoly 
than this,—a more hateful distinction in favour of the rich and 
against the poor, could not well be made. 

Such are not, however, the real effects of the law, as a general 
rule; borrowers, at such times, laugh at the law, and offer the 
highest price demanded for money. But instead of paying what 
would be its price were there no usury laws, they are obliged to 
pay, as an insurance against the laws, at least 33 per cent. above 
that price. 

In the first place, the laws hold out a bribe to dishonest bor- 
rowers sufficiently large to tempt almost any man in his hour of 
weakness to resist the payment of the debt, and recover back from 
the lender that penalty which the statutes impose upon him. 
Against this risk, created by legal interference, must the borrower 
insure the lender,—must the lender insure himself, by an enhanced 
rate of interest ; on the same principle that the lender on Bottomry 
bonds increases his rate in the stormy-season of the year, or on a 
perilous voyage. 

A second way in which the laws are an injury to borrowers by 
advancing interest is, diminishing the number of lenders, and con- 
sequently the amount of that competition by which prices are kept 
down. Many a man will refuse to lend at any rate, when the 
market price of money exceeds the legal per centage. Respecting 
the laws, even when manifestly wrong, they retire from the market. 
Thus is competition diminished. By the same process the quantity 
of capital in the market is also reduced, and that which remains 
commands, of course, an increased price. 

Besides these unfavourable eircumstances, there is another. 
Many persons, refusing to lend above the legal rate, prefer to lend 
at that rate to such borrowers as can give the best security. Such 
men, therefore, become the creditors of banks and other monied 
corporations, which, having themselves no such scruples, do not 
hesitate to lend at the top of the market. 

This diminution of capital and of competition, as we before said, 
elevates the price of money: for money lending is like stage driv- 
ing,—the more the opposition the lower the fare: it is like every 
other kind of business, the smaller the quantity in the market while 
the demand continues, the higher is the price. 

But the evils of the law are yet more extensive. Those men, 
who retire from the market rather than violate the law, are the very 

men with whom borrowers should prefer to deal. They are the 
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most generous, the most conscientious, the most honourable. These 
who remain as lenders are in general less generons, if not lese 
honourable and conscientious. What is the consequence? Ts it 
not a more rigid exaction of the highest price for money ?—a more 
unyielding and unmerciful spirit of money making ? 

In view of all these facts, can it be doubted that usury laws are 
an injury to borrowers? Could this be made the general opinion, 
those laws would speedily fall before the voice of public dislike; 
for borrowers form an immense majority in the community, and it 
is their mistaken trust in the beneficial effect of the laws which has 
preserved them. 

The injuries inflicted upon lenders by legal interference are equal 
in number and severity. They increase the risks upon which mon 
is lent. It ought to be known and felt, that no part of what is 
charged upon the borrower in the nature of insurance is just] 
called profit. It is not profit: it is indemnity,—indemnity for the 
loss of security. ‘That part of the rate of interest, which is pro- 
perly called profit, is the small fraction which the lender would 
charge were the repayment of the sum lent positively certain. That 
this is very small, may be seen in the fact, that a very low rate of 
interest is charged on money lent upon the security of real estate, 
—and a still smaller rate on that upon government security. When 
money is worth more than the legal rate, the perils of lending hold 
a much larger proportion to the profit than on ordinary occasions. 
That this is an injury no one can doubt. 

In conclusion, we must observe, and truth and justice will sus- 
tain usin it, that there is not in the whole circle of human affairs, 
any species of contract whatsoever, voluntarily formed by and be- 
tween persons of sound mind, whether it be purchase or sale, or 
lease, or charter-party, or any other mode of traffic devised by hu- 
man ingenuity, ever prompt to relieve its own necessities, which 
the law, if consistent with itself, ought not to restrict by the same 
regulations which now encumber the letting to hire of money; and 
we need not fear to defy the most subtle intellect to pomt out a 
solid reason for the invidious distinction which now exists. ‘Time 
was when the legislature extended its interference with private 
rights to almost every act of private life. But that was a day of 
political darkness. ‘The wisdom of the people has ever since been 
increasing ; one after another of these legal abuses has been re- 
moved by more intelligent legislatures, until no relic remains of the 
old regime of error, excepting the laws against usury. A still further 
reform will follow that imcrease of knowledge which is now en- 
lightening the community, and we trust that the time is not very 
distant when these will disappear. 

Such are some of the arguments which seem to us to prove that 
usury laws ought not to exist. It would be easy to multiply them; 
—but we trust that we have said enough to satisfy any reasonable 
man of the truth of the proposition which we have endeavoured to 
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prove. We have seen that usury laws are needless infringements of 
individual liberty, called for by no public necessity and producing 
no beneficial effect. We have seen that they are a dead letter 
always violated and evaded. We have seen that they are produc- 
tive of enormous evils to both borrowers and lenders, the 1 

share of the evils being inflicted on those who borrow. We have 
seen that they are founded upon false notions of political economy ; 
and, finally, that they are mconsistent in principle, and partial in 
their operation. In view of all these arguments, and remembering 
that in strict justice it is mcumbent upon the advocates of such laws 
to prove their claims to our favourable regard, we feel ourselves 
authorized to conclude that they ought to be abolished. 





Art. VI.—Tales of Ireland. By the Author of ‘‘ Traits and Stories of 
the Irish Peasantry.” 1 Vol. 8vo. London: Simpkin and Marshall. 
1834. 


Turse Tales are by no ordinary writer, as every page of this volume 
proves, and as every one will admit who has read the “Traits 
and Stories of the Irish Peasantry.” They are seven in number; 
consequently short; but they are powerful and graphic. It is im- 
possible, in reading any one of them, not to perceive that the pic- 
tures they present are true. They are chiefly of a serious nature, 
the writer’s solicitude being to do more than amuse. We have 
often thought that it is something better than being harmless 
that is to be expected in the writmgs of any one who 1s aware of 
the value of time. In the slightest and lightest piece, positive 
good should be aimed at by the author. And the of wii before us 
accomplishes this end to a greater extent than might be expected 
from its exterior, its title, or the order of literature to which it be- 
longs. The pictures it gives, are of ignorance among the Irish 
Roman Catholic people, as to the great doctrines of Christianity, 
of their servile fear of the priesthood, and of the deplorable effects 
which often proceed from marriages between Catholics and Pro- 
testants. ‘These topics are handled with great earnestness, and 
— through the medium of excellently concocted and well-told 
tales, 

The author modestly expresses his doubts as to their success, 
having been written previously to each of the preceding works pub- 
lished by him, although they have already appeared in a periodi- 
cal. Their priority in point of writing does not by any means 
prove that they will be inferior to others previously published. 
Such a circumstance often has quite an opposite result. The eldest 
child is not unfrequently the best as well as the dearest. The first 
efforts of an author are as often the freshest and most original of 
his productions. But we are chiefly called on to let our readers 
have an opportunity of judging for themselves of these tales, which 
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are strikingly illustrative of the religious prejudices and feelings of 
the Irish people. | 

- The first in the volume is, “‘The Death of a Devotee ;”—a man 
who dies, trusting and clinging for salvation to his guilty soul, fully « 
more to forms and symbols than to the holy Redeemer, whilst his 
priest, an old frail man, has a knowledge of the truth, and a 
thorough reliance alone upon Him who is mighty to save. These 
are solemn subjects to be treated of in tales and fictions, but there 
is neither levity nor rashness in the handling of them by the writer. 
Indeed the result, after reading the one we are first to quote from, 
is an awful and weighty conception of the infinite importance not 
merely of a good life, but of a sound belief and right knowledge in 
the leading doctrines of Christianity. The incidents all belong to 
a stormy night, the description of which attunes the mind of the 


reader to a proper condition for more appalling things. But first 
of the site of a habitation :— 


‘‘ The priest’s house was situated in a hollow, somewhat resemblin 
an old excavation, scooped out of the south side of a hill. It had pro- 
-bably been a limestone quarry, the banks of which, in order to prevent 
waste, had been levelled in. A young grove, intermingled with some 
fine old elms, grew on the hill immediately above the house, and a good 
parden was laid out on the slope before the duor. As a residence, it was 
tastefully situated, and commaniled two or three graceful sweeps of a 
sunlit river, on whose bank stood a picturesque ruin. A well-wooded 
demesne, a cultivated country, and a range of abrupt mountains, through 
a cleft in which a road trailed up, whose white track was visible in the 
darkness of the mountain soil, closed the prospect. Indeed, from the 
remarkable site of the house, one would be apt to suppose that it was 
well sheltered from wind and storm; the reverse, however, was the fact; 
for, whenever the wind came from the north-west, it divided itself, as 
it were, behind the hill, which was long and ridgy, and rusixc sound 
with great violence until it met again in the cavity in which the priest’s 
house was built, where the confluence of the opposing tides formed a 
whirlwind far more destructive than the direct blast. Between one and 
two o’clock the strength of the storm, though startling, had nothing in 
it to excite particular alarm. Every moment, however, it became more 
violent: abrupt and rapid gusts, that poured down-from each side of the 
hill, swept round the house, straining its rafters and collar beams until 
they cracked. It soon became terrible ;—lights were got, and, although 
there was scarcely a crevice in the house, through which a breath of air 
on an ordinary night could come, yet, so great was the strength of the 
wind, that arrowy blasts shot in every direction through the rooms, 
with such force as to extinguish the lights when brought within their 
range. Still it increased, and the thunder-groans of the tempest were 
tremendous. The night hitherto had not been very dark; indeed, no 
windy night is so; but we now perceived the darkness to increase most 
rapidly, until it was utter and palpable. The straining of the house and 
rafters was excessive—every light body was carried about like chaff— 
many of the trees were crashed to pieces, and huge branches, reft from 
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their parent trunks, were borne away like straws, wherever the fury of 
the elements carried them. 

“ The night was now pitchy dark, though, for a few minutes before 
this, fearful lulls were noticed, which excited fresh alarm. We could 
now look out through the windows, and the dark confused air, in connec- 
tion with the aspect of the sky, was really appalling ;—at the verge of 
the horizon the heavens were of a lurid copper colour, appearing as if 
they glowed with a fiery hotness: this was motionless, whilst the massive 
clouds, from which the lightning shot in every direction, sped rapidly 
in dark irregular piles, seemingly to one point of the sky. The moon 
became visible by glimpses, and flew through the heavens in the direc- 
tion from which the tempest came, with the speed of the wind.”—pp. 
4—8. 

The hurricane subsides, but there are other storms than those of 
wind, rain, and thunder. That of fear or remorse is more terri- 
ble :— 


“ ¢ Open the door,’ said a voice— for the sake of the Blessed Mother, 
will you open the door fast ?’ 

«¢ What’s the matther ?’ said one of the servants, who was still up. 

“+ Death’s the matther,’ said the man, entering quite out of breath. 
‘John Lynch is dyin’—-and may the Holy Mother of God have mercy 
upon me, but you could hear him skreechin’, clear an’ clane, above the 
wind and tundher an’ all: Oh! Mike, Mike, his voice is still ringin’ in 
my ears, so sharp, wild, an’ unnatural, bekase you see it has the sound of 
death in it. ‘ The priest !—the priest!’ he shouts— the priest—bring 
me Father Moyle—bring me Father Moyle—no man but Aim will do 
me ;’—then forgettin’ that for a minute, he goes on—‘ pray for me—pray 
for me—will none of yees pray for my guilty sowl?—Ye careless pack, 
won’t yees offer up one prayer for me ?—but, bring me the priest first-— 
yees needn’t pray till he comes—it would be no use—bring me the 
priest, for the sak of the Livin’ Mother!’ May I never commit another 
sin, but his voice would chill the marrow in your bones, or make your 
teeth cranch, its so wild and unnatural.’”—p. 10. 


The old priest is in bed, and so poorly and weak as to be unable 
to venture out, especially in such a night: his servant will not at 
first allow him to be disturbed; but at last by the most vehement 
appeals, and even threats that the priest shall be carried to the 
dying man’s bedside by force,—for ‘“‘ who can stop death, can ye 
tell us?” and “can the man wait for the morning ?”—the man of 
God exerts himself and reaches the devotee’s presence. When 
Father Moyle the priest, arrives, the dying man is calling out, 
“Must I die without bein’ anointed or absolved ?”’ and his wife is 
consoling him by saying, “‘ sure you need not feel so much afeard ; 
you wearn’t that bad man at any how ;—besides you have the 
Coard of blessed St. Francis, and the holy scapular of the Mother 
of God herself upon your body.” But at length he addresses the 
priest :— 

** Absolve me—for the sake of the Blessed Mother, absolve me, I 


say !’ shrieked Lynch, as he stretched out his fleshless arms, with the 
most intense supplication, to the priest. ‘ Let me get absolution, an’ die.’ 
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*T too am 9 sinner,’ replied the priest; ‘ think not to draw consolation 
from me. I cannot, nor will I, mock the awful power of God by the 
unmeaning form of a rite, particularly when the heart is dead to a 
living faith.’ 

«* Anoint me, then,’ said the other—‘anoint me: surely you won’t 
let me die like a heretic or a dog, without the benefit of that, at laste ? 

“+ am myself,’ replied the priest, ‘on the brink of the grave, and] 
cannot trifle either with my salvation or your own. I could not meet 
my Redeemer, if I turned away your heart from Him, in this awful 
hour. Tell me that you renounce every thing, except Him avons, and [ 
will then speak peace to your soul.’ 

«“¢Sure I do believe on my Redeemer,’ replied the man—‘ didn’t J 
always believe on him? I only want absolution.’ 

“© ¢ Hear me, you deluded man,’ said the priest: ‘as I shall stand be- 
fore the throne of judgment, and, as God liveth, there is none but God 
can give you absolution.’ 

“A murmur of surprise and disapprobation at this strange doctrine 
burst from all present; the priest looked round, but he was firm. 

* * Heaven and earth, cannot you do it?’ asked the other, distractedly. 

“* No!’ replied the priest solemnly ; ‘to forgive sins is the province 
of God alone, as well as to give grace for repentance and faith.’ 

“ « God of heaven,’ cried the other, in a kind of impotent fury, ‘ why 
didn’t you tell me this before ?” 

“‘ The priest gasped for breath, and only answered with a groan that 
shook his whole frame. 

* «Ts there no hope? asked Lynch. 

“© * Repent,’ said the priest—‘ repent from the bottom of your heart, 
and believe that Christ died for you, and rest assured, that, if your sins 
were ten thousand times greater than they are, they can be made whiter 
than snow. Can you, therefore, believe that Christ died for you 2’ 

* ¢}T can, 1 can,’ said the other: ‘ didn’t I always believe it ?’ 

* A gleam of delight passed over the priest’s features, and he turned 
up his eyes gratefully to heaven. He proceeded— Can you believe that 
nothing else but repentance and that faith which I have described are 
able to save you?” 

“*] can, I can,’ said the man; ‘ will you absolve me now ?’ 

« «Do you renounce all trust in this, and in this?’ said Father Moyle, 
taking up the Coard of St. Francis and the Scapular, both of which the 
other had pressed to his bosom. The man clutched them more closely, 
and was silent. ‘Answer me,’ said Father Moyle, ‘ere it be too late.’ 

“ ¢ Here,’ said the man, ‘1 can give up the Coard of St. Francis; but 
—but—is it to give up the Ordher of the Mother of God? No, no,I 
couldn’t give up that; I darn’t make her my enemy.’ 

** Do you feel that a form of absolution, or the application of extreme 
unction, from me, cannot pardon your sins ?” 

« «Sure I know they can,’ replied the other.’ ”’—pp. 29—31. 


A more accommodating spiritual adviser however arrives; he 
administers the last rites of the church, and the poor man dies 
greatly composed, clinging to his idols, his scapulars and his unc- 
tions, but refusing to ground all his hopes on Him before whom he 
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is to go to be judged. Now in all this there is neither mawkish 
sensibility, nor profane trifling with awfnl names and themes. 

We next have the priest’s funeral; the dying of old Father 
Moyle himself, whose conduct at poor Lynch’s death’ prepares us 
to understand why his brethren and his superiors are in great 
trouble to prevent any one but themselves to have access to the 
last scene of one of their order, whose opinions have taken such 
atu. This sketch gives any thing but a favourable picture of 
the Catholic priesthood of Ireland, nh, if it be a true one, accounts 
for much of the ignorance and fury of the lower orders. 

The third tale is called Malone, and it is of a humourous cha- 
racter. Then comes the longest in the volume, called the Brothers, 
which is meant to exhibit the consequence of such ill-assorted 
marriages as those between Protestants and Roman Catholics. 
Peggy Graham is the daughter of protestant parents, and has been 
carefully educated for her rank in life; she elopes, and is married 
to a repulsive cunning and heartless Catholic, Dan Gallagher. 


“In Ireland, elopements of this nature are never considered disgrace- 
ful, although it frequently happens that they are attended with deep and 
lasting calamity to the parties themselves. It sometimes happens, that 
the parents of the young persons are well aware of their intention ‘ to 
run away with one another;’ in general, however, the elopement mostly 
takes place without either their knowledge or concurrence. The ar- 
rangements usually made on such occasions are these :—The young man 
having gained the consent of her to whom he is determined to unite 
himself, appoints the place and hour of meeting; he then goes to some 
friend, to whom he discloses the secret, and asks permission to bring her 
to his house—a request which, I believe, has never yet been refused ; 
this person is either a relation by blood or marriage, for the most part ; 
though a gossip, or particular friend, is often solicited for the purpose, 
This young man, having thus communicated his intention, sends a stock 
of spirits to the house of his friend, sufficient to entertain those whom 
they may think proper to ask. The latter, of course, meet; but in cases 
where there may be an apprehension, that the disclosure of the parties’ 
names about to elope would reach their respective parents, the invited 
friends are left in the dark upon this point. They are informed that 
such a circumstance is about to take place, and that it is expected they 
will attend. They accordingly meet, and the night is spent in drinking, 
singing, and mirth.”—pp. 158, 159. 


_ The marriage ceremony is performed by a Catholic priest, and 
is hastily arrived at through the eloquence of Harry Moran, the 
bridegroom’s confidential friend. 


“Having thus gained his point, he went out once more, and, in a few 
minutes, led in a large figure enveloped in a blue drugget quilt, which 
entirely concealed his person as far as his knees, just exhibiting a pair of 
stout legs, cased in black gaiters, which, probably, were left visible to 
establish his clerical character. 

“ But, perhaps, the most ludicrous part of his disguise was the mask 
Which concealed his visage. This consisted of the tin cover of a pot, 
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bent round his face, and tied behind his neck with a string. Opposite the 
eyes were two holes, large enough to enable this reverend masquerader 
to take an accurate survey of every thing abouthim. Before the mouth 
there was a huge slit through which he could breathe, speak, and, if 
necessary, contrive to swallow a little drink. His whole figure, which 
was of an enormous size, produced an irresistibly ludicrous effect, as, 
indeed, it was calculated to do. 

“«Don’t be alarmed, nabours,’ exclaimed Harry; ‘’tis an honest, 
worthy gentleman, that we respect; and I’ll be bound to say, that there’s 
not a clargy in the kingdom can do his work in finer style; he’s the man 
will tie the knot that nothing but death can loose; but the law’s danger- 
ous to make or meddle with, and it’s no harm, sometimes, to be too many 
for it.’ 

“Gallagher and Peggy were then called forward by Harry, together 
with another young woman, who was to act as bride’s maid; the bride- 
groom, as we may now call him, selected an acquaintance, as his man, 
upon the occasion, and Harry himself undertook the office of giving 
away the bride. Every thing being thus arranged, the worthy in the 
mask commenced the ceremony, and, in a few minutes, they were united. 

* No souner was the marriage over, than Molly and her two maids 
set to work with such vigour, that the tables, already placed for the 
supper, were soon covered with beef, bacon, and fowls in abundance, 
for the fare was given with a truly Irish heart. The reverend mask did 
not take the chair upon this memorable night, but he took a respectful 
share of the viands which were placed before him, eating and drinking 
through the tin veil, with a perseverance and effect worthy of an alder- 
man. Now, let not the fastidious reader conclude, that this is a fiction; 
for, Ican assure him that ceremonies of this nature have frequently 
taken place at intermarriages between Catholics and Protestants, nor are 
they yet wholly abolished.”’"—pp. 166—167. 


The heartless husband labours for years to convert his Protestant 
wife, urged and backed by his priest, Father Dorneen. They have 
two sons ; Ned, the elder, is of his father’s faith, ignorant, illiterate, 
and worthless ; Tom, the younger, is every way the reverse, hav- 
ing profited greatly through a mother’s excellent example. He is 
eighteen years of age, and has, without his father’s knowledge, and 
mother’s too, entered himself at the University of Dublin, having 
privately qualified himself for that purpose. Things between hus- 
band and wife are thus brought to a climax. 


“The fact is, that in almost every intermarriage, where the wife is 4 
Protestant, there is most commonly a surrender, on the part of the 
husband, of personal independance, and of that delicacy which is due to 
the feelings and privileges of a wife and mother. What man, what 
husband, possessing feeling or affection for his wife, would permit her to 
becomea butt for the insolence and ignorance of a bigotted and illiterate 
priest? Yet so it happens, and ever will happen, yntil the grappling 
irons of this power are broken, and our peasantry taught to think and act 
like men whom God has formed for nobler ends than to be the contented 
slaves of a subtle and ambitious class, who hang upon every religious and 
political movement among nations, to watch those moments in which they 
may confirm their authority over mankind. 
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«The appearance of this broken-hearted woman, would have melted 
the soul of any man but a dark and unfeeling bigot. So long had she 
been accustomed to habits of passive and unresisting obedience to this 
slave—who, unhappily, was invested with a husband’s authority over her 
—that in every thing, but the abandonment of her religious faith, she 
obeyed him, as a child would crouch under the brow of a tyrant master in 
a village school. And, perhaps, it was the exhibition of this broken spirit 
on her part, that induced the priest and her husband to hope, that, by 
increasing her load of misery, in proportion to her declining strength, 
they might ultimately succeed in changing her religious opinions.” — 
pp. 205, 206. 


She is called to be sifted respecting her son’s decided step, be- 
fore husband and priest, and his entrance at the University. 


«Aware of the presence of Father Dorneen, and of her husband’s 
express determination to turn her out of doors, if she would not strain 
her judgment to believe what it condemned—she betrayed a sense of 
apprehension and nervous excitement, produced by Gallagher’s habits of 
reproof and her weak health. This, however, was subdued by a serene 
confidence which beamed from her eye, notwithstanding the fitful alterna- 
tion of pale and red upon her cheek. , 

“Father Dorneen, without rising, motioned her to a chair, which she 
took with as much humility as if she had not been in her own house. 

““* Hem—hem—this is a beautiful day for the harvest, Mrs. Gallagher. 
Hem !’ 

«The weather is excellent, indeed, Father Dorneen ; if it continues, 
there is every hope of the crops being abundant.’ 

‘““* Your remark, ma’am, is perfectly correct; very much so, indeed— 
hem. It is also good travelling weather, ma’am,” (a wink at Gallagher,) 
“excellent weather for travelling—hem !’ 

«Ts it not rather hot, Sir?’ 

‘Eh ?—rather—rather hot? Why, upon my credibility, it is, except 
to those who travel on the out—inside, [ mean, of the coach; still, with 
a good worsted comforter, and two or three great coats, to keep out the 
sun, it’s not bad travelling weather for all that—hem!’ (another wink at 
Gallagher.) 

«Mrs, Gallagher made no reply. 

‘“«* How did Mr. Thomas travel, Mrs. Gallagher? did he go by coach, 
ma am ?’ 

‘““«By coach! Is it to my fathers?” she inquired; for Gallagher had 
prevented both her and her children from bestowing, on their maternal 
relations, those epithets which express the degrees of consanguinity. 
“You know, Sir, that no coach runs in this part of the country, much 
less betwixt this and Mulaghmore.’ ’”’—pp. 207, 208. 


She is greatly struck on learning that her excellent son is not at 
her father’s, but in Dublin. 


“She exhibited great agitation, and her hand trembled so much that 
she could scarcely read the letter. On closing it, she looked mournfully 
at her husband, and her eyes filled with tears. ‘Poor boy,’ said she, ‘he 
has preferred shaping his own course in life, to the lot of bitterness and 
Sorrow which he was compelled to suffer under his father’s roof. You, 
Father Dorneen, are acquainted with the secrets of our family, and can 
vou. m. (1834.) No.1 : G 
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bear witness to the truth of whatI say. His fate here—meek and-uncom- 
plaining as he was—oh! Daniel, Daniel, you know that fate was hard, and 
his treatment harsh—my dear child!—yet you know, too, that to none 
living did he ever utter a complaint—never—he bore all without a murmer, 
for he loved the hand that was ever up in enmity against him, because that 
hand was his father’s. He is now, however,’ she continued, wiping away 
the tears that flowed profusely, ‘he is now dead to us; and I—I—haye 
lost my best friend and companion, whose affectionate hand was ever ready 
to wipe away the tears from my eyes.’ She wept bitterly.”—pp. 209— 
210. 


Her husband is persuaded that she had no hand in their son’s 
decided step ; but he could not allow himself to let slip the oppor- 
tunity of enforcing the great object of his heart respecting her, that 
of proselytism. 


“««Well, well,’ observed Gallagher, ‘it’s of no use to be makin’ any 
further inquiries about that; I believe she knew nothin’ of it; but now 
that you and she, Father Dorneen, are both to the fore, I wish, once for 
all, to settle whether she and I are to live together in future, or not; that’s 
the point, darlin’, I’m comin’ to; you know I’ve tould you, for many a long 
year, that except you'd give in, it would end this way.’ 

‘The poor heart-broken creature gave a look of entreaty and depre- 
cation at her husband, which ought to have touched any human heart; 
she remained silent, however, with a strong expression of timidity, if not 
of terror, on her countenance. 

««*We are both for your good, Mrs. Gallagher,’ observed the priest, 
‘small blame to any man for not wishing to see his wife damn- that is, 
lost eternally.’ ‘ 

«You must answer me now, for the last time,’ said the husband; ‘ can 
you, or will you consent to become a Roman Catholic, and go,to your 
duties, as ] do?’ 

‘«« At this moment her physical weakness was excessively great; she saw 
the crisis was arrived—but she reflected that by remaining with her hus- 
band, she might eventually gain some salutary influence over her other 
son, whose abandoned life gave greater poignancy to her affliction. To 
go to her father’s would have been, in itself, desirable; but the strength 
of Christian duty and maternal affection, inclined her to remain near this 
unfortunate young man. ‘This consideration increased the difficulties of 
her trial, and she sat for a few minutes, pale, and incapable of getting a 
word to her lips. 

‘«¢Mrs. Gallagher,’ said the priest, giving the matter a new turn, “ why 
would you hesitate, ma’am—sure, for that matter, there’s not so much 
difference between the two religions, at all, at all—not worth thinking 
about ;” and he winked again at the husband. 

««*Give us an answer,’ said the husband ; ‘ it is now or never with you; 
the consequence is before you—never to sleep another night under this 
roof.’ 

‘«‘ Her tears were now dried up, but her lips were parched, though 4 
slight dewy perspiration broke from her temples, which she wiped feebly. 

«Speak out, ma’am,’ said the priest, ‘speak out,and may God give 
you a good resolution.’ 
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« ‘Tf, Dan,’ she replied, ‘1 am not to remain here except I become a 
Roman Catholic, my resolution is made; and I must leave you, since you 
will have it so. It is a point between God and me, in which his written 
Word is my guide. I am willing to go, for I cannot do that, to oblige 
man, which my conscience condemns—excuse me—I am not able to 
speak—I am very weak.”’—pp. 211—213. 


The priest and her husband retired for a little, the former to 
spur the latter on toa more decided exercise of authority, per- 
ceiving that he was about to fail in such atrial. Gallagher thus 
urged, orders the car to be got ready to carry her hence. 


“*You must go now,’ said he, when he had re-entered the room in 
which she sat, ‘I have ordered the car—in the course of to-morrow, every 
thing belonging to you will be sent to your father’s.’ 

“She rose up meekly and submissively, and prepared herself for de- 
parture. On collecting a few things, she met a little book, which she 
took in her hand and gazed on for a short time—she kissed it, and put it 
in her bosom. It was a small collection of poetry, which she and her son 
Thomas used to read together, in the absence of the father and Ned. 

«She then came down with a little bundle in her hand, and entered the 
parlour, to bid farewell to her hushand. ; 

“*]T cannot part from you, in anger,’ said she; but her feelings over- 
came her, and she could utter no more. She extended her hand to him, 
and from an impulse of some feeling that was new to him, he took it 
kindly—she looked at him doubtingly, like a child, as if afraid of taking 
the liberty—but he understood her, and received the kiss which she 
offered him. 

“«Farewell, Margaret,’ said he, ‘I would save you if I could—God, 
whois in heaven, sees my heart, I would.’ 

“She then bid Father Dorneen farewell, and departed. 

“When the car drove from the door, Gallagher went to the window, 
and kept his eyes fixed upon her form, until it was near reaching an angle, 
that would have taken her out of sight—she turned about on arriving at 
it, and looked in the direction where he stood, until she disappeared; and 
immediately he threw himself into a chair, put his hands upon his face, and 
groaned and wept aloud.” —pp. 214—215. 


Reckless Ned, the eldest son, comes in and finds his father and 
the priest together, the former sadly agitated. 


«What's this?’ said he, ‘ what ails you, father ?—in the name of all 
that’s beautiful it is cryin’ you are? what’s the matther? eh, Father 
Dorneen ?? 

“Your mother’s gone from us, Ned!’ replied the. father, ‘I sent her 
away at last.’ 

“Ned said not a word to his father; but instantly turning on his heel— 
‘Come,’ said he, to the priest, ‘come, you intherlopin’ ould sinner— 
march—out of the house with you—clear off—here, Phadrick Dalton, get 
this ould sinner’s horse, Father Dorneen’s,—come now, you common dis- 
turber you—that’s good for nothin’ only sowin’ dissention among families 
—off you go, out of this; and by the contents of the primer, if ever you 
show your nose in this house again, I'll read you out from the althar, as 
you say yourself ;—you’ve been afther poor Tom, because you thought he 
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was a Protestant, or likely to be one—and the same way with my mother, 
till the life’s worn out of her; but myself that’s more than half-way gone 
to the devil—did ever you trouble yourself about me ?—here now, there’s 
your horse—mount him and show us your horsemanship ;—in the mean 
time, with the blessin’ of all the Saints, male an’ faymale, my mother will 
sleep undher this same roof, this same night that’s in it—an’ out they go 
that will say agin it, father or priest, I don’t care a rush which.”—pp. 216 
—217. 


A good deal of low abuse passes between the priest and Ned, the 
latter threatening to die a Protestant to vex the spiritual adviser, 
is good, and like the character that utters the idea. ‘The priest, 
however, has to depart unceremoniously, and next the son makes 
good his point with the father, who was now the slave of this spoiled 
child, that exacted as a right what had at first been conceded to him 
from indulgence. After this he deepens in crime and profligacy ; 
the father relapses into his former manner towards his wife, becomes 
a drinker, and lifts his hand against her, whilst all her earthly con- 
solation lays in sometimes meeting at her father’s her younger and 
worthy son, who finishes his studies at college, and succeeds in ob- 
taining a curacy about fifteen miles from his native home. Ned is 
imprisoned on a capital charge, where the mother, in a dying state, 
visits him along with the young curate. The father joins the sor- 
rowful group, and at last craves his worthy son’s pardon for much 
as usage from his hand. His obstinacy and harshness break 

own. 


“Mrs. Gallagher was scarcely able to articulate, but the sons endea- 
voured to compose him. ‘Keep away from me, childer,’ he exclaimed, 
‘keep from me. I destroyed not her alone, but all of you. Ned, I’m your 
murderer, as well as her’s—I am—and you, my poor Tom, dear knows 
what hardship and distress you suffered among strangers, fightin’ your way 
alone, and without help, through the world. Yes, Ned darlin’, I am your 
destroyer. Had I given you proper education, and not backed you in all ’ 
your folly, an’ encouraged an’ egged you on as I did, you wouldn’t now 
be as you are—but—but—I’m punished—I’m payin’ for all, though | 
deserve it all. What’s this—there’s something comin’ over me—the 
room’s goin’ round—I’m fallin’ !’ 

‘Ere he fell, howeyer, his children caught him; and on bringing him 
over to the sofa, he appeared insensible. 

“My dear Mother,’ said Thomas, ‘I fear this scene will be too much 
for-you.’ 

«No, my dear,’ she replied, ‘believe me I am happier thaw I have 
been foralong time. I see sorrow, bitter sorrow, and repentance towards 
me—and if, before I go, I could witness the same compunction in thell 
hearts towards God, I could close my life with perfect. happiness. Thank 
God; blessed be God, he is recovering.” As she spoke, Gallagher 
breathed ; and in a few minutes was able to overcome the paroxysm which 
the highly-wrought state of his feelings had brought on him. 


‘Thomas now became the comforter; and though without exper 
in scenes so trying as this, delivered a short and feeling exhortation whic 
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succeeded in soothing them very much. Mrs. Gallagher then gave her 
last parting advice and blessing to her unhappy son, who was absolutely 
torn away from her. 
««Behave,’ said he; ‘stay from me—isn’t it the last time ?—let me 

to her—I will, I must go to her—oh! mother, will you leave me Smee 
them let me go to you only for a minute, sure I only mane it once, till I 
ax her blessing, and hear it from her own blessed lips agin—let me kiss 
her then, and get the blessing, as I said, the last time for ever. O! blessed 
Mother! is she gone—gone—gone, and am | never to see her more? 
Well, now I'll go, and then for the dhrink, the dhrink, boys, the dhrink ! 
Nulty and Bredin, where are yees? Get me the bottle, for the sake of 
heaven above me, get me the bottle.’ Alas! it is distressing to go on with 
the narrative. That night he was carried to his bed in a state of helpless 
intoxication, nor did he afterwards permit himself to know a moment’s 
sobriety, maugre the entreaties, and solicitations, of father, brother, or 
priest. ‘* You have two choices,’ said he, ‘it’s useless tormenting me; I 
will either dhrink or put an end to myself.”-—pp. 250—252. 


The mother lived till the day of Ned’s trial; he was condemned 
and executed, and buried in the same grave with her. The father 
some weeks afterwards was struck by paralysis, and died in his 
younger son’s arms, who of course lived and prospered. 

Such is a slight sketch of The Brothers, a tale intended to ex- 
pose the unrelenting spirit and disastrous consequences of prosely- 
tism. That such domestic calamities and scenes are to be met 
with as here described cannot be denied ; but we doubt the good 
derived from such a mode of exposing and reproving the evil re- 
ferred to. 

The story is a fiction ; the person who concocts it feels strongly 
on one side, and naturally places persons and events just as suits 
the view started with. Those of the same way of thinking with 
the author are strengthened in their hostility, and so are they who 
are the objects of exposure, because they cannot and will not per- 
ceive the fidelity of the representation. Facts and real occurrences 
cannot be gainsaid, but it is easy to sneer away any fabled com- 
bination of circumstances. The tale, however, is carefully and 
powerfully carried on, and gives an affecting domestic picture. The 
ruin that overtakes Ned, the eldest son, is more sorrowful than the 
breaking of the heavenly-minded mother’s heart ; for he possessed 
the materials that might have been turned to noble ends, and amid 
all his madness in folly and vice, exhibited strong features of na- 
tural mental strength. : 

We have not room to go into the other tales ; “‘ The Illicit Dis- 
tiller, T” “he Dream of the Broken Heart,” and “ Lachlin Murray 
and the Blessed Candle.” The two first are, as their titles in- 
timate of a serious kind: the last full of superstition and religious 
bigotry. Lachlin was a weaver, simple minded, and unable to 
read ; but full of all the wondrous miracles accomplished by the 
Saints. But the more devout he grew, the slower did the weaving 
business get on, till at length the meal barrel got empty. He, 
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however, had heard, that by dint of prayer and other religious 
exercises, full barrels might be miraculouslyfilled. Accordingly, when 
meal no longer was left him, one morning he ordered his mother to 


put down the pot, with as much water in it as would make them a 
sufficient mess :— 


“The pot was, therefore, put down, Lachlin ‘went to his knees,’ and 
commenced a most meal-seeking rosary to the blessed Virgin. Fervently 
did he pray for some time—and what was best of all, his appetite increased 
with his zeal—until he thought there ought to be, in all reason, at least a 
hundred weight of meal in the barrel. At length, he thought it time te 
inquire: ‘Mother, darling,’ said he, ‘will you thry the barrel? there 
ought to be a decent cast in it by this—I have prayed, tooth an’ nail, for 
the last half hour—how does it stand, jewel ?’ 

“«* Why, blesse¢ be ner name, Lachlin, avourneen, bad scran to the 
dust’s to be had for love or money; not as much as would make gruel for 
a mouse in a conswimption—an’ the pot’s boilin’ up cleverly—who did you 
pray to, Lachlin, a-lannah ?’ 


“ «To the blessed Virgin, in coorse, mother—is there never a dust at all 
at all?’ 


** «To be sure, darlin’, isn’t here the bottom, clear an’ clane before me— 
but no male, Lachlin—an’ the pot, as I sed, goin’ mad—Lachlin, a hagur, 
as SHE has failed you this bout, hadn’t you betther thry St. Paidhrick ?’ 

‘‘ He sighed, and cast a melancholy glance at the pot, and commenced 
once more with renewed vigour. A second rosary was offered up, toge- 
ther with two or three ornamental prayers, which he added to make it 


more effectual and complete. When these were concluded, he called upon 
the mother a second time: 


‘“««Mother, will you give the smallest taste of a peep into the barrel?’ 


The mothercomplied. ‘Well, mother—well? Is there any thing besides 
the bottom ?’ 


«© « Full it is, Lachlin, of { 

««* Eh! full—I know’d it—glorhia wurrah!—I know’d it—I know’d 
whin I threw in the last three prayers, as a dhurah*, that I’d get it.’ 

«««__Asy, Lachlin, avourneen, ’tis full of emptiness it is—clane an’ 
clear is the bottom of it before my eyes here, without as much as you'd 
blow off a sixpence on it.”—pp. 339—341. 


We extract this passage merely to shew what we believe is too 
often not an overcharged scene among the most illiterate of the Irish 
peasantry. It is a lamentable picture, and without pretending to 
point out the best means of rectifying such deplorable evils, we may 
predict, that such a people will ever be an inflammable stock for 
agitators to work on. But this is a point not suitably to be dis- 
cussed here, and we therefore dismiss these tales, with a hearty 
approval of the talent and execution of the author, though we can- 
not anticipate much practical good of the kind contemplated to re- 
sult from them. The plates are striking, and partake, like the work 
itself, of the laughable and the serious ; the latter predominating. 
And such, with all its raciness, is Irish life. 








* A dhurah is an additional quantity thrown in at the purchase of potatoes, meal, hay, 
&c., to carry luck with it, and to make certain that the measure is complete. 
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Art. VII.—1. The Works of Robert Burns ; with his Life. By Allan Cun- 
ningham. Eight vols. 8vo. London: Cockrane & M‘Crone. 1834. 


9. The Life and Poetical Works of the Rev. George Crabbe. Eight vols. 
Small 8vo. By his Son. London: Murray. 1834, 


Ir is not an easy matter to write the life of a man of genius, nor 
with a perfect understanding and due nicety to judge of his works. 
The office requires not merely a general accomplishment of mind, 
but a kindred perception and sympathy. Besides, if the subject of 
biography, and his productions have long been familiar to us, and 
admired to the highest pitch, it becomes doubly difficult to meet the 
expectations and demands that are thereby to be met, and fulfilled, 
ere reaping any thing like the proper rewards of faithfulness. Robert 
Burns and his works impose all these difficulties, and, at the ve 
outset, stare the writer in the face, who would wish to place them 
in a truer and fresher light, than what they seemed to possess from 
former efforts of representation. It is difficult, it is, perhaps, as im- 
possible to come up to our expectations and desires respecting this 
great poet,.as it is in the case of Shakspeare, at least, they stand in 
one respect in the same relation to us ; each of them being essentiall 
the child and poet of nature ; each of them being felt and understood, 
in many of their works, by every human heart, and with a degree of 
clearness and intensity, that defies words to equal and describe. 
Hence it is, that we are never satisfied with any thing that purports 
to exhibit to us the whole length and breadth of such a genius as 
any of these two poets was. We feel always, as if something were 
wanting ; we would fain get a step higher or deeper, and though 
much pleased, and unable to point out what is wrong or a-wanting, 
the secret feeling is, that ‘ this is not yet the thing’. 

Perhaps in no instance is this longing and disappointment more 
general than in regard to Burns, the poet, who in every part of his 
works must be felt by the learned and unlearned alike. Currie and 
Walker did much: Lockhart has done more for the Ayrshire bard; 
and now we have a poet, of kindred country, rank in life, taste and 
knowledge, addressing himself to the duty which we felt has not 
before been perfectly performed ; and who, though he may throw a 
new light upon the old materials, “and inform them with fresh 
spirit and sentiment,” will, we are persuaded, after all, leave us in 
some degree unsatisfied. For who can behold on all sides the light 
ofa luminary. One thing is clear, that no man could approach the 
subject of the volumes before us with a finer modesty, and a greater 
industry : it is “‘ with something of hope and fear” that Allan Cun- 
ningham, the poet, whom Burns would have been proud to have 
associated with every day of his life, offers this work to his country: 
it is with exemplary candour and accuracy, that he follows the 
illustrious peasant through all his meteor-like course. 

Our business, however, is to follow the biographer and critic in 
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these volumes : first in his delineation of the poets life, and secondly, 
in his notices of the new pieces, which were not before mr 
blic. 
WF Robert Burns was the eldest son of William Burness and Agnes 
‘Brown, his wife. He was born on the 25th of January, 1759, ina 
clay-built cottage, raised by his father’s own hands, on the banks 
of the Doon, in the district of Kyle, and county of Ayr. The sea- 
son was boisterous, the tenement frail ; and some days after his birth 
it was crushed: but he was carried unharmed to a neighbouring 
abode. He was wont to claim ironically some commiseration for 
his stormy passions from being ushered thus into the world. The 
cottage was rebuilt, and is visited by thousands annually, who repair 
to Ayrshire, chiefly through the attraction of his name and birth- 
place. It is now an alehouse, as the biographer says, but such 
houses in Scotland have wine and spirits of all kinds at command. 
The landlord, quite a boniface, patronises whisky, but brandy rather, 
if he can persuade his customers to call for it. What are called 
provincially ‘“‘ whisky blossoms” are ripe upon his nose, and we 
remember, when questioning him, respecting the convivial propen- 
sities of his former acquaintance, Burns, to have been told, “he 
was a noble chiel’, and as to drinkin’, sic another as mysel’, but 
ne’er a drunkard.” The neighbouring scenery is beautiful, and 
rich in all the features that can adorn a scene. ‘The biographer 
says there is nothing very picturesque about the cottage. We rather 
give it as our opinion, that it is singularly so, now a days, if fine 
inclosures, well cultivated, surrounded with sprightly trees, varied 
at a few hundred yards distance, by natural wood clothing the 
banks of the gallant Doon, can be admitted as proper features; 
modern villas, antique mansions, and rustic dwellings, every where 
intermingling with the Carrick hills as a back-ground, and the sea 
so near, that its wail or roar is heard. 

Burn’s mother was a native of Ayrshire, and though neither 
highborn, nor celebrated for beauty, possessed what heraldry cannot 
give, a happy disposition, healthy domestic virtues, clear intelli- 
gence, and deep religious feeling. Her son resembled her, and she 
lived till lately, partaking cf the fruits of his genius. His father 
was from Kincardineshire, but left his native place, with a small 
knowledge of farming, and a large stock of speculative theology, at 
the age of nineteen. His resting place was Doonside, where he at 
length took a wife, and built the frail shealing already spoken of. 
He afterwards leased a farm close by, which, after a struggle, he 
was obliged to relinquish, in a great measure through a “ stern 
factor,”? whose infamy has been thus purchased in the “‘ Twa dogs.” 
William Burness accordingly removed to Lochlea, a larger and 
better farm, some ten miles off, in the parish of 'Tarbolton. 


« Here he seemed at once to strike root and prosper. He was still 
strong in body, ardent in mind, and unsubdued in spirit. Every day, t00, 
was bringing vigour to his sons, who, though mere boys, took, more 
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than their proper share of toil; while his wife superintended, with care 
and success, the whole system of in-door economy. But it seemed as if 
fortune had determined that nought he set his heart on should prosper, 
For four years, indeed, seasons were favourable, and markets good; hat 
in the fifth year, there ensued a change. It was in vain that he le ‘cured 
with head and hand, and resolved to be economical and saving. In vam 
Robert held the plough with the dexterity of a man by day, and thrashed 
and prepared corn for seed or for sale, evening and morning, before the 
sun rose and after it set. ‘“ The gloom of hermits, and the unceasing 
moil of galley slaves,” were endured to no purpose; and, to crown all, a 
difference arose between the tenant and his landlord, as to terms of lease 
and rotation of crop. The farmer, a stern man, self-willed as well 
as devoutly honest, admitted of but one interpretation to ambiguous 
words. The proprietor, accustomed to give law rather than receive it, 
explained them to his own advantage; and the declining years of this 
good man, and the early years of his eminent son, were embittered by 
disputes, in which sensitive natures suffer and worldly ones thrive. 

“ Amid all these toils and trials, William Burness remembered the 
worth of religious instruction, and the usefulness of education in the 
rearing of his children. The former task he took upon himself, and, in - 
a little manual of devotion still extant, sought to soften the rigour of the 
Calvinistic creed into the gentler Arminian. He set, too, the example 
which he taught. He abstained from all profane swearing and vain 
discourse, and shunned all approach to levity of conversation or behaviour. 
A week-day in his house wore the sobriety of a Sunday; nor did he fail 
in performing family worship in a way which enabled his son to give 
the world that fine picture of domestic devotion, the “ Cottar’s Saturday 
Night.’”’—pp. 6, 7. 


The poet’s school education, as all the world knows, was defective 
and obtained at starts. But he was an apt, and remarkably intel- 
ligent scholar. The poetry he met with, and the histories of 
renowned men, particularly Hannibal and Sir William Wallace, set 
his soul on fire. 


“The education of Burns was not over when the school-doors were 
shut. The peasantry of Scotland turn their cottages into schools; and 
when a father takes his arm-chair by the evening fire, he seldom neglects 
to communicate to his children whatever knowledge he possesses himself. 
Nor is this knowledge very limited; it extends, generally, to the history 
of Europe, and to the literature of the island; but more particularly to 
the divinity, the poetry, and, what may be called, the traditionary history 
of Scotland. An intelligent peasant is intimate with all those skirmishes, 
sieges, combats, and quarrels, domestic or national, of which public 
writers take no account. Genealogies of the chief families are quite 
familiar to him. He has by heari, too, whole volumes of songs ana 
ballads; nay, long poems sometimes abide in his recollection; nor will 
he think his knowledge much, unless he knows a little about the lives 
and actions of the men who have done most honour to Scotland. In 
addition to what he has on his memory, we may mention what he has on 
the shelf. A common husbandman is frequently master of a little library: 
history, divinity, and poetry, but most so the latter, compose his collection. 
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Milton and Young are favourites; the flowery Meditations of Herve 
the religious romance of the Pilgrim’s Progress, are seldom absent ; whit, 
of Scottish books, Ramsay, Thomson, Fergusson, and now Burns, toge. 
ther with songs and ballad-books innumerable, are all huddled together 
soiled with smoke, and frail and tattered by frequent use. The house. 
hold of William Burness was an example of what I have described; and 
there is some truth in the assertion, that in true knowledge the Poet wags 
at nineteen, a better scholar than nine-tenths of our young gentlemen 
when they leave school for the college.—pp. 10, 11. 


We are giving more fully the earlier years of Burns than our 
limits will allow, were it not that the days of his highest history 
will be but slightly dwelt on, because they are better known. 
There is another purpose we have in view,—the example presented 
of an excellent system of education, which, no where even in Scot- 
land, so far as the common people are concerned, is more sedu- 
lously attended to than in Ayrshire and the western counties. We 
could be prolific on this subject, and always are ardent. The ex- 
tract now given affords a fair specimen of what, to this day, is the 
economy of a farmer’s fireside. But to return to the poet :—it is 
clear that the books he had access to (which besides those enume- 
rated were all calculated to enlarge his knowledge, or accomplish 
his mind, such as geographical grammars, agricultural works, 
Locke on the Human Understanding, Bodies of Divinity, Pope, 
Shakespeare, and English songs) could be of no further use to him, 
as the biographer says, than just to shew him what others had 
done, and to afford him information. He took besides, lessons in 
the classic lore of his native land from an old woman who resided 
in the family, who was full of marvellous tales, and from the songs 
and ballads which his mother commonly chaunted, which were 
uniformly of a moral hue ; till at length he who had listened began 
to speak. ‘“‘ Beauty first gave utterance to his crowding thoughts ; 
with him love and poetry were coevals.”’ 


** You know,’ he says, in his communication to Moore, ‘ our country 
custom of coupling a man and woman together as partners in the labours 
of harvest. In my fifteenth autum, my partner was a bewitching creature, 
a year younger than myself. My scarcity of English denies me the power 
of doing her justice in that language ; but you know the Scottish idiom, 
‘she was a bonnie sweet sonsie lass.” In short, she altogether, unwit- 
tingly to herself, initiated me in that delicious passion, which, in spite of 
acid disappointment, gin-horse prudence, and bookworm philosophy, I 
hold to be the first of human joys, our dearest blessing here below! How 
she caught the contagion I cannot tell, You medical people talk much 
of infection from breathing the same air, the touch, &c.; but I never 
expressly said Iloved her. Indeed, I did not know myself why I liked so 
much to loiter behind with her, when returning in the evening from out 
labours—why the tones of her voice made my heart-strings thrill like an 
Eolian harp—and particularly why my pulse beat such a furious ratan 
when I looked and fingered over her little hand to pick out the cruel 
nettle stings and thistles. Among her other love-inspiring qualities, she 
sang sweetly; and it was her favourite reel to which I attempted giving 
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an embodied vehicle in rhyme. I was not so presumptuous as to imagine 
that I could make verses like printed ones, composed by men who had 
Greek and Latin; but my girl sung a song which was said to be composed 
by a country laird’s son on one ef his father’s maids with whom he was in 
love ; and I saw no reason why I might not rhyme as well as he—for, 
excepting that he could smear sheep and cast peats, his father living in 
the moorlands, he had no more scholar craft than myself. Thus with me 
began love and poetry.’ ”—pp. 15, 16. 


One other extract will complete all that we can give, and indeed 
the great leading points in the groundwork education of this singu- 
larly shrewd, deep-passioned, and reckless man. ° 


«* The will-o’-wisp meteors of thoughtless whim’ began, he says, to 
be almost the sole lights of his way; yet early-ingrained piety preserved 
his innocence, though it could not keep him from folly. ‘ The great mis- 
fortune of my life,’ he wisely says, ‘was to want an aim. The ony two 
openings by which I could enter the temple of fortune was the gate of 
niggardly economy, or the path of little chicaning bargain making. The 
first is so contracted an aperture, I never could squeeze myself into it; 
the last I always hated—there was contamination in the very entrance, 
Thus abandoned of aim or view in life, with a strong appetite for socia- 
bility, as well from native hilarity as from a pride of observation and re- 
mark—a constitutional melancholy or hypochondriasm that made me fi 
solitude; add to these incentives to social life, my reputation for bookish 
knowledge, a certain wild logical talent, and a strength of thought some- 
thing like the rudiments of good sense; and it will not seem surprising 
that I was generally a welcome guest where I visited; or any great won- 
der that where two or three met together, there was I among them. 
Another circumstance in my life, which made some alteration in my mind 
and manners, was, that I spent my nineteenth summer on a smuggling 
coast, a good distance from home, at a noted school to learn mensura- 
tion, surveying, dialling, &c.,in which I made pretty good progress. But 
I made greater progress in the knowledge of mankind. The contraband 
trade was at that time very successful, and it sometimes happened to me 
to fall in with those who carried iton. Scenes of swaggering riot and 
roaring dissipation were till this time new to me; but I was no enemy to 
social life. Here, though I learnt to fill my glass and to mix without 
fear in a drunken squabble, yet I went on with a high hand with my geo- 
metry till the sun entered Virgo—a month which is always a carnival in 
my bosom—when a charming filette, who lived next to the school, upset 
my trigonometry, and set me off at a tangent from the sphere of my 
studies.””’—pp. 17, 18. 


_The biographer has added to this account what the poet gives of 
himself, some beautiful and touching passages ; which, as in very 
many parts of the work,seem to come from a bosom that has intensely 
sympathized with him, in all that is said. When about his twenty- 
second year, Burns betook himself to flax-dressing, to aid his 
father’s schemes, a most uncongenial pursuit, compared|to the labours 
of the field, which we have in a fine letter to his honoured parent, 
@ new aspect of the poet’s mind, quite distinct from those given in 
any part of what we call his education. He had gone to the Burgh 
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of Irvine to work as a flax-dresser, where, Dr. Currie says, he 
possessed a single room for his lodging, rented, perhaps, at the 
rate of a shilling a week ; and his food consisted chiefly of oatmeal, 
After quoting his letter, we must run forward with the remainder 
of the life, at a very different pace than hitherto. But really his 
epistolary writings are so energetic and tender, that it is with re. 
luctance one can leave them behind. ‘hey are sometimes only 
surpassed by his poetry. 


“ He thus wrote to his father: ‘Honoured Sir:—I have purposely 
delayed writing, in the hope that I should have the pleasure of seei 
you on Néw-year’s day: but work comes so hard upon us that I do not 
choose to be absent on that account. My health is nearly the same as 
when you were here, only my sleep is a little sounder, and on the-whole 
I am rather better than otherwise, though I mend by very slow degrees. 
The weakness of my nerves has so debilitated my mind that I dare 
neither review past wants, nor look forward into futurity: for the least 
anxiety or perturbation in my breast produces most unhappy effects on 
my whole frame. Sometimes, indeed, when for an hour or two my 
spirits are a little lightened, I gimmer a little into futurity; but my 
principal, and indeed my only pleasurable employment, is looking back- 
wards and forwards in a moral and religious way. I am quite trans- 
ported at the thought that ere long, perhaps very soon, I shall bid an 
eternal adieu to all the pains, and uneasinesses, and disquietudes of this 
weary life; for I assure you, I am heartily tired of it: and, if I do not 
very much deceive myself, I could contentedly and gladly resign it. 

« ¢ As for this world,’ he continues, ‘I despair of ever making a figure 
init. Iam not formed for the bustle of the busy, nor the flutter of the 
gay. I shall never again be capable of entering into such scenes. In- 
deed, I am altogether unconcerned at the thoughts of this life. I foresee 
that poverty and obscurity probably await me, and I am in some measure 
prepared, and daily preparing, to meet them.- I have but just time and 
paper to return you my grateful thanks for the lessons of virtue and piety 
you have given me,which were too much neglected at the time of giving 


them, but which I hope have been remembered ere it is yet too late.’”— 
pp. 22, 23. 


The death of the poet’s father, the burning of the flax-dressing 
remises, the joint tenancy with his brother Gilbert of the farm of 
ossgiel, must be passed over. For as the biographer says, we 
are now to enter into the regions of romance; the romance, we 
add, of love and poetic inspiration ; the great business of Burns’ 
life, and which Mr. Cunningham has handled with a master’s 
power, nay, a brother’s art. Faithful to his task, he has also 
touched “on the moral sores of so fine a genius,” without which 
his character cannot be understood. We coincide with the bio- 
grapher, when he says, that Burns was “no practised toper, but 
thought it necessary to look a gay fellow in poetry!” this at least 
held true of him, after he had often sung the pleasures of the 
- bowl. “ But liquor was not then, and I believe never was, a settled 
desire of soul with the poet,” says Mr. Cunningham, with which 
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we also agree. Of his profane verses and pieces connected with a 
controversy amongst the theologians of the west of Scotland, we 
will not say more than that they added as little to the good name 
of the poet as they did to the party they served. 

When twenty-three years of age, Burns had taken his station as 
a man in society, and was courted by all within his provincial cir- 
cle, who had any relish for wit, or soul for poetry. We are told, 
speaking of this time, that he was distinguished by large dark 
expressive eyes, swarthy visage, broad brow, shaded with black 
curly hair; melancholy look, and well-knit frame, vigorous and 
active. He affected, too, a certain oddity of dress and manner. 
He was clever in controversy, but obstinate, and ever fierce, when 
contradicted, as most men are, who have built np their opinions 
for themselves. But the greatest part of his history is to be found 
in his compositions, in which he poured out all the loves, the cares, 
the sorrows, the joys, the hopes and fears of the passing moment ; 
and to such a record we must chiefly refer. 

The failure of the farm undertaking at Mossgiel, the resolution 
of going out as a sort of steward to the plantations, and the pas- 
sages of tenderness and sorrow between Jean Armour and him, 
must be learnt from the work before us, by a direct perusal of it. 
The publication of some of his earliest and best pieces, which took 
place at this critical period, gave a total turn to his fortunes and 
prospects. To Scotland at large, “ the rising of a July sun on a 
December morning, could not have given greater surprise, than did 
the first published poems of the bard of Ayrshire. High and low 
were enchanted by them; and they were the means of preventing 
him setting foot on board the vessel at Greenock, whither he had 
gone to bid farewell to Scotland. A copy of them had reached 
Dr. Blacklock, a poet of some note, who resided in Edinburgh, 
and the doctor’s warm approbation of their merits, and strongly 
expressed desire for the welfare of the young author, having reached 
Burns just in time to prevent his setting sail, drew him to Edin- 
burgh, which Mr. Cunningham considers the commencement of 
the second era of the bard’s life. 

In Edinburgh, rank, fashion and genius, conspired to do him 
honour ; a large edition of his poems was sold, and his name raised 
to the highest place among modern poets. 


“How he appeared in the sight of others, Dugald Stewart has told us. 
‘He came,’ says the Professor, ‘to Edinburgh early in the winter: the 
attentions which he received during his stay in town from all ranks and 
descriptions of persons, was such as would have turned any head but his 
own. I cannot say that I could perceive any unfavourable effect which 
they left on his mind. He retained the same simplicity of manners and 
appearance which had struck me so forcibly when I first saw him in the 
country; nor did he seem to feel any additional self-importance from the 
number and rank of his new acquaintance, His dress was perfectly suited 
to his station—plain and unpretending, with sufficient attention to neat- 
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ness. If I recollect right, he always wore boots; and when on more 
than usual ceremony, buckskin-breeches. His manners were then, as 
they continued ever afterwards, simple, manly, and independent ; strongly 
expressive of conscious genius and worth, but without any thing that 
indicated forwardness, arrogance, or vanity. He took his share in con- 
versation, but not more than belonged to him ; and listened, with apparent 
attention and deference on subjects where his want of education deprived 
him of the means of information. If there had been a little more of gen- 
tleness and accommodation in his temper, he would, I think, have. been 
still more interesting ; but he had been accustomed to give law in the 
circle of his ordinary acquaintance, and his dread of anything approaching 
to meanness or servility rendered his manner somewhat decided and 
hard. Nothing, perhaps, was more remarkable, among his various attain- 
ments, than the fluency, and precision, and originality of his language 
when he spoke in company; more particularly as he aimed at purity in 
his turn of expression, and avoided more successfully than most Scotch- 
men the peculiarities of Scottish phraseology.”—pp. 119—121]. 

But the career of Burns in Edinburgh, and the habits there ac- 
quired, are well known. ‘The various tours into distant parts of 
the kingdom, to the Borders and to the Highlands, which the poet 
made, have often been described. He himself kept a memoran- 
dum-book, in which he noted down whatever particularly struck 
him. But this book was carried away from his lodgings by a visi- 
tor, who refused to restore it, and it was lost. At last he turned 
his steps westward. He had found the illustrious of his native 
land had the carcase of greatness, but wanted the soul ; they gave 
him dinners, and subscribed for his poems, and looked on their 
generosity as “ an alms could keep a god alive.” The thoughts of 
home, of a settled purpose in life, afforded him a solace such as he 
had never before known. He reached Mauchline not a moment 
too soon. The intercourse which in his visits to Ayrshire he had, 
in the course of the bygone months, renewed with Jean Armour, 
exposed her once more to the reproaches of her family ; and on his 
arrival he took her by the hand, and was married according to the 
laws of his country. 

Mr. Cunningham’s third era of Burn’s life commences in 1788, 
when he made his appearance as a farmer in Nithdale, six miles 
above Dumfries. This is not only the last but the most affecting 
division of the illustrious peasant’s history ; and the biographer has 
done more for it, so far as new matter has been given, than for 
the former periods. We shall select a few of the most striking parts 
of what to us ‘is original, for quotation. We are not going to follow 
the bad success attending his farming of Ellisland, nor rail about 
his appointment to an‘exciseman’s office, which he himself seems 
to have considered no bad thing as times and things were. One 
thing is clearly established, that he acquitted himself diligently but 
gently in his public vocation. Against the regular smuggler his 
looks were stern and his hand was heavy, while to the poor coun- 
try dealer he was lenient. 
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«The Poet and a brother exciseman one day suddenly entered a 
widow woman’s shop in Dunscore, and made a seizure of smuggled 
tobacco.—* Jenny,” said the Poet, * I expected this would be the upshot; 
here, Lewars, take note of the number of rolls as I count them. Now, 
Jock, did you ever hear an auld wife numbering her threads before 
check-reels were invented? Thou’s ane, and thou’s no ane, and thou’s 
ane a’ out—listen.” As he handed out the rolls, he went on with his 
humorous enumeration, but dropping every other roll into Janet’s lap. 
Lewars took the desired note with much gravity, and saw as if he saw 
not the merciful conduct of his companion. Another information had 
been lodged against a widow who kept a small public-house in Thornhill ; 
it was a fair day—her house was crowded—Burns came suddenly to the 
back door and said, “ Kate, are ye mad ;—the supervisor and me will be 
inon ye in half an hour!” This merciful hint—out of which a very 


serious charge might be made—saved the poor woman from ruin.” 
—p. 234. 


It was not long after he became an exciseman that he wrote the 
poem of The Wounded Hare; and he has described the circum- 
stances under which it was composed. The biographer had the 


account confirmed by James Thomson, the son of a neighbouring 
farmer. ‘Thus— 


“JT remember Burns,” said he, “ weel; I have some cause to mind 
him—he used to walk in the twilight along the side of the Nith, near the 
march, between his land and-ours. Once 1 shot at a hare that was busy 
on our braird; she ran bleeding past Burns; he cursed me, and ordered 
me out of his sight, else he would throw me into the water. I’m told he 
has written a poem about it.”—* Aye, that he has,” I replied ; “ but do 
you think he would have thrown you into the Nith?”— Thrown! aye 
I'll warrant would he, though I was baith young and strong.” He sub- 
mitted the poem—Ccertainly not one of his best—to Dr. Gregory; the 
result scared him from consulting in future professional critics.—* I 
believe,” he said, “in the iron justice of Dr. Gregory; but 1 believe 


and tremble.”’ Such criticisms tend to crush the spirit out of man.”— 
pp. 235, 236. 


His Mary in Heaven, one of his loftiest lyrics, was written un- 
der circumstances that pressed painfully on the mind of his wife. 


“Robert,” she said, “ though ill of a cold, had busied himself all day 
with the shearers in the field, and, as he had got much of the crop in, was 
In capital spirits. But when the gloaming came, he grew sad about 
something—he could not rest. He wandered first up the water-side, and 
then went to the barn-yard; and I followed him, begging him to come 
in, as he was ill, and the air was cold and sharp. He always promised, 
but still remained where he was, striding up and down, and looking at 
the clear sky, and particularly at a star that shone like another moon. 
He then threw himself down on some loose sheaves, still continuing to 
gaze at the star. When he came in he seemed deeply dejected, and sat 
down and wrote the first verse :— 


“ Thou lingering star, with lessening ray, 
That lov’st to greet the early morn, 
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Again thou ushcrest in the day 
My Mary from my soul was torn. 
O Mary! dear departed shade! 
Where is thy place of blissful rest ? 
Seest thou thy lover lowly laid ? 
Hearest thou the groans that rend his breast.” 


Burns met Grose the antiquarian at the house of Mr. Riddel, of 
Friars-carse, and in talking about the antiquities of Scotland, he 
begged of Grose that he would introduce Alloway Kirk into his 
projected work ; and to fix the subject in his mind, related some of 
the wild stories with which Scotland abounds. 


‘s The antiquarian listened to them all, and then said, ‘ Write a 
on it, and [’ll put in the verses withan engraving of the ruin.’ Burns 
set his muse to work; he could hardly sleep for the spell that was upon 
him, and with his ‘ barmy noddle working prime,’ walked out to his 
favourite path along the river-bank. 

*©* Tam O’Shanter ’ was the work of a single day ; the name was taken 
from the farm of Shanter in Kyle, the story from tradition. Mrs. Burns 
relates, that observing Robert walking with long swinging sort of strides 
and apparently muttering as he went, she let him alone for some time; at 
length she took the children with her and went forth to meet him; he 
seemed not to observe her, but continued his walk; ‘ on this,’ said she, ‘I 
stept aside with the bairns among the broom—and past us he came, his 
brow flushed and his eyes shining ; he was reciting these lines :— uns 


‘Now Tam! O Tam! had thae been queans, 
A’ plump and strapping in their teens, 
Their sarks, instead o’ creshie flannen, 
Been snaw-white seventeen hunder linen ! 
Thir breeks o’mine my only pair, 

That ance were plush, o’ gude blue hair, 
I wad hae gi’en them aff my hurdies! 
For ae biink o’ the bonny burdies !’ 


I wish ye had but seen him! he was in such ecstasy that the tears were 
happing down his cheeks.’ The poet had taken writing materials with 
him, and leaning on a turf fence which commanded a view of the river, 
he committed the poem to paper, walked home, and read it in great 
triumph at the fire-side. It came complete and perfect from his fancy at 
the first heat ;—no other work in the language contains such wondrous 
variety of genius in the same number of lines.. His own account of his 
rapture in composition confirms the description of Mrs. Burns :—1 
seized,’ said he to a correspondent, ‘ my gilt-head Wangee rod in my left 
hand—an instrument indispensably necessary—in the moment of inspl- 
ration and rapture, .and stride, stride, quicker and quicker,—out_ skipt I 
among the broomy banks of the Nith to muse.’ ”—pp. 245, 246. 


We consider Tam O’Shanter the most perfect poem Burns has 
written, and he seems so to have thought of it himself. 

«He carried it in his pocket, and read it willingly to those in whose 
taste he had any trust. He read it to my father. His voice was deep, 
manly, and melodious, and his eye sparkled as he saw the effect of his 
poem on all around—young and old. A writer, who happened to be 
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present on business, stung, perhaps, with that sarcastic touch on the 
brethren— 
‘ Three lawyers’ tongues turn’d inside out 
With lies seam’d like a beggar’s clout.’ 

remarked, that he thought the language describing the witches’ orgies 
obscure. ‘ Obscure, sir!’ said Burns, ‘ye know not the language of that 
great master of your own heart—the devil. If you get a witch for a 
client, you will not be able to manage her defence !’ ”—p. 249. 


Our limits advertise us that we must proceed to a short notice 
of the poems that are for the first time made public in this edition. 
It generally happens that the pieces which are scraped together by 
industrious editors to swell the already published works of cele- 
brated authors seldom enlarge their fame, or call for deep regret 
that they should have long lain undiscovered. In the present in- 
stance, however, although the numerous additional poems to those 
that appeared in Currie’s edition cannot confer on Burns any con- 
siderable celebrity above that which in truth was before unlimited, 
they do nevertheless bear the “ true Burns stamp,” and still far- 
ther illustrate the versatility, depth, strength, and tenderness of his 
genius. ‘The first that we shall notice was addressed to Major Lo- 
gan, who lived near Ayr; he was a first-rate performer on the vio- 
lin, and not a little of a wit. It is in the form of an epistle, which 
the poet often embraced, and on which he would, in the easiest style, 
hang any number of incidents and sentiments. As the editor says, 
several of the stanzas resemble passages that have been long be- 
fore the public; but still it has a spirit of its own. 

“ Epistle to Mayor Logan. 

Hail, thairm-inspirin’, rattlin’ Willie! 
Though fortune’s road be rough an’ hilly 
To every fiddling, rhyming billie, 

We never heed. 
But take it like the unbacked filly, 

Proud o’ her speed. 
When idly goavan whyles we saunter 
Yirr, fancy barks, awa’ we canter 
Uphill, down brae, till some mishanter, 

Some black bog-hole, 
Arrests us, then the scathe an’ banter 

We’re forced to thole. 
Hale be your heart! Hale be your fiddle ; 
Lang may your elbuck jink and diddle, 
To cheer you through the weary widdle 

O’ this wild warl’, 
Until you on a crummock driddle 

A gray hair’d carl. 
Come wealth, come poortith, late or soon 
Heaven send your heart-strings ay in tune, 
And screw your temper pins aboon 

A fifth or mair, 
The melancholious, lazie croon 

O’ cankrie care. 
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May still your life from day to day 
Nae’ “ lente largo” in the play, 
But “ allegretto forte ” gay 
Harmonious flow 
A sweeping, kindling, bauld strathspey— 
Encore; Bravo! 
A blessing on the cheery gang 
Wha dearly like a ig or sang, 
An’ never think o’ right an’ wrang 
By square an’ rule, 
But as the clegs o’ feeling stang 
Are wise or foul. 
My hand-waled curse keep hard in chase 
The harpy, hoodock, purse-proud race, 
Wha count on poortith as disgrace— 
Their tuneless hearts ! 
May fireside discords jar a base 
To a’ their parts ! 
But come, your hand, my careless brither, 
I’th’ ither warl’ if there’s anither, 
An’ that there is I’ve little swither 
About the matter; 
We cheek for chow shall jog thegither, 
I’se ne’er bid better. 
We've faults and failings—granted clearly, 
We’re frail backsliding mortals merely, 
Eve’s bonny squad priests wyte them sheerly 
For our grand fa’; 
But still, but still, I like them dearly— 
God bless them a”! 
Ochon for poor Castalian drinkers, 
When they fa’ foul o’ earthly jinkers, 
The witching curs’d delicious blinkers 
Hae put me hyte. 
And gart me weet my waukrife winkers, 
Wi’ garnan spite. 
But by yon moon !—and that’s high swearin’— 
An’ every star within my hearin’ !— 
An’ by her een wha was a dear ane! 
Y’ll ne’er forget ; 
I hope to gie the jads a clearin’ 
In fair play yet. 
My loss I mourn, but not repent it, 
I’ll seek my pursie whare I tint it, 
Ance to the Indies I were wonted, 
Some cantraip hour, 
By some sweet elf I'll yet be dinted, 
Then, vive amour ! 
Faites mes baissemains respectueuse, 
To sentimental sister Susie, 
An’ honest Lucky; no to roose you, 
Ye may be proud, 
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That sic a couple fate allows ye 
To grace your blood. 
Nae mair at present can I measure, 
An’ trowth my rhymin’ ware’s nae treasure; 
But when in Ayr, some half-hour’s leisure, 
Be’t light, be’t dark, 
Sir Bard will do himself the pleasure 
To call at Park.”—pp. 9—12. 


Burns’ shorter poems do not bear to be mangled. We must, 
therefore, in extracting newly published pieces, select a few of the 
shortest—from his epigrams. He is the author of many; “ they 
are sharp and personal, and partake of the character of the natural 
rather than the artificial man. He grapples at once with his enemy, 
and prostrates him, not so much by science as by robust strength.” 
To this just criticism, the editor, with equal regard to truth, adds, 


“his wit sometimes inclines to the profane, and his humour deals 
too much in scriptural allusions.” 


“ The Kirk of Lamington. 
As cauld a wind as ever blew, 
A caulder kirk, and in’t but few; 
As cauld a minister’s e’er spak, 
Ye’se a’ be het ere I come back. 

“The Poet was stopped by a storm once in Clydesdale, and on Sunday 
went to Lamington Kirk: the day was so rough, the kirk so cold, and 
the sermon so little to his liking, that he left his poetic protest on the 
window.” 

** Inscription on a Goblet. 
There’s death in the cup—sae beware ! 
Nay, more—there is danger in touching ; 
But wha can avoid the fell snare? 
The man and his wine’s sae bewitching ! 


“ One day after dinner, at Ryedale, Burns wrote these lines on a goblet 
with his diamond. Syme would seem to have been less atfected with the 
compliment than with defacing his crystal service, for he threw the goblet 
behind the fire. We are not told what the Poct thought; but it is said 
that Brown, the clerk of *‘ Stamp-office Johnny,’ snatched the goblet out 
of the fire uninjured, and kept it as a relique till his death.” 


“The Toad-eater. 
What of earls with whom you have supt, 
And of dukes that you dined with yestreen? 
Lord! a louse, Sir, is still but a louse, 
Though it crawl on the curls of a queen. 
“At the table of Maxwell of Terraughty, when it was the pleasure of 
one of the guests to talk only of dukes with whom he had drank, and of 
earls with whom he had dined, Burns silenced him with this epigram.” 


“The Selkirk Grace. 
Some hae meat and canna eat, 
And some wad eat that want it. 


But we hae meat and we can eat, 
And sae the Lord be thanket. 
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“ On a visit to St. Mary’s Isle, the Earl of Selkirk requested Burns to 
Say grace at dinner. These were the words he uttered—they were 


applauded then, and have since been known in Galloway by the name of 
‘The Selkirk Grace.’ ”—pp. 302—311. 


What a contrast do the following epitaphs present ?— 


“On the Poet's Daughter. 

Here lies a rose, a budding rose, 
Blasted before its bloom; 

Whose innocence did sweets disclose 
Beyond that flower’s perfume. 

To those who for her loss are griev’d, 
This consolation’s given— 

She’s from a world of woe reliev’d, 
And blooms a rose in heaven. 

“ These tender and affecting lines were written, it 1s said, on the death 
of the Poet’s daughter, in 1795. He loved the child dearly, and mourned 
her loss with many tears. His own health was giving way—he was 
fading before his time.” 

“On a Suicide. 
Earth’d up here lies an imp o’hell, 
Planted by Satan’s dibble— 
Poor silly wretch, he’s damn’d himsel’ 
To save the Lord the trouble. | 

‘“‘A melancholy person of the name of Glendinning having taken away 
his own life, was interred at a place called ‘The Old Chapel,’ close 
beside Dumfries. My friend, Dr. Copland Hutchinson, happened to be 
walking out that way: he saw Burns with his foot on the grave, his hat 
on his knee, and paper laid on his hat, on which he was writing. He 
then took the paper, thrust it with his finger into the red mould of the 
grave, and went away. This was the above epigram, and such was the 
Poet’s mode of publishing it.”—pp. 312—317. 


We give the last scene of the great poet’s life as given by Cun- 
ningham. 


“ His interment took place on the 25th of July; nor should it be for- 
gotten, in relating the Poet’s melancholy story, that, while his body was 
borne along the street, his widow was taken in labour and delivered of a 
son, who survived his birth but a short while. The leading men of the 
town and neighbourhood appeared as mourners; the streets were lined 
by the Angushire Fencibles and the Cinque Ports Cavalry, and his 
body was borne by the Volunteers to the old kirk-yard, with military 
honours. The multitude who followed amounted to many thousands. 
It was an impressive and a mournful sight; all was orderly and decorous. 
The measured steps, the military array, the colours displayed, and the 
muffled drum—I thought then, and think now—had no connexion with 
a Pastoral Bard. I mingled with the mourners. On reaching the grave 
into: whieh the Poet’s body was about to descend, there was a pause 
among them, as if loth to part with his remains; and when the first 
shovel-full of earth sounded on the coffin lid, I looked up, and saw tears 
on, many cheeks where tears were not usual. The Volunteers justified 
the surmise of Burns by. three ragged and straggling vollies; the earth 
was heaped up, and the vast multitude melted silently away. 
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“ The body of Burns was not, however, to remain long in its place. 
To suit the plan of a rather showy mausoleum, his remains were removed 
into a more commodious spot of the same kirk-yard, on the 5th of June, 
1815. The coffin was partly dissolved away; but the dark curling locks 
of the Poet were as glossy, and seemed as fresh, as on the day of his 
death. In the interior of the structure stands a marble monument, em- 
bodying, with little skill or grace, that well-known passage in the dedica- 
tion to the gentlemen of the Caledonian Hunt :—* The poetic Genius of 
my country found me, as the prophetic bard Elijah did Elisha—at the 
plough; and threw her inspiring mantle over me.”—Nor is the indiffer- 
ent sculpture redeemed by the inscription. The merits of him who 
wrote “Tam O”’ Shanter,” and “ The Cottar’s Saturday Night,” are 
concealed in Latin. Here, as to a shrine, flock annually vast numbers 
of pilgrims; many, very many, are from America; not a few from 
France and Germany; and the list-book contains the names of the most 
eminent men of England, Scotland, and Ireland.”—vol. i. pp. 345, 346. 

‘He was thirty-seven years and seven months old when he died, 
and of a form and strength which promised long life ; but the great 
and inspired are often cut down in youth, while | 

Villains ripen grey with time. 

We entered upon these volumes with the accustomed fear, that 
at the close of the illustrious peasant’s life here drawn, we should 
still feel there was something yet wanting to do justice to the genius 
and character of the departed, and to the desires of the living. But 
we must retract the sweeping expressions with which we set out, 
and say that we cannot hope, and hardly wish that any other hand 
should hereafter touch the subject of the first of the volumes before 
us. The Life is a manly honest careful work ; tender and compre- 
hensive as the fine sensibility and grandeur of the Poet’s soul, de- 
manded. But the little we have accomplished, to give our readers 
some idea of the merits of the Biographer, utterly fails in domg 
any thing like justice to his efforts. It is the Life, or rather the 
whole of this new edition, that must be perused, ere its real ex- 
cellence can be known: whilst the exterior beauty of the volumes, 
and their cheapness should be an additional recommendation to, all 
i can relish the poetry, and the letters of the immortal Scottish 

ard. 


Mr. Crabbe, the subject of our second notice, has found an ex- 
cellent biographer in his son, who has performed an acceptable 
service, and a filial duty, in treasuring up all that can be re- 
membered of a man of great ability and worth—of a poet distin- 
guished for his originality and power. We shall, therefore, prinej- 
pally avail ourselves of the materials furnished by his son, in the 
sketch we intend to give of his life and writings. ' 

George Crabbe was born at Aldborough, on the Christmas eve 
of 1754. The circumstances of his family were very humble, and 
he has himself told us, with good-humoured sarcasin, of the vanity 
of one of his ancestors, who endeavoured to repair, 1n some degree, 
the unkindness of fortune, by dignifying the family name, originally 
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Crab; with the addition of two final letters. His father, after 
passing several years in the itinerant occupation of a schoolmaster, 
was at length installed in the offices of warehouse-keeper, and de- 
puty-collector of the port of Aldborough, to which he afterwards 
added that of the collector of the salt duties, or salt-master, as this 
officer is usually denominated. He appears to have united many 
valuable traits of character with repulsive sternness and severity ; 
while his wife, on the other hand, to whom Crabbe often alludes in 
terms of affectionate veneration, was one of those beautiful exam. 
ples of retiring Christian virtue, which, like the most delicate 
flowers, are rarely found but in the shade. There was little in the 
aspect of his native village to charm a poet’s fancy: it was a barren 
and deserted spot, situated between the base of a low cliff and the 
shore of the German ocean; its dwellings were like those which 
are not unfrequently seen on the sands of the coast, appearing as if 
drawn up’at anchor on the shore; and it was peopled by a wild and 
amphibious race of fishermen and sailors, competently versed in thé 
accomplishments which are apt to beset the men of perilous ad: 
venture. The landscape, notwithstanding the attempt made by some 
hardy poet to describe it as a scene of beauty, presented little to 
the eye, excepting a desolate succession of unbroken heath and 
sand, enlivened with a meagre coverin, of weeds and rushes ; there 
was in fact nothing in the prospect to excite or fire the poetical 
imagination, but the ever varying asoect of the ocean, on which, as 
is obvious from all Crabbe’s writings, he loved to dwell. The 
social aspect of his residence was, if possible, still less mviting’ than 
the face of nature. His home was rendered sad and desolate ‘by 
the harshness of his father ; and there were none abroad among 
whom his own tastes could find the least encouragement or sympa- 
thy. His youthful proficiency in the art of managing a fishing 
boat was so indifferent, that his father would sometimes ask, in the 
bitterness of his heart, ‘ What that thing would ever be good for?’ 
It should be stated, however, that the father had sense enough to 
discover the talent of his son, and, as the latter afterwards acknow- 
ledged with gratitude, laboured to provide him with such means of 
education as his own limited resources would allow. But the lite- 
rary toleration of the salt-master did not extend to so crying a‘he- 
résy as poetry: he was a subscriber to some philosophical magazine, 
the gravity of whose pages was regularly enlivened with a score or 
two of verses; these it was his custom to cut out when he sent the 
numbers to be bound, and they were treasured up as a rich pos 
session by his son, who found in them his first models of the art; 
in which he afterwards excelled. ih 

‘Tn‘his eleventh or twelfth year, after having attended a village 
School; for what period we are not informed, he was removed to 
another, where he was expected to prepare himself to become ap- 
preritice to a surgeon. He is said here to have exhibited a decided 
tusté for mathematical pursuits, as well as for poetry, in which ‘he 
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made his first essay in the form of a salutary caution to a school 
girl, not to suffer herself to be too much elated by the triumph of © 
displaying new ribbons on her bonnet. Some time elapsed; after 
he left this school, before he could find an opportunity of entering 
upon the business he intended to pursue. A portion of this time 
was spent in musing, in his solitary walks by the sea-shore ; but 
the greater part was occupied in piling butter and cheese on the 
quay at Aldborough, under the direction of his father, who enter- 
tained no great opinion of idleness, and least of all that which was 
consecrated to poetic dreams. This occupation was long remem: 
bered by the poet with little satisfaction. At length, in his four- 
teenth year, the long expected opportunity was presented ; and he 
set forth, with a heavy heart, to become apprentice to a surgeon at 
Wickham Brook. His pursuits, even there, were not wholly of a 
scientific kind ; his master distributed his time impartially between 
the arts of husbandry and healing, and his apprentice was the bed- 
fellow and fellow-labourer of his plough boy. In this way, he 
passed about two years; then he removed to a more eligible situ- 
ation, to complete the term of his apprenticeship under the direc- 
tion of a surgeon at Woolridge, a few miles distant from his native 
village. Poetry still continued to occupy a large share of his at- 
tention: he was never much in love with his profession, though he 
devoted himself to it with tolerable earnestness. He found a source 
of inspiration, which youthful poets never wait for long, in an at- 
tachment which he here formed for the niece of a wealthy farmer, 
who twelve years afterwards became his wife, and in the mean time 
stimulated his literary zeal by encouragement, which proved in the 
result to be both fortunate and wise. A small premium for a poem 
on the subject of Hope, was offered by the proprietor of some 
Ladies’ Magazine: this prize it was his fortune to gain, and the 
success, trifling as it was, set all the springs of his poetical enthusi- 
asm in motion. It was here, also, that he published a poem, en- 
titled ‘ Inebriety,’ a name of no particular attraction ; this work is 
said to exhibit much facility of versification and maturity of thought, 
but attracted little notice at the time. 

Mr. Crabbe’s term of apprenticeship ended in 1775; he then re- 
turned to Aldborough, hoping to find some means of completing his 
professional education in London; but his father’s means were in- 
adequate to this demand, as well as to maintaining him in idleness 
at home : he returned, therefore, to his old labours at the warehouse, 
which were rendered doubly irksome by new circumstances of do- 
mestic sorrow. The habits of his father had undergone that, change, 
which fills the cup of affliction to the brim ; and the health of, his 
mother, in whose happiness his own was bound up, was sinking 
under a fatal and quick decline. Impelled less by choice thania 
sense of its necessity, he devoted himself with more zeal than before 
to the study of his profession, and the sciences, connected with, it, ; 
particularly botany, which was then and afterwards \his favourite 
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_ pursuit.: At length his father found the means: of sending -him 
to London, with a purse too slender to attend. lectures or to, walk. ; 
the hospitals, and only with the hope, as he himself said, of picking 
up, a dittle surgical knowledge as cheaply as he could. In the course 
ofa few, months, he returned to Aldborough, but with no propitious 
change in his prospects or his fortune. There he became assistant | 
to}a surgeon, who soon retired from the village, and left him, at li, 
berty to set. up for himself: but he had a rival in the field, and hig 
own practice was the least productive which the place afforded, 
His, patients, who saw his botanical researches, thought it unrea+ 
sonable that they should be called upon to pay for medicines. col. 
lected: in the fields and ditches. On the whole, his prospects were. 
not very encouraging, and not the least of his afflictions was a sense 
of his deficiency in professional knowledge and skill. A transient 
gleam of sunshine broke out in 1778, when the Warwickshire ‘mi- 
litia, were-quartered in his neighbourhood, with whose officers, as 
thei medieal attendant, he formed some useful intimacies. He felt, 
however, that Alborough was no place for him, and resolved, to;; 
take the earliest opportunity to leave it. It was late in the year 
1779, at'the close of a cold and gloomy day, when, as he was’ wan- 
dermg on the bleak cliff above the village, he determined to aban- 
don his profession, and embark on the uncertain sea of literary ad- 
venture. He stopped before a shallow, muddy sheet of water, as 
dark.and as desolate as his own thoughts, and,as he gazed upon it, 
resolved to go to London and to venture all. 

Fis prospects must have indeed been melancholy, to impel him 
to.a resolution, apparently so hopeless. His health was not firm, 
the reception of his poetical attempts had not been flattering, and 
his,nerves were ill calculated to wrestle with adversity. There was 
not a single friend in the metropolis, on whom he could rely for aid. 
He,had also to endure the reproaches of his father, who did not- 
however, labour much to change his purpose. The means of affec- 
ting.it..were yet to be found; his own immediate friends were un- 
able or unwilling to supply them, and he applied to Mr. Dudley 
North, to whom his father had been useful in some political can- 
vass, for the loan of five pounds. The letter,in which he made 
the application, was afterwards described by that gentleman as.a 
very extraordinary one: his request was readily granted ; and, with 
three pounds in his pocket, a case of surgical instruments, and a 
box of clothing, the whole stock of his worldly fortune, he embarked 
on board a little sloop, and took his way to London. 

»Lt. was in the year 1780, that he reached that city; a propitious 
period, as his biographer remarks, for an adventurer in poetry, if 
indeed. the good fortune of a poet can be said to consist in the 
absence of a rival. Goldsmith, Gray and Churchill were dead ; 
Johnson had long before abandoned poetry, and was drawing near 
the. close of his eminent career; the genius of Cowper, which 
bloomed, like the witch-hazel, in the late autumn of his years, had 
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not yet been revealed; and the echo of the fame of Burns hai; 


hardly crossed the Scottish border. His biographer is, however,’ 
mistaken, if he supposes that the demand for poetry mm the literary 

market is governed by the extent of the supply; and who’ was ‘to! 
assure the young adventurer, that he could fill the vacant place m' 
the admiration of the world? He came without a patron ; he could 

clam but a single acquaintance in London, and she was the wife of '' 
a linen draper in Cornhill not particularly likely to forward his lite- 
rary projects, though kind and liberal in her attentions. He took 
lodgings at the. house of a hairdresser, near the Exchange, and set ' 
himself, with a firm and manly spirit, about the doubtful task before 
him ; first transcribing the poetical pieces he brought with him from 
the country, composing one or two dramas and essays in prose, and 
labouring to improve his versification, and to become familiar with 
such books as he found at his command. Some of his intimates, 
at this period, were in circumstances not unlike his own, and were 
similarly fortunate in their subsequent life. Among them was: Mr: ° 
Bonnycastle, late master of the Military Academy at Woolwich, | 
and Isaac Dalby and Reuben Barrow, both mathematicians of dis- 
tinguished eminence. It deserves to be recorded to his honour; 
that durmg this period, while he was tortured by anxiety and de- 
pressed by poverty, he kept his mind always fixed on the object of 
his pursuit, neither yielding to the sore temptations of adverse for- 
tune, nor ever sinking in despondency. Some of his pieces were 
offered to the booksellers, and were rejected ; he tried new subjects, 
and laboured still harder than before, but with no better success. 
An anonymous poem, called “ The Candidate,’ was published at 
his own charge, but found no public welcome; and the failure of his 
bookseller compelled him to take refuge in the last shelter to which 
a sensitive mind can resort, an application for pecuniary aid t 
strangers. For this he first applied to Lord North, but in vain; 
a similar appeal to Lord Shelburne produced no answer. After 
addressing several letters to that coarsest of illustrious’ personages, 
Lord Chancellor Thurlow, he received a cold reply, purporting that 
his Lordship’s avocations left him no leisure to read verses. In his 
journal, written at this time, he says: ‘I have parted with my 
money, sold my wardrobe, pawned my watch, am in debt to my 
landlord, and finally, am at some loss how to eat a week longer,” 
Another extract from the same journal will afford an idea of the’ 
spirit and temper, with which he bore himself under these hard it~" 
cumstances. “ It is the vilest thing in the world to have’ bit’ one’ 
coat. My only one has met with a mischance, and how to manage 
It is some difficulty. A confounded stove’s modish ornament'caught | 
its elbow, and rent it half way. Pinioned to the side it came home, 
and I ran deploring to my loft. In the dilemma, it occurred tote 
to turn tailor myself, but how to get materials to work with puzzled’ 
me. At last I went running down ina hurry, with three or’ fout 
Sheets of paper in my hand, and begged for a needle and thread to 
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sew them together. This finished my job, and, but that it is some. 
what thicker, the elbow is a good one yet.” The portion of the jour: 
nal given in the first volume, is quite valuable, as presenting a. pic. 
ture of a manly spirit, tried by a kind of suffering, which the heart 
of every one will tell him is severe. There is nothing of querulous. 
ness in it: no more of despondency, than the circumstances of his 
situation could not fail to excite ; it betrays throughout the energies 
of a strong mind, and the tranquility of a religious one. . Mr, 
Crabbe’s repeated applications to ex officio patrons having thus 
proved fruitless, he resolved to make one final effort: and he fortu. 
nately directed himself to one, who was as much above the heredi- 
tary or created peers around him in generous feeling, as he was. in 
the miraculous endowments of his mind. He addressed the fol. 
lowing letter to Edmund Burke. RO 


“«¢ Sir, ] am sensible, that I need even your talents to apologize for the 
freedom I now take; but I have a plea which, however simply urged, will, 
with a mind like yours, Sir, procure me pardon: I am one of these out- 
casts on the world, who are without a friend, without employment, and 
without bread. . 

“‘* Pardon me a short preface. I had a partial father, who gave me a 
better education than his broken fortune would have allowed; and a 
better than was necessary, as he could give me that only. I was designed 
for the profession of physic; but not having wherewithall to complete 
the requisite studies, the design but served to convince me of a parentt’s 
affection, and the error it had occasioned. In April last I came to London, 
with three pounds, and flattered myself this would be sufficient to supply 
me with the common necessaries of life, till my abilities would procure me 
more ; of these I had the highest opinion, and a poetical vanity con- 
tributed to my delusion. I knew little of the world, and had read books 
only ; I wrote, and fancied perfection in my compositions ; when I wanted 
bread they promised me affluence, and soothed me with dreams of repu- 
tation, whilst my appearance subjected me to contempt. 

« « Time, reflection and want have shewed me my mistake. I see my 
trifles in that which I think the true light; and whilst I deem them such, 
have yet the opinion that holds them superior to the common run of 
poetical publications. . 

“¢]T had some knowledge of the late Mr. Naussau, the brother of Lord 
Rochford ; in consequence of which I asked his Lordship’s permission to 
inscribe my little work to him. Knowing it to be free from all political 
allusions and personal abuse, it was no very material point to me to whom 
it was dedicated. His Lordship thought it none to him, and obligingly 
consented to my request.* 

«¢T was told that a subscription would be the more profitable method 
for me, and therefore endeavoured to circulate copies of the enclosed 
Proposals. 

“*T am afraid, Sir, I disgust you with this very dull narration, but 
believe me punished in the misery that occasions it. You will conclude 
that during this time, I must have been at more expense than I could 
afford; indeed the most parsimonious could not have avoided it. ‘The 
printer deceived me, and my little business has had every delay. ‘The 
people with whom I live perceive my situation. and find me to be indi- 
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gent and without friends. About ten days since, I was compelled to give 
a note for seven pounds, to avoid an arrest for about double that sum 
which I owe. I wrote to every friend I had, but my friends are poor 
likewise ; the time of payment approached, and I ventured to represent 
my case to Lord Rochford. 1 begged to be credited for this sum till 
[ received it of my subscribers, which I believe will be within one month; 
but to this letter I had no reply, and I have probably offended by my im- 
portunity. Having used every honest means in vain, I yesterday con- 
fessed my inability, and obtained with much entreaty, and as the greatest 
favour, a week’s forbearance, when I am positively told, that I must pay 
the money, or prepare for a prison. . 

«« You will guess the purpose of so long an introduction. I appeal to 
you, Sir, as a good, and, let me add, a great man. I have no other pre- 
tensions to your favour than that 1am an unhappy one. It is not easy 
to support the thoughts of confinement; and I am coward enough to dread 
such an end to my suspense. 

« «Can you, Sir, in any degree, aid me with propriety ?—Will you, ask 
any demonstrations of my veracity? I have imposed upon myself, but I 
have been guilty of no other imposition. Let me, if possible, interest 
your compassion. I know those of rank and fortune are teazed with fre- 
quent petitions, and are compelled to refuse the requests even of those 
whom they know to be in distress: it is, therefore, with a distant hope I 
venture to solicit such a favour: but you will forgive me, Sir, if you do 
not think proper to relieve. It is impossible that sentiments like yours 
can proceed from any but a humane and generous heart. 

“ «J will call upon you, Sir, to-morrow, and if I have not the happiness 
to obtain credit with you, I must submit to my fate. My existence is a 
pain to myself, and every one near and dear to me is distressed in my dis- 
tresses. My connexions, once the,;source of happiness, now embitter the 
reverse of my fortune, and I have only to hope a speedy end to a life so 
unpromisingly begun: in which (though it ought not to be boasted of) I 
can reap some consolation from looking to the end of it, I am, Sir, with 
the greatest respect, your obedient and most humble servant, George 
Crabbe.’ ”’ 

It is not easy to read any thing relating to Edmund Burke, 
without pausing for a moment, to indulge in the thousand recollec- 
tions, which gather round his name. He was a man, whose like 
has been seldom seen in the sphere of human intelligences, and wil 
not soon be seen again. Almost in his youth, he roseto that elevated 
point of philosophical reputation, of which his adopted country has 
not many examples to show ; and shortly afterwards, he stood 
without a rival in the long line of her living or departed orators ;— 
beyond and above them all in that affluence of thought, deep practical 
Sagacity, and surpassing glory of rhetorical ornament which make 
the voice of real eloquence as commanding in future ages, as in the 
moment of its most important victories. He combined the fervour 
of the most generous enthusiasm, with unerring insight into all the 
Springs and sources of human character and action; deep scorn of 
all that was low and sordid with constant solicitude to advance the 
well-being of his race: and it might almost be considered a triumph 
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of our nature, that one so highly gifted should have been so disinter. 
ested and confiding, so earnest in the cause of human happiness and 
right. It may be, that some of his political views, weighed’ in our 
balances and measured by our standards, are found wanting ; but 
such a mind could not but be noble in its very errors; they were 
errors of judgment and not imperfections of the heart : they were 
the wreaths of mist, which intercept the glories of the morning sun, 
while they are kindled into beauty by its light. It was indeed a 
generous and manly spirit, to which the affecting appeal of the 
young adventurer was made. Men, who are engaged in conducting 
the destinies of nations, have rarely leisure to attend to individual 
concerns ; the wholesale good which occupies their thoughts seems 
to acquit them of the obligation to be benevolent by retail. At this 
period, the mind of Mr. Burke was much absorbed in the fierce 
struggles of parliamentary war. His pecuniary circumstances were 
by no means those of affluence: of the pride or vanity of being 
deemed a patron, he had absolutely none; his charities were so 
unobtrusive, that he evidently thought them nothing more than 
daily acts of duty. ‘There was nothing very peculiar in the circum- 
stances of Mr. Crabbe ; claims of equal strength, so far as his could 
then be known, might not unfrequently be held forth by others: 
he presented himself to Mr. Burke only as a young man of merit in 
distress. ‘“‘ He went,” says his son, “ into Mr. Burke’s room, a 
poor young adventurer, spurned by the opulent and rejected by the 
publishers, his last shilling gone, and all but his last hope with it: 
he came out virtually secure of almost all the good fortune that, by 
successive steps, afterwards fell to his lot : his genius acknowledged 
by one whose verdict could not be questioned,—his character and 
rhanners appreciated and approved by a noble and capacious heart; 
whose benevolence knew no limits but its power—that of a giant in 
intellect, who was, in feeling, an unsophisticated child,—a bright 
example of the close affinity between superlative talents, and the 
warmth of the generous affections.” Mr. Burke immediately 
received him under his roof, and proceeded to examine his compo- 
gitions, with the view of selecting a portion of them for the press. 
‘‘The Library,” and ‘“ The Village,” appeared to him best suited 
to his purpose; he took the manuscripts himself to Dodsley, 
ahd ‘gave the whole weight of his critical decision in their favour. 
The worthy bookseller indeed declined to take the hazard of the 
publication, but used every effort to procure for them a rapid sale, 
and uniformly treated the author with a liberality, which was always 
gratefully acknowledged. Of these poems, “ The Library’’ was 
published first, and was shortly afterwards followed by “ ‘The 
Village.” 

T i liberality of Mr. Burke was equally active and unwearied- 
At his table, Mr. Crabbe beeame intimately known to that illus-' 
trious circle, of which his friend was the chief ornament,—to Rey* 
nolds; Fox; and Johnson,—all of whom appear to have appreciated 
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his abilities, and to have treated him with marked respect and kind- 
ness. Johnson, in particular, whose critical word was law, read 
«The Village” in manuscript, and pronounced upon it a panegyric, . 
of which he was never very prodigal. The views of life which it 
presented, so similar, as we have already intimated, to his own, 
may have been in some degree the cause of his complacency; but 
however this may have been, the eulogy was just ; and when John- 
son applauded, the lesser critics felt entirely safe in joining in the 
chorus. Even the Lord Chancellor, to whom Crabbe, after the 
rejection of his application, had addressed a severe poetical remon- 
strance, now requested an interview, at which he addressed him 
with the words, “‘ The first poem you sent to me, Sir, I ought to 
have noticed,—and I heartily forgive-the second.” He at the same 
time requested the satirist to accept a bank note of one hundred 
pounds, and assured him, that when he should take orders, which, 
by the advice of Mr. Burke, he was about to do, more substantial 
evidences of regard should be afforded him. In the year 1781 his 
purpose was effected. He was ordained as a priest, andjbecame a 
curate to the rector of his native village. On returning to Ald- 
borough, under circumstances far different from those in which he 
left it, his reception was of a kind, which confirmed his early im+ 
pressions of the character of rural life. His poetical reputation! 
was not one, which the villagers were well calculated to appreciate} 
those jealousies and heartburnings, which are sure to follow the pos~) 
sessor of unexpected good fortune, made his residence uncomfortable ; 
his excellent mother, to whom he not unfrequently alludes in his’ 
writings with a tenderness and feeling, resembling those with which 
Pope has preserved the memory of the guardian of his early years! 
had sunk beneath affliction and disease; and his father had 
diminished the few comforts of his home by an alliance with-one 
little calculated to repair the loss. After a brief sojourn, ‘Mr. 
Crabbe accepted the place of domestic chaplain to the Duke. of 
Rutland, and took up his residence at Belvoir Castle. Some:cir- 
cumstances are related by his biographer, which tend to show that; 
he was not inclined to regret the separation from his’ patron, which 
took place shortly after, on the departure of the Duke to assuitie 
the post of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. | 4 
Just at this moment, the Lord Chancellor presented him. with; 
two small livings. He was now united in marriage to, the early 
friend, who had watched his progress to competency and: fame 
through many weary years. Not long afterwards, his old friend 
the Lord Chaucellor, at the instigation of the Duchess of Rutland, 
and sorely against his inclination, gave him the living of 'Muston, 
I the vicinity of Belvoir Castle. On the first suggestion of this 
exchange, the keeper of the royal conscience had roundly’ sworn, 
that he would make it for no man in England ; but'a lady was! the 
intercessor in this instance, so that there was no‘ infraction of the 
vow. -Here, in 1785, he published the  Newspaper,”. a,brief- and 
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not very original satire ; and then sunk into a repose, compared 
with which the slumber of the sleepers of Ephesus was of very brief 
duration. It was not until the expiration ot twenty-two years, that 
his other poems began to be issued from the press. | 

This persevering silence, on the part of one, wo had no reason, 
to.eomplain of a want of public favour, has occasioned much specu- 
lation ; we think, however, that it is more easily accounted fer than 
his-subsequent re-appearance. It is very obvious, from the sketch 
of his character given in this volume, that he had no overweenin 
confidence in his own powers: the encouragement of Burke an 
Johnson, to say nothing of the pressure of severe necessity, had 
overborne his scruples hitherto ; but that spur to effort was removed, 
and he had acquired a capital of fame sufficient for his wishes. 
Men of sensitive minds are not unfrequently less reluctant to see 
their stock diminishing by time, than to risk it on a doubtful ven- 
ture ; they follow the example of Pope’s father, who retired from 
business in the prime of life, deposited all his property in a stout 
iron chest, and went on expending, until his life and fortune came 
to'an end together. Mr. Crabbe was not one of those who look on 
poetry as pastime. There were various other engagements to which 
he more readily inclined; and he appears, also, to have been at all 
times scrupulous to permit nothing else to interfere with th 
rigorous discharge of duty. Goldsmith’s beautiful deseription of 
the religious character of the priest of Sweet Auburn, would not 
have been inapplicable to him. He was always found at the bedside 
of the sick and dying; his parishioners unanimously accorded to 
him the touching eulogy, that ‘no sympathy was like his.’ During 
the whole period of his duties as a country clergyman, he gra- 
tuitously gave to all, the benefits of his old professional skill ; and 
his poetical reputation, great as it is, seems valueless in the compa- 
rison with that which he merits for the assiduous discharge of every 
moral and religious duty. Earthly fame has no rewards to offer, 
like those which follow him, who ministers with fidelity, however, 
humbly, at the altar of God. Mr. Crabbe combined high intel- 
lectual gifts with an almost child-like simplicity. As a preacher, he 
was eloquent and impressive, and though very regardless of -cere- 
mony, entirely free from affectation. “‘I must have some money, 
gentlemen,” was the public notice which his parishioners received 
of the approach of tithe day. If the evening began to fall before 
the eonclusion of his discourse, he would remove to a pew near @ 
window, and stand upon a bench to finish it; these were not indi- 
cations of a contempt of ordinary forms, but of the forgetfulness 
of one, who was too sincere to be solicitous about his manner. 

We have just intimated, that Mr. Crabbe had no undue confi- 
dence in his own powers: he was at all times too ready to follow 
the: advice of others, whose capacity and judgment were not equat 
to):his own; and the world is probably a loser by this infirmity. 
Botany was always his favourite pursuit; he was scarcely ever with- 
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out a flower in his hand, when the weather permitted him to go 
abroad ; and he employed himself for some years in preparing an 
essay on this subject. It was written in English, and this the Vice 
Master of Trinity College considered as nothing less than high’ 
treason against the majesty of the Latin tongue. This absurd stig- 
gestion discouraged him, and the work was never complet 9 
Among his other avocations, was that of writing romances, for 
which he was in some respects eminently fitted ; no man surpassed 
him in descriptive power and keen scrutiny of character, and we 
cannot doubt that his delineations would have been full of ener 
and truth. As ill fortune would have it, these two fell victims to 
domestic criticism. One of them was entitled “ Widow Grey,” but 
of this we have no memorial. A second bore the name of “ Regi- 
nald Glanshawe, or the man who commanded success.” It opened 
with a description of a wretched room, which his wife pronounced 
inferior in effect to similar descriptions in his poems; on this judi- 
cious hint, he made a bonfire of the whole. The early efforts of 
this lady to induce him to cultivate his poetical powers, are hardly 
sufficient to atone for her fatal gift of criticism in the present in- 
stance. Another sacrifice of the same kind was offered on his own; 
account, perhaps in order to show his gratitude for the advice of 
his friends, by following it beyond both the spirit and the letter.) 
This consisted of a series of poems which he had offered to Dodsley 
who refused them. 

We may as well say something here of Mr. Crabbe’s domestic 
character. He was not without severe trials; for more than twenty 
years before her death, his wife was visited with severe disease, 
which seems, though her son makes little direct allusion to the 
subject, to have cast a partial shadow over her mind. His con- 
stant and attentive kindness to her, when kindness was almost 
wearled or repelled, is a beautiful trait; and the recollections of 
his son are full of many such amiable bree may To the children, 
his approach was always a signal for delight ; benevolence was in 
fact his distinguishing characteristic ; he entered with a mild and 
delicate interest into the feelings of every one around him. Men 
are apt to forget, when they speak of extraordinary virtue, that 
they in general refer to some single act, or occasional exhibition 
of exalted qualities: but the virtue, after all, which passes that of 
martyrs, flows from a living and perennial spring, flashing ever in 
the sunlight of a cheerful temper, and sending its fertilizing stream 
through all the dark places and deserts of the way. ‘I can still see 

» says his son, “in the eye of memory,—his fatherly counte- 
nance unmixed with any of the less loveable expressions, that in 
too many faces obscure that character, but preéminently fatherly : 
conveying the idea of kindness, intellect and purity; his manner 
gtave, manly and cheerful, in unison with his high and open fore- 
head ; his very attitudes, whether as he sat absorbed in the arrange- 
ment of his minerals, shells and insects,—or as he laboured in his 
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garden, until his naturally pale complexion acquired a tinge of fresh 
healthy red; or as coming lightly towards us with some unexpected 
present, his smile of indescribable benevolence spoke exultation in 
the foretaste of our raptures.”’ om 
It would be of little interest to dwell upon Mr. Crabbe’s changes 
of residence, or other circumstances, which are stated with consi- 
derable minuteness by his son: we pass therefore to the period, 
when his long silence was broken, and he again appeared to revive 
and confirm the original impression of his power. In the year 
1806, he had nearly completed his ‘“‘ Parish Register” for publica- 
tion. Several years before, Mr. Fox had promised to revise his 
publications, and to afford him the advantage of his critical sug- 
gestions. ‘The career of that great man was now drawing to 
close ; but he readily renewed his promise, and it gives additional 
interest to this poem to know, that it employed his mind almost in 
his last hours. In 1807, it appeared, together with “Sir Eustace 
Grey,” the “ Birth of Flattery,” and other poems. Three years 
afterwards, appeared the “The Borough;” this was succeeded in 
1812 by the “Tales in Verse,” and in 1819 by the “ Tales of the 
Hall,” the last of his publications. pe pe 
It has been already intimated, that there is a remarkable differ- 
ence. between Crabbe’s early poems, and those of his maturer 
years: both have defects and excellencies of their own; the first 
axe far superior to the later ones in polished beauty of versification, 
while they are less marked by those traits, which distinguish him 
from most of the other poets of his country. The circumstances, 
which gave a sad and distorted colouring to his early views of life 
and manners, tended very strongly to impair the effect of his first 
productions ; they excite our feelings less powerfully, because we 
know that the misery is partly of his own making. If a man 
choose the shady side of the way, he will naturally find occasion to 
complain of the absence of the sunbeams ; but he will surely meet 
with little sympathy from those, who feel that there is no necessity 
for walking in the dark. In the long interval which elapsed before 
his re-appearance as a writer, his circumstances had become ma; 
terially altered for the better, and his views and feelings had under, 
gone a corresponding change: he was in the enjoyment of a compe- 
tent fortune; assiduously engaged in that discharge of duty, which 
brings with it an exceeding great reward, and possessed of some 
leisuxe to devote to that study of mankind, which can only be pur, 
sued by the contented and the tranquil.. The miserable man, in- 
stead. of studying others, dwells upon his own impulses and feelings, 
and from these infers how others think and act and feel ; and there 
are few who do not wonder at the alterations in the aspect of the 
world around them, as their spirits rise or fall. Mr, Crabbe is said 
to have remarked, that he derived less pleasure from the contem- 
plation of a beautiful prospect, than from standing in the highwat 
_ to watch the faces of the passers by; and the remark, we think, 
serves to afford an explanation of the character of his later writings. 
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Natural beauty excites but a small share-of ‘his enthusiasm; it*is 
rare for him to dwell ‘on any lovely scene, though he occasionally 
describes those of an opposite character with great ‘vividness ‘with 
the exception of the ocean, with which many of the asso¢iationg of 
his childhood were connected, and whose changing aspects He ‘por- 
trays with remarkable force of colouring, the grand and béatitiful in 
nature have few charms for him. Motives,—feelings,——passions,=4 
all that relates to human character and action,—these are the points 
which he seizes on with a master’s hand, and unfolds with a’sterfh 
energy and truth, which convince us that he is engaged ‘witht no 
creations of fancy, but is describing what he has actually seen and 
studied. No English poet since the time of Shakspeare has painted 
those diversities of character, which one meets in the ordinary 
intercourse of life, with equal fidelity or with equal effect. He sees 
them not through a distorted medium, nor within the shade of int 
tervening objects: he has obtained that point of philosophical elé- 
vation, neither so lofty as to confuse the sight, nor so low as to 
confine it, where every object appears in a true light and in ‘its’ ju 
proportions ; the results of his observation are neither ‘things “of 
speculation nor of fancy, but the strong, distinct, vivid portraitu 
of classes of our race. | 

Mr. Crabbe is certainly entitled to the praise of a reformer: 
Before his day, no poet would have dreamed of resorting to huntible 
life for any thing beyond a theme of ludicrous caricature, or thé 
personages of a Beggar’s Opera. Even at the present time, critics 
are apt to shake their heads with looks of peculiar wisdom; when 
they come in contact with such innovations: they are willing te 
admit that ‘ The. Borough’ is well enough in its way, but'deem thé 
effort to invest such subjects with poetical attraction as hopelessas 
to draw the living waters from the rock. The poets themstlves 
have yielded to this prejudice, and, instead of copying from’ nwtu¥e} 
when they wish to introduce a peasant, have made him as‘uahike 
reality, as is the waxen image to the animated frame; the’ man’ of 
their creation has no affinity with merely mortal flesh and ‘'bl6od! 
We might as well expect in real life to meet a phcenix,’‘as® otie of 
their sentimental swains, musing in rapture as he goes forth’ to his 
daily task, or following the plough with unutterable ‘joy and glorys 
We know that there is enough in humble life which has no elaim 
to the title of poetical, and so there is in every other conditions 
but we are not sure, that the materials of poetry ‘are not “more 
abundant in a lowly, than in an elevated sphere ; for feeling is’ there 
unfettered by those conventional restraints, which operate liked law 
on natural freedom: the stern rebuke of opinion, which “has ‘as 
much power over those who move in the elevated ‘soeial walks, as 
the eye of the keeper over the madman, loses its authority 5 passion 
walks abroad without control, and the reluctant step of theslave is) 
exchanged for the free and elastic movements of the thouhtaineer 4 
So it is with the utterance of déep emotions; the natural ex pression! 
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of feeling is never vulgar, and those who deem it so, show only that 
they do not know what they condemn. When Scott, in his ro. 
manices, puts the most energetic and affecting language into the 
mouths of his unlettered personages, he is entirely true to nature; 
the gipsy’s stern execration of the vain and unfeeling Bertram, the 
language of Edie Ochiltree, in the fearful night at Halket-head,— 
the eloquence with whieh the rude and generous Highland outlaw 
pours out the emotions of his inmost heart,—who can for a moment 
doubt that these are natural? On the contrary, it is nothing but 
their truth which is the secret of their power; and the same sim- 
plicity and truth are the only agents which produce the wonders 
attributed to Indian eloquence. 

It is true that the poet, who confines himself to the exhibition of 
humble life merely, can hardly expect a willing audience. Our in- 
terest is so much absorbed by the fortunes of the great, that it 
seems almost like presumption to ask it for the little; the writers 
of romance have been well aware of this prepossession, and have 
employed it for their own purposes: we see their heroes decorated 
with all the ornaments of rank and accomplishments and title, ; and 
bow down to them, as a matter of course. Mr. Burke says that 
this is natural; it certainly is second nature. Perhaps the world 
will in time grow wise enough to reserve that admiration for. the 
exalted qualities of the heart and intellect, which has hitherto been 
lavished on adventitious ones; but that millenium has not yet 
begun. Undoubtedly, the distinctions which social life infallibly 
creates are not to be disregarded, but they may be seen with. a 
more just and equal eye; the observer of human nature. need not 
forget the high, while contemplating the lowly ; but he will do well 
to look abroad, when the outlines of the trees and mountains. are 
distinctly marked on the clear blue sky, and not merely when they 
are magnified by the gorgeous drapery of mist. When all the ex- 
halations of prejudice and of fashion shall have passed away,, the 
moral interest will be more equally distributed among the different 
conditions of life. The simple energy and truth of Crabbe will be 
more valued by the many, than they have been heretofore; if his 
intellectual vision does not, like that of the most glorious of the 
sons of light, comprehend all space, it will be acknowledged to 
be keen, wide, and faithful. Shakspeare, from his watch-tower, 
caught every change of many-coloured life; the great volume of our 
nature was wide open before him; and whether he unveils the 
humble bosom, or describes the fierce struggles of jealousy, am- 
bition or remorse, or the sorrow quickened into madness of the 
credulous old king, no one ever thought of doubting that the por- 
traiture was real. Crabbe generally aspired to no such wide extent 
of observation, though, when he has attempted it, his suceess 18 
complete ; he saw and studied all the beings around him with no 
less interest and care than he pursued his researches into the ‘se- 
crets of inanimate nature; and what he undertakes’ to describe, 
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neither Scott nor Shakspeare could have painted better. His pur- 
pose is a moral one; he never aims to dazzle or to please; he 
conceals no defect, softens no deformity, and aims not to exagge- 
rate a single beauty; he makes few sacrifices on the altar of fas- 
tidious taste: whoever admires him, admires him for his plain truth 
and manly power. 

For many years before his death, Mr. Crabbe underwent severe 
tortures from the t2c douloureux, and the rapid approaches of in- 
firmity gave warning, in the beginning of the year 1831, that the 
period of his departure was at hand. ‘ Mine,’ says he, ‘is an old 
man’s natural infirmity, and that same old man creeps upon me 
more and more.” Early in February of that year, he died, after a 
few days of great suffering. ‘The closing scene was marked by the 
same religious hope, which had shed a beautiful lustre over his 
useful and protracted life. He retained to the last, in the intervals 
of pain, that calmness and serenity, which viewed without terror 
the event which he felt to be approaching ;-and he exhibited 
throughout that interest in others, which had bound many hearts 
to his. The testimonies of respect, that were freely paid to his 
memory by the people of his neighbourhood, were of that character, 
which nothing but the loss of a good man would call forth, and 
nothing but affectionate veneration would bestow. 

We ought: not to omit to notice the manner in which the life of 
Mr. Crabbe has been recorded by his son. He formed the plan of 
preparing a biography, some time previous to his father’s death, 
and has not thought it expedient to alter that portion of it which 
was written in his lifetime. We think this a judicious resolution ; 
this portion of the work is undoubtedly more animated and attrac- 
tive to the reader, than it would have been had it been written in 
the immediate contemplation of the loss. There is little reason to 
fear, that the son has omitted any thing particularly worthy of re- 
membrance; while he has certainly collected much, that would 
not easily have been accessible to others. On the whole, it will be 
regarded as a just and gratifying tribute to a man of superior genius 
and virtue, whose moral qualities command our veneration, while 
his poetical abilities will ensure him a high and permanent rank 
among the poets of his country. 


—— 





Arr. VIII.—The Darker Superstitions of Scotland. Illustrated from His- 
tory and Practice. 8vo. London: Whittaker and Co. 1834. 


An authentic view of the superstitions of mankind is one of the 
most important branches of moral history. A’ knowledge of their 
various points of belief evidently goes deep into.a correct illustra~- 
tion of their sentiments, habits, and occupations. Credulity has 
abounded in every age and country, and. each succeeding generation 
has departed from some glaring absurdities only to take up others. 
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*‘ Hence,” as Mr. Dalyell says, “the powerful, though temporary 
sway of astrology, physiognomy, chiromancy, and even the ardour 
of certain pursuits of practical science, which might have benefited 
learning in wiser hands.” One general principal may be laid down, 
that in Christendom credulity was in past ages characteristic of 
mankind, and incredulity in this; or it may be put thus in refer- 
ence to the present era, that its characteristic credulity is, that no- 
thing is ascertained or to be credited. Of these two states of pre- 
vailing opinion, the former is certainly the most interesting and 
dramatic. Warmth and enthusiasm, and all the drapery, so to 
speak, with which the mind can invest any thing, belong to it; 
whilst coldness and nakedness are the qualities of the latter. 

Now, were we to attempt a careful comparison of these two states 
of the human mind, with the purpose of balancing their merits upon 
the most rational grounds, we should perhaps find that the facility 
to believe the most extraordinary and extravagant nonsense was not 
worse or so bad as the disbelief of the plainest and simplest truths, 
But not to go farther into such a comparison, and to keep by the 
business before us, the superstitions that characterized the people 
of Scotland were dark, partaking of the depth and weight which a 
romantic and energetic race exhibited in every developement of 
mind. ‘The mass of their extravagances in this way is rude and 
disorderly ; but our author has done much to arrange and systemize 
it. It will be found, he says, that their superstitions originated 
partly from astronomy, partly from theology, and partly from medi- 
cine. Now, all these fields, so open and ripe with matter forthe 
imagination to work on, found amongst the nervous minds in the 
north the boldest cultivators. They could fathom, soar, and pierce 
where duller eyes could not open. The very character of their land 
and their climate fed their powers. ‘The solitude of their moun- 
tains, the mists and clouds that o’ertopt them, the silence of their 
sleeping lakes, and the thunder of their cataracts, were things that 
afforded scope unlimited, and gave strength uncontrolled to all the 
creative energies of imagination. It is rare that any man, though 
long schooled in all the monotony of a busy city, can traverse the 
glens or the mountain-brows of Scotland, where the clouds, the 
boundless waste, the wail of ocean, or the roar of waters, obtrude 
themselves, with undisturbed influence, without thinking he sees 
and: hears a supernatural power in them all. And to this day 
among such scenes, whither modern discovery has but partially 
reached; do the people find and follow signs in every thing. 

Mr. Dalyell has been at great pains to collect every matter that 
can throw light upon the origin, the influence, and the extent of the 
darker:superstitions of his native land. We shall follow him in his 
course according to his arrangement, and present our readers with 
some of the more remarkable extravagances shown us. We were 
going to be particular with Mr. Dalyell’s manner before entering 
upon his matter; but the one is comparatively unimportant, and 
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we shall not do more, in way of exposé of his artificial style, than 
give the two first paragraphs of the book. 


«If mankind sickening, wasted and died, while the secret source of 
corrosion was unseen, the superstition of darker ages ascribed it rather 
to demoniac agency, than to distempered organization. When the fruits 
of the earth were blighted ; or the work of patient industry perished; if 
disappointment loured over the morning of life, and its evening set in 
sorrow ; such calamities were charged to the enmity of supernatural 
beings, with whom credulity associated the more obnoxious of the human 
race. No account was held of the casualties inseparable from sublunary 
dispensations; celestial energies were forgot, in the dreaded faculties 
gratuitously conferred on terrestial creatures. 


«The. terror of invisible shafts, exaggerated an insane apprehension of 
danger: hope fostered illusion; nature’s immutable ordinances were 
neither rendered expletive of remarkable incidents; nor was there any 
appeal made to reason, though matured by experience. Inconsistency 
unhinged the mind, which, in its disturbance, invested contemptible pro- 
ducts with miraculous virtues; and yielded to the most extravagant 
ceremonies, in the vain confidence of deriving infallible efficacy from 
their practice. Dreams and visions, originating in a morbid constitution, 
were accepted as divine inspirations; oracles emanated from ebricty; 
angelic oracles floated on the moaning of the winds; atmospheric corus- 
cations announced spiritual presence; destiny was read in the stars.”’—~ 
pp- 1, 2. 

Now, is this the manner in which men converse or speak? One 
thing is certain, that not while here below is such language theirs, 
It belongs, doubtless, to a higher sphere, which we can in some de- 
gree suppose natural to Mr. Dalyell, from the length of time he 
must have dwelt among unearthly intelligences whilst composing 
the work before us. There is one comfort, however, in the fact, 
that though he starts in every new chapter and division with similar 
strides above our heads, he gradually comes lower, till we soon find 
him on a level with ourselves. : It seems, therefore, that he set him- 
self every now and then to astonish us with an exploit, but soon ex- 
pended the forced strength of his wings, and had again to clap them 
to his sides to repose, and to recruit for another display some time 
afterwards. : 

An evil eye, that is, the power of its malevolent fascination, the 
author truly says, has been as extensively believed in as any ex- 
traordinary or supernatural influence. He tells us, that it is onlya 
few years since a domestic in his own family, having died of small- 
pox, the mother, on arriving from thé western parts of Scotland, ex- 
pressed her conviction that he had fallen a victim to an ‘evil éye. 
We ourselves know of a woman in the lowlands, not many years 
ago, whose eye was so bad, that a glazier would not handle glass in 
her presence ; if she entered a house when they were making butter, 
they would cease churning, persuaded that otherwise the butter 
would never gather. _Nay,so impressed was she with the belief of her 
being possessed of such an eye, that she avoided putting herself. in 
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the way of any nice operation, lest she might mar its success; for 
she was a highly respectable and virtuous woman. Indeed, we 
should maintain that the prevalent notion of some people having 
lucky hands, and that the first transaction of a mornin gone into 
with such persons, ensures prosperity throughout the ay, 1s just 
as irrational and foolish as a credulity in an opposite influence. 
We shall add, that a rusty nail placed beneath the churn in the 
case above-mentioned was a sufficient security against the} old 
Jady’s evil eye. ‘In various quarters, ready acquiescence yet attends 
the importunity of the mendicant, from dreading the consequences 
of refusal ; and should an uncouth demeanor and aspect be con- 
joined with his vocation, objects of interest are carefully withdrawn 
from his gaze. Children have been thought the most susceptible 
of injury.” But the best illustrations of this sort of fascination 
are from its supposed effect on the brute creation :— } 


“ Robert Kirk, minister of Aberfoyle, speaks of the destruction of that 
animal whereon the eye glances first in the morning; and he names a 
man in his parish, ‘ who killed his own cow after commending its fatness, 
and shot a hare with his eyes.’ Also, it is gravely recorded, as a woman 
milked her cow another ‘lookit in ower the duir, quhairvpoun the calf 
died presentlie, and the cow fell seik, that schoe wold nether eat nor yield 
milk.’ In describing the ‘ Devill’s Rudiments,’ which formed no slight 
subject of apprehension in his era, King James specified ‘such kinds of 
charmes, as commonlie dafte wives uses for healing forspoken goodes, for 
preserving them from evil eyes, by knitting rountrees or sundriest kind 
of herbes to the haire and tailes of the goodes.’ Belief in the existence 
of an evil eye was certainly tantamount to credulity in the power or 
practice of sorcery. One was amerciated for having slandered Gilbert 
Thomasoun, saying, that ‘the haill thing that he did and duthitt on wold 
never thryfe.” ’—pp. 4, 5. 


The rountree is the mountain ash, and is still held by some as 
efficacious in repelling evil, and this may account for the preva- 
lence of this species of tree in the hedges and gardens connected 
with almost every old farm house in Scotland. 


“But in other countries, the same superstition assumes @ much more 
definite shape, under the name of overlooking, eye-biting, and Larrea 
A certain woman tried at Youghall in Ireland, in the year 1661, “4 
bewitching Mary Langdon, denied the fact, though admitting that 8 e 
might have overlooked her. Between these, she said, there was a great 
difference; for unless by touching her, she could not have done es any, 
harm; whereon Glanvil, the most credulous of men, remarks, *: 
overlooking and bewitching are distinguished by this hellish rnin 
know not.’ Two or three centuries since, the Irish spoke of their ch 7 
dren and their cattle as ‘eye-bitten, when they fell suddenlie " A 
The commendation of either was dreaded, unless repelled by an anti : 
from invoking a blessing, as was done on children in Scotland, = 7 
spitting on it: and if evil followed the praise of a horse, the Lo: a 
prayer was whispered in the animal’s right ear. Old women == 
‘nvited ‘to restore the health of fascinated horses by their prayers. 


pp. 10, 11. : 
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Mr. Dalyell traces the credulity in fascination, as prevalent in 
many countries and ages ; and then’asks if there be truly any ra- 
tional foundation for that belief. ‘‘ Does the presence of an object 
unseen produce an irresistible impression? or does it reside in the 
imagination only ?’’ He does not venture upon a decisive answer, 
but throws out some ingenious conjectures ; such as,—if fascina- 
tion exists, its principle must be sought in some natural cause, 
operating in such a manner on the person as to occasion disturb- 
ance of the mind. 


“ Doubtless, certain sensations originate from the presence of objects 
which never meet the eye. Our senses are not sufficiently refined to 
detect, of themselves, the elements, finding an invisible channel of trans- 
mission, though they may be discovered and arrested by foreign auxiliaries. 
Does not infection spread through the medium of a vehicle absolutely 
invisible, and after a mode unknown and imperceptible by the most 
delicate sense? The sight, the hearing, and the feeling, may be rendered 
more acute: they may become obtuse; all the faculties muy be lulled 
in langour; and the sleep of death extinguish them for ever, while the 
agent escapes the keenest search of human scrutiny. 

“ One region is salubrious to the person, and exhilarating to the mind; 
yet the whole system droops and decays inanother. The natives of the 
mountains differ from those of the plains, while those residing amidst 
woods and marshes resemble neither. 

“ Pestilence is borne on the winds, 

“ At certain seasons, penetrating emanations from the animal and 
vegetable world occupy the atmosphere, surely for the conservative or 
destructive designs of nature. The reciprocal influence of living beings 
on each other, though far asunder, is decided, though the medium of 
communication be unknown; domesticated animals of prey, and those, 
employed in field ‘sports, illustrate to mankind in society, what is advancing 
constantly in the natural state. Thus, quadrupeds, birds, even insects, 
seem to be paralyzed for the momentby some hidden external impression, 
never to be discovered but by the demonstration of its effects; for the 
means of detection are not enjoyed by man. Whether it be in stimulating 
efluvia, whether in a narcotic vapour, or in some other quality indéscri- 
bable, nothing is established better, than the transmission of impressions 
through invisible means. 

“Sympathy and antipathy, so familiar by name, yet so little under- 
stood, are alike inexplicable. Ifthe attraction and repulsion of inanimate 
matter yet elude explanation, it may be safe to conclude, that the combi- 
nation of physics and ethics have been insufficiently appreciated, in hypo- 
theses on the cause of sympathetic affections. 

“It is common, in this country, for one to exclaim, when shuddering 
involuntarily, that a human footstep crosses his grave. On the continent 
of Europe, a similar impression, whereby mankind are struck with extra- 
ordinary perturbation, has been ascribed to the glance or the vicinity of 
amurderer. This is defined perculsto ex homicide presentia aborta, 
or man-slacht, in the vernacular dialect of Friesland and Westphalia, to 
Which it was more peculiar. Instead of analyzing its precise nature, 
the source of it was sought in the machinations of Satan. The author 
has not heard any example of the subsistence of the like in Scotland.” — 
pp. 15—18. 
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Fascination was by the laws of England comprehended alo 
with sorcery as a capital offence ; but never in the Scottish code, 

Invocation is the next matter considered by the author; which 
instead of being confined to God, has been extended to men and 
to demons. Under this head he considers Incantations, or certain 
words arranged in a metrical form, which the ancients and the 
moderns have assumed and trusted in. Nor were these always 
used as a watchword to the devil, to cause him to do wonders, 
They were sometimes intended as pious exercises. An invocation 
mterrupted became abortive. Good was expected from this exer. 
cise, but evil from Maledictions. Alas! how varied and abundant 
have'these been, according to the folly, the passions, the maleyo. 
lence of mankind. And the superstitious when unable to account 
for misfortunes, if anxious to find a definite cause, traced them to 
the malice of some one of their neighbours. 


Superstitions of Scotland. 


“ Mawse Gourlay, spouse of Andrew Wilson, quarrelling with Mar- 
garet Robertson, Agnes Finnie’s daughter, called her ane witche’s get, to 
the quhilk disdainefull word,—Margaret Robertson, in grit furie and 
raidge, maid this answer— Gif I be ane witche’s get, the devill ryve the 
saull out of ye befoir I come again:’ according to the quhilk crewall and 
devillische imprecatione,—Andro Wilsone,—within aucht houris thereftir, 
be your sorcerie and witchcraft practeizet be yow wpon him, be your 
dochteris instigatione,—became frenatik, and ran stark mad, his eyeis 
standing out in his head in maist feirfull and terrible maner,—evir utter- 
ing thir words, as his ordiner and continuall speiches pronuncit in that 
his madnes, ‘ the devill ryve the saule out of me!’ ”—pp. 34, 35. 


The. practice of Maledictions is most strikingly proved to have 
existed in very early times, by the story of Balak inviting Balaam 
to come and curse the Israelites. In the year 1661, the maledic- 
tion of parents was rendered a capital offence: and assuredly it is 
a very heinous thing. Now-a-days the church takes cognizance 
of such darmg immorality. 

On the effects of the Touch, we shall give a few examples, as 
handed down to us, and believed in. By a superstition dangerous 
to the innocent, and long prévalent in Scotland, blood springing 
from a murdered person at the touch of another, was held deci- 
sive of his guilt. Sometimes the innocent underwent the test fear- 
lessly to their destruction. 

« A man and his sister were at variance: he died suddenly, and his 
body was found in his own house naked, with a wound on the face, but 
hloodless. ‘ Althoe many of the nychtbours in the toun came into the 
hous to sie the dead corps, yett schoe never offered to come; howbeit 
hir dwelling was nixt adjacent therto: nor had schoesoe much as any 
setming grieff for his death. But the minister and baillifes of the toun 
taking great suspitione of her, in respect of her carriadge, commanded 
that schoe sould be brought in. But when schoe come, schoe come 
trembling all the way to the hous, schoe refused to come nigh to the 
corps, or tuitche, saying, that schoe never tuiched a dead corps in Int 
life. But being carnestlie entreated by the minister and bailliffes, and 
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her brother’s friends, who. was killed, that schoe wold but tuitch the 
corps softlie, schoe granted to doe it. But befoir schoe did it, the sone 
schyneing in at the hous, schoe exprest herself thus: ‘ humblie desyring, 
as the Lord made the sone to schyne and give light into that house, that 
also he wyld give light in discovering that murder:’ and with these 
woordes, schoe tuitching the wound of the dead man verie softlie, it being 
whyt and clein, without any spot of blood or the like; yet, imediatlie 
while her finger was vpone it, the blood rushed out of it, to the great ad- 
miratione of all the beholders, whoe tooke it as ane discoverie of the mur- 
ther, according to her awne prayer.” —p. 39. 

Of cure by the touch, the most prevalent practice was that by 
royalty. 

“ When queen Elizabeth practised so eminent a prerogative, all were 
allowed to approach her—young and old, rich and poor, indiscriminately. 
But the surgeons of the household received the names of the patients pre- 
viously, and determined whether they were truly scrofulous; which being 
communicated to the queen, she appointed a time for the ceremony, 
without preferring any day in particular. After she had prepared herself 
for it by religious exercises, the patients were introduced. Then the 
liturgy having been read, prayers said, and a discourse delivered on the 
last chapter of Mark, when reaching verse fourteenth, relative to the in- 
credulity of the disciples, she applied her bare hands to the parts diseased. 
The patients now receded during farther reading, until completing the 
ceremonies. At these words in the first chapter of John, ‘ that was the 
true light which lighteth every man that cometh into the world,’ the 
queen arose, and each patient having been brought back, she made the 
sign of the cross on the distempered part, with a gold coin attached to a 
ribbon, and delivered it to be suspended from the neck. Each then re- 
ceded again, the remainder of the scripture was read, and the queen, with 
her attendants, having knelt in prayer, the patients departed, congratu- 
lating each other on their cure.”—pp. 63, 64. 


But in Scotland, Charles I. seems to have on his visits con- 
ducted this branch of his prerogative on the largest scale. Nay, 
in a subject it was accounted treasonable to assume the office. | It 
does not appear, indeed, that anterior to that monarch’s reign, the 
function was ever executed in Scotland; but in England it is re- 
ferred to the age of Edward the Confessor. 


The supposed virtue of spttt/e is thus shortly and strongly 
placed before the reader :— 


“ The properties of the human saliva have enjoyed singular notice in 
history, sacred and profane. Among the ancient pagans, Pliny devotes 
an entire chapter to its efficacy, as an antidote to fascination, as a pre- 
servative from contagion, as counteracting poisons—and in pugilistic en- 
counters as aggravating the vehemence of a blow. With equal confidence, 
the moderns spit into their hands when they fight—and spit under the 
humiliation of discomfiture: they spit on money received in traffic: on 
throwing aside the combings of their hair; on wounds in the flesh, and 
on the bite of venemous snakes tocure it. They spit as a token of the 
most sovereign contempt: And in one of the remotest Scottish islets. 
spitting into the grave forms part of the funeral ceremony.” 
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“ The most noted application of the human saliva by the ancients, Was 
for the restoration of sight.—So many cures are confidently averred ani 
recorded, that it would be a most interesting topic of investigation whe. 
ther any solvent, sanative, or medicament, lost to modern oculists, Was 
not known of old. But that facility with which the testimony of any un. 
natural condition or miraculous event has been always at command, can. 
not be overlooked by the sagacious. No superiority can be claimed for 
either ancients or moderns in this respect. Thence it may be presumed, 
that the cure of blindness has been too frequently, too easily, and pre- 
cipitately ascribed to a fallacious source.—Those who pronounce as fa- 
miliarly on the precise interference of Heaven, as if they had shared in 
the Divine counsels, are not the most pious of men.”—pp. 71—74. 

Mr. Dalyell remarks that the simplest ingredients were con- 
verted to superstitious purposes; such as water and salt: and 
either from their intrinsic virtues, or such as are merely fanciful. 
As to water, the medicinal quality of certain springs was enough to 
establish its sacred character ; whilst the manner in which the ima. 
gination regards this beautiful, simple, and wonderful element could 
not but gain a favour due to a supernatural principle. In Scotland, 
south running water was endowed with extraordinary virtues. But 
salt is the most essential ingredient in superstitious ceremonies ; 
and it is to this day used in certain instances, but chiefly as an an- 
tidote to demoniac influence. He does not however, so far as we 
have discovered, take notice of the practice still prevalent in Scot- 
land, of putting a saucer filled with salt on the breast of a corpse, 
till the moment it be shut up in the coffin: the meaning of the 
observance is to deter evil spirits approaching with unhallowed 

rposes. 

In the chapter on amulets, the author says they were employed 
as antidotes, palliatives, and cures. Some appear to have been 
things just as they came simply from the hands of the Creator ; 
others were evidently the production of human art; and perhaps 
both underwent a mystical process to impregnate them with virtue, 
Among those held in greatest repute in Scotland was the adder 
stone, as a charm in a multitude of different cases. It is known to 
be an ancient bead. But we ourselves have, not many years ago, 
known adder stones to be used to cure the bite of an adder. Those 
that we refer to were black rings, made of some pebble, yet the 
common country people tell, that on a particular day in the year 
the adders congregate and set about making this stone m ee, 
mystical style, and in the west, it is a usual saying, hence derived, 
when a knot of people are seen together, to say to them, “ Y’are 
makin’ an adder stone, I see.” 

The author next treats learnedly of propitiatory sacrifices and 
charms, and justly gives, as the utmost limits of human superstition, 
human sacrifice, which certain innocent ceremonies practised in 
Scotland perhaps indicate to have at one time been common there, 
though of this there is no direct evidence. But we cannot enter 
into this dreadful subject. Of propitiatory charms nothing 1s 80 
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interesting in empyrical superstition as the projects hazarded for al- 
luring the love or subduing the virtue of the softer sex. Two ex- 
pedients were principally practised—framing inscriptions, and giv- 
ing philtres or amatory potions. By the last-mentioned method, en- 
chantment, it was presumed, could be introduced into the corporeal 
frame, in the shape of sustenance, or along with it. 


« Sir John Colquhoun, of Luss, had married Lady LiliasGraham, eldest 
daughter of John, fourth Earl of Montrose, and sister of the celebrated 
marquis bearing that title previous to the year 1633. Having received 
Lady Katherine, hissister-in-law, as an inmate of his family at * Roisdew,’ 
he cast the eyes of unlawful affection upon her: and not forgetting the 
ordinary arts of seduction, which require little tuition, he ‘in craftie and 
politique manner, first insinuat himselff be subtile and entyseing speiches,’ 
into her favour. But the delusion of these proving ineffectual, the se- 
ducer availed himself of the mystical expedients then in vogue, to spread a 
new snare for her virtue with necromantic aid. He had a servant, an 
adept in occult charms, whom, among others, he consulted on his project; 
and ‘ procureit from him, ane necromancer, certain philtra, or poysones, 
or poysonable and inchantit toakynes of love: speciallie ane jewall of 
gold, set with divers pretious diamantis, or rubeis, quhilk was poysonet or 
intoxicat be the said necromancer, and had the secreit and devillische 
force of allureing and forceing the persone ressauer thairof, to expose hir 
bodie, fame, and credeit, to the will and unlauchfull plesour of the gevar 
and prorpyner thairof.” Having obtained this marvellous talisman, the 
seducer did not neglect to profit by its occult qualities: nor do these seem 
to have been exaggerated, judging at least by the issue,—for after having 
delivered the ‘jewell of gold set with the said rubeis and diamondis, 
devillischlie intoxicat and inchantit, as said is—scho was so bewitchit 
and transpoirtit, that scho had no power of hirselff, to refuse the said Sir 
John Colquhoun.’ 

“ After carrying on their intrigue at home, the parties eloped to London, 
where they continued to live together : the aggressor was outlawed, for he 
prudently avoided exposing himself to a criminal trial, his offence being 
aggravated by the affinity of his paramour. Whatever might haye been 
the consequences in respect to him, the tenor of a charge against the 
necromancer, his accomplice, renders it probable that sentence would 
have followed conviction.”——pp. 210, 211. 


In our notices of new works in this number of our Review, will 
be found that of a tragedy founded on the story told of the Countess 
of Essex, who divorced her husband in the reign of James. I. of 
England, and was alleged to cast an amorous eye on the Viscount 
Rochester. Two persons, Mrs. Turner and Dr, Forman, combined 
to enchant the Viscount’s affection toward her. | 

Relative to marriage, superstitions haye been innumerable, some 
for promoting the hgrmony of the wedded pair, many for ensuring 
that most decisive test. of divine approval—the gift of progeny. 
Various expedients antecedent to the matrimonial union by way of 
divination were resorted to. 

“Some were practised in solitude, amidst the darkness and silence of 
the midnight hour; the future spouse was expected to check a thread 
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while unwinding from a clue,—or during ceremonies before a mirpoy 
an apparition of either helpmate should present itself, along with the 
reflected image of the querent.—Water and fire were resorted to alike. 
nuts were burnt together or singly: so that, flaming in concert or start. 
ing apart, an augury might be formed of the love or aversion of either 
sex subsisting unseen. : 

“In Scotland, two crosses were fabricated for either party, and laid 
in water. The suitor’s left shoe being cast over the house, afforded a 
propitious omen if falling towards it; if falling from it, he should be 
disappointed, | 

* Astrology has ever had an important influence over the affairs of 
mankini. Their destinies have been believed to be dependent on the 
celestial deities represented by the orbs of the firmament. The canon 
law anxiously prohibited observance of the moon as regulating the period 
of marriage; nor was any regard to be paid to certain days of the year 
for ceremonies. If the Lucina of the ancients be identified with Diana, 
it was not unreasonable to court her care of the parturient, by selecting 
the time deemed most propitious. The strength of the ecclesiastical in- 
terdiction does not seem to have prevailed much in Scotland. Friday, 
which was consecrated to a northern divinity, has been deemed more 
favourable for the union. In the southern districts of Scotland, and in 
the Orkney Islands, the inhabitants preferred the increase of the moon 
for it. Auspicious consequences were anticipated, in other parts, from 
its celebration at full moon. Good fortune depended so much on the 
increase of that luminary, that nothing important was undertaken during 
its wane.” —pp. 284—286. 


The following are highly interesting and attractive passages, for 
the length of which we need not apologise, at least to our readers; 
of the tender sex :— 


“‘ No satisfactory elucidation of the origin, signification, or use of the 
symbols interchanged at marriage, can be gleaned from antiquity. Nei- 
ther can the sources or the purpose of several concomitant jocular cus- 
toms, sports and festivities, be discovered. Some hold the ring an earnest, 
others deem it a pledge of fidelity. It was put on the fourth finger, 
beeause the older anatomists, or the superficial of the superstitious, 
affirmed, that a vein communicated immediately from that organ to the 
heart: and this is recognised by the canonlaw. The same opinion, how- 
ever, is very ancient; it is ascribed to the Egyptians and to the earlier 
Greeks. An amatory charm consisted in drawing a circle with blood: 
from the ring finger, on a wafer which was afterwards consecrated. 
Other ceremonies having intervened, half of it was taken by the person 
enamoured, and half pulverized was administered to the object of affec- 
tion, for the purpose of inspiring mutual love. It was essential that the 
marriage ring should be round. Marriage with a diamond ring foreboded 
evil: because the interruption of the circle augured that the reciprocal 
regard of the spouses might not be perpetual. Henee a plain and perfect 
golden circle 'is now invariably in use: and it is considered ominous 
Scotland ever to part with the marriage ring. A scurrilous author of 
the seventeenth century denies the use of the ring in Scotland,—a fact 
scarcely credible, unless it had been abandoned temporarily from the 
abhorrence entertained of ceremonies and symbols by the rigid presby- 
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terians. ‘They christen without the cross, marry without the ring, 
receive the sacrament without reverence, and bury without divine service. 
They keep no holydays, nor acknowledge any saint but Saint Andrew, 
who, they say, got that honour by presenting Christ with an oaten cake 
after his forty days’ fast.’ They think it impossible to lose the way to 
heaven if they can but leave Rome behind them. 

“The virtucs ascribed to a circle may have determined some of the 
superstitions regarding the figure of the marriage ring. 

« The ring was symbolical of union. Hence Queen Elizabeth said tw 
Secretary Maitland in the course of a negociation, ‘I am maryed alreddy 
to the realme of England, when I wes crownit, with this ring quhilk I 
beir continewallie in taikin thairof.’ 

« According to Moresin, women previously avoided appearing unveiled 
for several days after marriage: but in his time they had become bolder, 
for they showed themselves immediately. Formerly also, in some dis- 
tricts, when the bride went bareheaded to church, she remained so during 
the day of her nuptials, and covered herself ever after. Veiling in mar- 
riage has perplexed the canonists as much as the use of the ring; nor is 
the reason assigned for it in the Decretalia satisfactory : namely, that itis 
a token of constant conjugal subjection. Tertullian, one of the most 
authoritative of the fathers of the church, devotes a copious treatise ‘to 
the use of the veil. The customs of Scotland may have vacillated ac- 
cording to the religion professed by the inhabitants. Covering the head 
or veiling the countenance, has been always an important part of the 
rites and ceremonies, civil and religious, of most nations throughout the 
globe; but sometimes for an opposite purpose. 

“ The true love knot and marriage knot have some mysterious etymo- 
logy, such as hitherto unexplained satisfactorily : and probably the distri- 
bution of bride’s favours in knots is in relation to it. Hickes views the 
true love knot as a symbol of indissoluble friendship, love, and fidelity : 
and thence he derives its name from words significant of its purpose. But 
this etymology is questionable. The same author adds, that it is customary 
in the north to carry home, from nuptials solemnly celebrated, the head 
dress presented to the bride, curiously interwoven in circles and knots, ds 
a testimony of the indissoluble fidelity of the spouses. More probably the 
formation and distribution or solution, were originally connected with 
charms which might impair matrimonial felicity. Was their absence 
inferred with the removal of knots as gifted ?””—pp. 287—310. 


We pass over the chapters on the ingredients and instruments of 
sorcery, mystical plants, and mystical animals, to introduce an ex- 
tract or two from that on mystical mankind. 


“ About thirty years ago, a person of rustic habits, named Sullivan; in 
the south of Ireland, generally designed the whisperer, was celebrated for 
the remarkable control which he could exercise immediately over vicious 
horses. After entering the stable, where he remained some time alone 
and unwitnessed, he led forth the most untractable animal in perfect sub- 
jection, or on opening the door he was seen lying beside it in tranquillity. 

metimes on mounting a fiery, restive, or vicious steed, such as others 
durst hardly approach, in the shortest period, while the perspiration hailed 
from it in terror, it showed an absolute obedience to the rein. He never 
testified dread of any; all became alike subdued, and thenceforth useful 
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for their respective service. Above twenty years have elapsed since the 
whisperer died, and the real secret, whereby he accomplished his art, never 
having been disclosed, has perished with him. Some have alleged that it 
consisted in the use of oil, of smoke, or other things, but it is gene 
ascribed to whispering in the horse’s ear. Thence Sullivan was known 
every where simply as the whisperer.””—pp. 444, 445. 


Personal deformities or imperfections being declared by the Deity 
to be his own work, may have conferred on those labouring under 
them a mystical character. In this country the faculty of predic. 
tion has been associated with the dumb. 


‘ Persons in the more humble sphere of life, are not always disposed to 
consider an idiot child as the most calamitous dispensation. They rather 
deem it as some peculiar, though inexplicable token of the divine protec. 
tion extended to their family: nay, in Ireland, ‘sanctity is generally 
ascribed to fatuity.” A recent traveller observed, that the ‘ Arabs’ have 
a profound respect for idiots, whom they consider as people beloved of 
heaven, and totally unable to think of the things of this world.’ A festival 
in honour of fools was instituted in France, the description and ceremo- 
nies of which are commemorated in different literary compositions. An 
unfortunate family, comprehending four children, all born in idiocy, was 
once pointed out to the author in Scotland.”’—-p. 446. 


Under the head Second Sight, the author presents us with much 
curious matter. It generally embraced sad and dismal objects ; 
and in the strictest sense, the vision was cotemporary, though it 
sometimes bordered on futurity. 


“On the morning of the battle of Bothwell Bridge, “ Mr. John 
Cameron, minister at Lochend,in Kintyre,” became very melancholy, 
when Mr. Morison, one of his elders, observing him “ throu his chamber 
dore, sore weeping, and wringing his hands—continued knocking, till at 
lenth he opened to him: and he asked what was the matter: if his wife 
and bairns wer weel? ‘Little matter for them,’ says he, ‘ our friénds 
at Bothweel are gone.” When Mr. Morrison told him it might be a 
mistake, and a fit of melancholy, ‘noe, noe,’ sayes he, ‘I see them flying 
as clear as I see the wall:’ and as near as they could calculate by after 
accompts, it was at the very minute they fled, that this hapned at the 
Lochhead of Kintyre.”’ 

“ It appears, that in the first years of the commonwealth, while Mac- 
kensie of Tarbat, afterwards the Earl cf Cromarty, was riding in a field 
among his tenants, who were manuring barley, a stranger ‘ called that 
way on his foot, and stopped likewise, and said to the countrymen, ‘ You 
need not be so busy about that barley, for I see the Englishmen’s 
horses teathered among it; and other parts moued doun for them,’ 
T'arbet asked him how he knew them to be Englishmen, and if he had 
ever seen any of them? He said ‘No; but he sau them strangers, and 
heard the English wer in Scotland, and guessed it could be no other than 
they.’ Inthe month of July, the thing hapned directly as the man said 
he saw it.” This is both a contemporary and prognosticative vision. 
The instances of the second sight in purity—that whereby am event 
strictly contemporary is represented—seem to be rare.”—pp. 475, 476. | 


The author tells us that one family in Shetland still claims the 
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prerogative of the second sight, and that by inheritance. But it 
reposes in the head or representative of the family alone. The 
truth is, the longer that ignorance prevails, the longer will all such 
credulity be indulged, prediction, prognostication, and divination, 
are separately considered by the author with his usual discrimin- 
ation and knowledge. The gift of foresight is a proof of a superi- 
ority of observation ; but mankind have hence claimed the singular 
gift of prophecy. Besides we never hear of abortive predictions. 


« The reputation of some of the Scottish prophetesses seems to have 
been very great : they were firmly believed to be gifted with superna- 
tural insight into futurity. * Wally fall that quhyt head of thine, but the 
pox will take thee away from thy mother,’ exclaimed one of them to a 
child. In some weeks small-pox became endemial, and the child died : 
no doubts were entertained of the sybil’s pres¢ience. ‘* Thow can tell 
eneugh if thow lyk,’ said the mother to her, ‘that could tell that my 
bairne wold die so long befoir the tyme.’ ‘I can tell eneugh if I durst,’ 
she returned in mysterious reply. It was alleged on the trial of Besse 
Skebister, ‘ that all the honest men of the Yle declarit, that it was ane 
usuall thing quhen they thought boatis war in danger, to come or send’ 
to enquire ‘ how they war, and if thay wold come home weill? quhairv- 
poun ane common proverb is, vsit, ‘ Giff Bessie say it is weill, all is weill :’ 
aul the currency of this proverb was found by her jury—Bessie was 
strangled and burnt.”—p. 491. 


Diviners, those that made experimental enquiries after futurity, 
were chiefly of the Gypsy race in Scotland. 


“ A shirt dipped in a well which ‘ brides and burials passed over,’ was 
hung before the fire, perhaps that some form should appear and turn it. 
Distempers were ascertained from the aspect of apparel. and anticipations 
of the issue. Thus an elf-shot or witchcraft were declared the source of 
the evil: One affirmed it, if she had got the shirt of a deceased person in 
time, he should not have died; and that of another being carried to 
‘Jonet Murrioth, in Dumblane,’ with a query whether he should die,— 
‘Not this year,’ she answered, cast a knot on the sleeve and desire it to 
be put on the patient. If the left shoe cast over the house, fell with the 
mouth upwards, a divination of recovery was obtained: a distemper was 
mortal if falling downwards.”—p. 520. 


There is a long chapter on Imaginary Beings ; the notice taken 
of a benevolent and favourite sort is thus correctly given :— 


** Brownie in Scotland seems to have corresponded with Robin Good- 
fellow, and the Terrei Virunculi of the continent. King James con- 
sidered Brownie as a rough man, Martin asatall man. Brand looked on 
this being as an evil spirit: King James, and perhaps the physician 
Ramesey, as a Satanic metamorphosis ; and Kirk thinks Brownie peculiar 
to his native country,.and belonging to the class of fairies. A similar 
office, in rocking cradles, domestic services, taking care of horses and 
cattle, was also deemed the province of these beings, in all countries : and 
It was discharged in the night. In the Orkney Islands, stacks of corn, 
called Brownie’s stacks, were always safe. A portion of food was set 
apart in houses for Brownie; and a libation of milk or wort, poured into 
a cavity of a stone, called Browny’s stone to ensure favour and protection. 
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Credulity in the existence of such supernatural beings abated in the end 
of the seventeenth.century. They were said to have been chained up b 
the event of the reformation, but again let loose on introduction of the 
English liturgy here, as expressed with controversial asperity. The 
nature of Brownie was pacific and munificent—but spite of his unwearied 
services, when offended once he appeared no more.”—p. 530. , 


The Fairies, “‘ men or people of peace,” are kindly beings. 


“ They partake of human and spiritual nature; their size is diminu. 
tive: they perpetuate their race: and offspring descends also of their jn. 
tercourse with mortals. They can become invisible, when they do not 
scruple to mix with mankind, and abstract the goods of the upper world 
to their subterraneous abodes. Thither also, they convey the parturient 
for nurses, and new born babes. They are addicted to merriment :' the 
have been seen dancing, and dressed in green. Animals from ‘the’ flodks 
or herds, shot with elf arrows, serve for their banquets. The influence of 
fairies is greatest on Friday ; at noon, and at midnight: and from:certain 
jealousies which they entertain of mankind, their name is avoided. by the 
populace, or treated with respect: thence, perhaps, they are called good 
wights, or good neighbours.” —p. 535. oe 
_ But of all the evil imaginary beings, Satan is the most formid- 
able. He misled exemplary Scottish matrons by assuming. the 
semblance of their own husbands. His voice is thick and holley, 
like one speaking into an empty cask. He sometimes appearg,in 
white raiment and sometimes in black, and indeed he is any, thing 
and every thing as he chooses. : ; 

‘In human form, his demeanour was always consistent. He was 
affable, polite, sometimes even officious,—occasionally violent, crafty, 
under a plausible exterior, and very amorous. Such repeated::and 
invarying evidence establishes this, that, had the youthful and attractive 
borne witness to the fact, instead of the repulsive, old, and haggard part 
of the sex, asseverations of such Satanic disguise could have been, only 
thought a veil for their levities. Female testimony here is more. than 
minute. But alleged amours with Satan became a cruel and common 
vehicle for slander. On one occasion, he introduced himself asa * pleéa- 
sant young man,’ saying, ‘where do you live, goodwyf—and how’ does 
the minister?” Jonet Ker, reaching Tweedside, he arose at thé ‘water, 
helped her over, and enquired whether she intended to return, ‘as he 
should help her back again: another represents him sitting at table as‘a 
gentleman, ‘who drank to her,and she drank to him.’ Likewisos he 
appeared to Jonet Barker, Margaret Lauder, and Jonet Cranstoun, ‘10 
lyknes of ane tryme gentillman, and drank with thame all three, and 
imbracit Margaret Lauder in his airmes.’ Meeting one on the hills 
between Harray and Rendall, ‘he gart hir milk the kyne, quhill he suppit 
as fast as ‘she milkit.’?, Because Margaret Sonnes, who had engaged: m 
his'service, ‘ was not speedie in following the devill, he did drag,her\be 
the coat, and brak the band thereof.’ For ,infringing. an appointment, 
Alexander Hamilton was ‘ maist rigorouslie strukin with ane battoun,’ by 
him thereafter, He was equally resentful in other countries.”—pp, 554, 
555. ; 
We pass over the subject of spectoral illusions. to come to the 
last chapter on the tests, trial, conyiction, and punishment, of 
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sorcery ; Of which a sentence or so. And here a terrific field is 
ores of the ignorance, the bigotry, the malice and the cruelty of 
human kind. How easy was it to charge the innocent with 
sorcery ! and what more dangerous amidst the darkness of super- 
stition! suspicion was the harbinger of death. Safety could not 
be found in flight ; an asylum was denied the accused by, their 
fellow creatures. Contrivances were practised to ratify the inform- 
ation lodged by confession. Hunger, confinement and terror 
often drove poor ignorant women distracted, and not unfrequently 
to believe themselves possessed of that which was formidably 
charged against them, and, under torture of body as well as of 
mind, to confess ; and all this was prosecuted with the. view. of 
glorifying God, by literally interpreting the injunction “ thou shalt 
not suffer a witch to live.” ‘The victims were chiefly women. 
The sentence generally was to be strangled and burnt. 


“ But besides the noted doom of Eufame Macalyane to be burnt alive, 
the frequent marginal notices of convicta et combusta, in the original 
records, afford too definitive evidence how often this cruel fate ‘awaited 
others. Heresies are expiated by the flames. 

“ Perhaps the faggots were regularly piled around the miserable vic- 
tims, dragged forth amidst the execrations of a ferocious multittide exult- 
ing in this visible defeat of Satan, while more combustible ingredients 
promoted fiercer conflagration. picks 

“ Several unhappy women, inhumanly committed to the stake, though 
persevering im asseverations of their innocence to the last, ‘ were:burnet 
quick after sic ane crewell manner, that sum of thame deit m_ dispair, 
renunceand and blasphemand : and vtheris half brunt brak out of the 
fyre, and wes cassin guick into it agane, quhill thay war brunt'to the 
deid.’ ’? —p. 672. 


We conclude our notices of some of the contents of this volume, 


by giving it as our opinion, that it is a very important help to a 


thorough knowledge of Scottish history, and even is of much more 
extensive application. It is a careful, learned, and well-written 
(notwithstanding the fault as to style formerly pointed out by us) 
treatise ; a clear analysis of hithertodisordered materials. It opens 
the way to farther research, and probably to a new; as well as more 
apparent illustration of the history of the. human mind. 
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Art. [X.—-Guide to the Highlands and Islands of Scotland. . By G. and 
P. Anderson. London: Murray. 1834, 


Tuts is by far the fullest, the’ most correct, and the best» written 
Guide to the Highlands of Scotland that has ever been published. 
There have been tours and sketches innumerable, some of them 
highly descriptive of the scenery and people of this" portion’ of the 
empire, but none of them combine all the ‘points and featurés of the 
present : none of them are at all equal to it as a useful guide to 
every thing that can interest or direct’ travellers and visitors of 
every description. Works of this nature are of the greatest national 
VOL. 111. (1834.) NO. I. K 
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service. ‘here is by the most efficient means, reciprocity of know- 
ledge hereby encouraged in every useful department. The visitors 
as well as the visited are benefited ; not merely is he who travels 
for pleasure or health, and those among whom he spends his mone 
thus blessed, but in every important particular, so obviously as ried 
not to be more than hinted at, does all kind of knowledge, the best 
moral ends, the most beneficial habits, come to be increased and 
sustained by the interchanges that take place through travellers, 
When a book, such as the present, gives, besides an accuracy of 
innumerable facts, an attractive account of them, it deserves doubly 
to be well spoken of. Knowledge that is finely sweetened, neces- 
sarily thereby becomes an object of desire. It is the pleasure one 
has in reading such a book as this, that leads to the benefits we 
have alluded to. What for instance is the amount of solid and 
practical good that has been conferred on Scotland and on the 
thousands that have repaired to its shores, and to its mountains, 
and valleys, through Scott’s “ Lady of the Lake,” and his “ Wa- 
verly.” Itis incalculable. And we predict that the volume before 
us, will be the means of sending thousands upon thousands more to 
reap mental vigour and tenderness among the people of the north, 
and to diffuse all the peaceful arts of civilization. With the purpose 
of giving encouragement to the works, that through it the nation and 
the world may find good ; we shall present a slight outline of its 
general observations on the character of the people, the scenery, the 
condition, and the capabilities of the Highlands and Islands of 
Scotland. | 
- The portion of Great Britain which this guide delineates, compre- 
hends, besides the Hebrides, Orkney, and Shetland Islands, the 
greater part of Scotland to the north of the Friths of Tay and 
Clyde, and the river Forth, with the exception of the counties on 
the eastern coast to the south of the Moray Frith. The very mi- 
nutely and correctly detailed map which accompanies the volume 
will, on a short inspection, point out distinctly the portion referred 
to. It is an extensive tract, and, when compared to the whole of 
the kingdom, becomes a most considerable territory. The general 
‘name of Highlands intimates its elevated appearance. The moun- 
tains, of course, greatly vary in height, the highest being about 
4,400 feet above the level of the sea. In general they extend in 
chains across the country in a direction from south-west to north- 
east, and the larger valleys which intervene have a parallel direc- 
tion, while the intersecting openings observe no such regularity. 
The eastern side of the north of Scotland for the most part presents 
a continuous.unbroken line of coast, whilst the western is indente 
by numberless narrow arms of the sea. The latter coast, also, 18 
flanked by clusters of islands, forming an almost complete breast- 
work, between the open ocean and the mainland ; the eastern shore 
is exposed to the full swell of the German Sea. Lakes and rivers, 
the most varied in every respect, are interspersed among the valleys; 
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into which many streams find their way from the adjacent high- 
erounds. Heath or ling is a prevailing covering of the mountains, 
those of the west being more verdant, and not so heathery as the 
other parts. The native rock, however, protrudes in mighty masses 
in many places, and the slopes and bases of the hills are often 
covered with gravel or fallen fragments. Native woods clothe the 
acclivities frequently, overhanging or fencing the lakes and the 
streams. ‘The valleys are gladdened by luxuriance. | 
Such a surface must exhibit every variety of scenery. There is 
the loveliest of marine views and champaign landscapes; the’ soli- 
tude of wildernesses, shut up from the great world; there are ra- 
vines, fastnesses, alpine heights, grassy meadows, thundering cata- 
racts, and sleeping lakes, almost perennial snows, shrouding mists, 
and sunny valleys and straths. There is the magnificence of fright- 
ful precipices and sullen wildness, intermixed with the gentler 
grandeur of long arms of the sea, sending their silver waters far into 
the bosom of the land; together with the most picturesque lakes, 
studded with islets, that mirror the impending and adjacent moun- 
tains. No wonder that this “land of mountain and flood” should 
awaken the song of bards, and lend the people the romantic ¢ha- 
racter they possess; wild, pensive, and tender as it is; and that 
whether ambition call or misfortune drive them to distant parts of 
the globe, the recollection of their native home should haunt them 
to the last: no wonder that such profuse greatness and béduty 
should attract from every part of Europe, the admirers of noble 
scenery and romantic character. : 
The progress of the Highlanders to a state of assimilation with 
the rest of the inhabitants of the kingdom till a late period, was 
remarkably slow. The inaccessible nature of their country shut 
them out from the gentler arts of civilized life. The chieftains 
were stormy, their vassals ignorant and rude; the whole, hardy, 
brave, and warlike, and characterized by all the virtues as well‘ds 
vices of people so situated. The two rebellions of 1715 and 1745, 
had some tendency towards introducing new manners amongst 
them. ‘The soldiery stationed by Cromwell in the forts constructed 
by him, had considerable effect previously ; but the abolition’ ‘of 
heritable jurisdictions, and the coercive measures of government, 
together with ‘the formation fof the military roads, at last broke 
up the old system. A new field of adventure was unfolded’ to the 
young in civil and military professions ; a spirit of independence 
and industry in the useful arts, was universally diffused: Mail'and 
other coaches regularly run to Inverness; and steam-boats ‘visit, 
it may be said, every creek and island of the remarkable’ shores. 
Indeed, to this last-mentioned means of communication, the! most 
astonishing results are to be attributed ; and still farther important 
benefits will be derived. Steam has brought Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh within a few hours travelling of places that were before 
wont to be visited once in a lifetime only by the most curious. 
K 2 
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The drudging artizans as well as. wealthy citizens of these large 
towns, can, in an afternoon, travel to the scenery of their birth. 
places, that before were at a dangerous uncertain distance. Very 
many of the Highlanders may breakfast in their own shealings, 
and ere the sun go down—be parading the busy streets of splendid 


‘cities. And to come nearer ourselves, the Londoner may in one 


week, have set his foot on board of a gallant and splendid steamer 
at the Scotch wharfs on the Thames, dive into the wild recesses 
of the Highlands, and again be in his counting-house in over- 
grown, London. With this Guide in his hand, such a visitor may 
in a few days, know more of the Highlands of Scotland, than one 
in a. hundred of the inhabitants of its metropolis half a century 
ago knew. He may carry his goods in such a short time to parts, 
that the Glasgow manufacturer not long ago durst not visit with 
a view to business, and, indeed, did not well know how to ap- 
proach. Merchants, naturalists, artists, sportsmen, and _ tourists 
of every description, encounter little trouble, incur trifling expense, 
and waste but a short time, in now understanding all the peculia- 
rities of Highland hospitality and scenery, 

We shall extract a few passages from this Guide to the. cele- 
brated and now classic Highlands of Scotland, from which.a. judg. 
ment may be formed of the character of the work: and. which 
may more particularly interest one or other of the various classes 
of travellers. Inverness, as the capital of this great northern de- 
partment, deserves, as it has received, a copious and careful consi- 
deration; we select the following particulars :-— 


“¢ Inverness has been strangely underrated.’ So observes a late ele- 
gant writer, who has even gone the length of drawing a comparison 
between the beauties of its neighbourhood and that of Edinburgh. ‘ The 
Frith of Forth must yield the palm to Moray Frith, the surrounding 
country must yield altogether, and Inverness must take the highest rank, 
Every thing is done, too, for Inverness that can be effected by wood and 
cultivation; the characters of which, here, have altogether a richness, a 
variety, and a freedom, which we miss round Edinburgh. The moun- 
tain screens are finer, more various, and more near. Each outlet 1s 
different from the others, and each is beautiful; whether we proceed to- 
wards Fort George or towards Moy, or enter the valley of the Ness, or 
skirt the shores of the Beauly Frith, while a short and commodious ferry 
wafts us to the lovely country opposite, rich with wood, and country 
seats, and cultivation. It is the boast, also, of Inverness to unite two 
opposed qualities, and each in the greatest perfection: the characters of 
a rich open lowland country with those of the wildest alpine scenery, 
both, also, being close at hand, and in many places intermixed; while to 
all this is added a series of maritime landscape not often equalled.’ 

“ The name of Inverness denotes its situation as near the estuary of 
the river Ness, which flows from the great inland lake, into whose 
waters fall those of the celebrated cataract of Foyers. Hence the Gaelic 
word ess, signifying a waterfall, has been bestowed on the whole country, 
as well as on the lock and river. The course of the last is only about 
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seven miles, and it is equally ‘noble, broad, clear, and strong;’ whether 
we observe it at its junction with the sea or where it flows from its 

rent lake. Its banks are fringed with rows of trees, and many beautiful 
seats and villas; and within a mile of the town it is divided into two 
branches by an island, or rather a series of islands, luxuriantly wooded, 
These, in ancient days, were celebrated as the scenes of rural feasts 
given by the magistrates of Inverness to the king’s judges when they 
came here to hold assize courts. Fresh salmon, caught in an adjoining 
pool, are said to have formed the chief delicacy at these banquets; while 
claret, brandy, and hollands, and even the classic sack, fiowed in abun- 
dance among the guests. Their more refined descendants have eut the 
surface of the islands into pleasure walks; and it is intended to connect 
them with the opposite banks by chain bridges, one of which only has as 

et been finished.” 

“So late as the period of the Disarming Act, men in all parts of the 
Highlands appeared on Sundays as if fully accoutred for war; and, sixty 
years ago, only three ladies with straw bonnets were to be seen in the 
High Church of Inverness. It appears, by the town records, that the 
streets were for the first time cleaned at the public expense in 1746, by 
order of the Duke of Cumberland. From the cheapness of foreign wines, 
spirits, and ale, dissipation prevailed here, and in all the northern towns, 
even to the end of last century, to a degree almost inconceivable. Now, 
no distinctions can beperceived in the dress, manners, or modes of living 
of the inhabitants of the burgh from those of other towns in Scotland. 
Indeed, the people of Inverness are usually regarded as more advanced 
in refinement than most of their neighbours. 

“The town is ruled by a provost, four bailies, a dean of guild, a trea« 
surer, and fourteen councillors,. The magistrates walk to church on 
Sundays preceded by their lictors as in the days of ancient Rome, and, 
till lately, when required, they attended in a body the funerals of the 
inhabitants. 

“Trade, by means of the Caledonian Canal, is reviving. Living is 
not dear. The spirit of industry and speculation has called forth seve- 
ral companies for the employment of capital and the embellishment of the 
town. Steam-boats and coaches have rendered it a great thoroughfare: 
Access is easily had from Inverness to all parts of the county; and 


its inns, for elegance and corafort, are nowhere surpassed in Scotland.” — 
pp. 53—71. 


The following passage regards the battle of Culloden. 


_ “ According to the general accounts, there were but 1200 men killed 
in this engagement, and as many on the English as on their opponents’ 
side. The wounded were left three days on the field, and suchas then 
survived were shot by order of the Duke of Cumberland. He set fire 
to a barn to which many of them had retired. In the town of Inverness, 
he instituted a complete military government; treated the inhabitants 
and magistrates with contempt; and he was afterwards obliged to sue 
out an act of indemnity from the British parliement for these and other 
atrocities, of which it is notoriously known he was guilty. Prince 
Charles’s resources, notwithstanding the loss of this battle, were by no 
means desperate. Eight thousand men were ready to meet him at 
Ruthven in Badenoch, had he signified his desire to attempt the battle- 
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strife over again; but, after some days’ deliberation, his only answer ty 
the chiefs who awaited him there was, ‘ Let every man seek his safety 
in the best way he can.’ 

“The following lines express the thoughts likely to arise in the tour. 
ist’s breast on visiting this scene, and with them we close our sketch :— 


“ «Why linger on this battle heath, 
So sterile, wild, and lonely now? 
Stranger, it tells a tale of death, 
That well befits its barren brow. 
Nay! rest not on that swelling sod, 
But let us hence: it marks a grave! 
Whose verdure is the price of blood,— 
The heart’s stream of the vainly brave. 
“« « Long years ago, from o’er the sea, 
A banish’d prince, of Stuart’s line, 
| Came hither, claiming fealty, 
i And succour in his sire’s decline. 
| A triple diadem—a throne— 
Ambitious toys—his birthright were ; 
Of valleys, lakes, and mountains lone,— 
Of all our country was he heir.’”’—pp. 111, 112. 


‘Here is another renowned scene: it is Cawdor Castle. 


“If the name of this castle be not sufficient to excite curiosity, the 
beauties of its situation, the freshuess in which all its appurtenances of 
ancient feudal gloom and grandeur, and means of defence, remain, will 
amply recompense the tourist for the trouble he may be put to in 
Visiting it. an 

* Perched upon a low rock, overhanging the bed of a Highland torrent, 
and surrounded on all sides by the largest sized forest trees, which partly 
conceal the extent of its park, it stands a relic of the work of several ages, 
a weather-beaten tower, encircled by newer and less elevated dwellings; 
the whole being enclosed within a moat, and approachable only by a 
drawbridge, which rattles on its chains just as in the years long gone by. 
This castle is still inhabited: the staircase, the iron-grated doors and 
wickets, the large baronial kitchen, partly formed out of the native rock, 
the hall, the old furniture, the carved mantel-pieces, the quantity of 
figured tapestry, and even the grotesque family mirrors, in use 200 years 
ago, are still cherished and preserved by the family. The drawbridge 
and gateway are particularly worthy of notice. 

“ Tradition in this quarter asserts that good King Duncan was mut- 
dered in this castle by his relative Macbeth, who was his sister’s son, 
Some of the old Scottish chronicles, as interpreted by Lord Hailes, refer 
to a smith’s hut, in the neighbourhood of Elgin, as the place where the 
mortal blow was given, and render it probable that the unfortunate mo- 
narch breathed his last within some of the religious houses then already 
built there; while Shakspeare and his commentators, following the 
authority of Buchanan, assign Macbeth’s castle at Inverness as the scene 
of the murder. Few would feel an interest in searching out the disa- 
greeable truth on this point, even were it now practicable to do so. It 
is, at least, undoubted, that Macbeth may have had strong holds in all 
the places mentioned, as, on his marriage, he became, in right of his 
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wife Grouch, Maormor, or great Celtic lord, of Moray, having by birth 
the same power attached to that name in the adjoining country of Ross; 
and that King Duncan was betrayed and slain while residing at one of 
his nephew’s castles, on his way to reduce Torfin, the Scandinavian Jarl 
of Caithness, to submission, he having refused to render the customary 
tribute to the Scottish crown. 

« The scenery about Cawdor Castle, as already stated, is of the richest 
and most picturesque description. In the park are. several of the largest 
oaks, sycamores, limes, elms, ash, and pine trees in the north of Scotland ; 
one magnificent stem of ash alone measuring twenty-three feet in cir- 
cumference at a foot from the ground, and seventeen feet in girth at the 
distance of eight feet froma the root. The garden also presents a fine 
specimen of an ancient yew tree, and the adjoining woods and rocks 
abound in many interesting plants, deserving the search of the hotanist, 
and especially in ferns, among which the splendid Scolopendrium vulgare 
vcecurs in great luxuriance.”—pp. 114—118. 


Some idea may be formed of the scale of the floods that roll 
down from the Highland mountains and along the plains from the 
following account of one of the greatest on record, which occurred 
between the 2nd and 4th of August in the year 1829. 


“The previous summer had been a remarkably dry one, especially in 
Morayshire. An accumulation of vapours appears to have taken place 
to the north-east of the British Isles, and a storm of wind and rain, com- 
mencing at the Orkneys, seems to have been impelled across the Moray 
Frith, and to have discharged itself on the Cairngorm arid Monaliagh 
mountains, the first high ground which it met. On the coast but few 
indications of the coming deluge were perceived, except vast columns of 
clouds hurrying to the southward. After these, however, were broken 
on the mountains, the whole atmosphere became surcharged with mois- 
ture, which descended in a small, penetrating rain, almost as fine as dew, 
hut so continuous, that, at Huntly Lodge, where accurate observations 
were taken, in the course of twenty-four hours, 32 inches of rain fell; 
which, as compared with the average of all the years from 1821 to 1828 
inclusive, is equal to one sixth part of the whole annual allowance of rain 
for these years. 

“The loss of human life on this occasion was, on the whole, very 
inconsiderable: but the value and quantity of land destroyed, of houses 
overturned, and of valuable timber torn up by the roots along the Find- 
horn and the other rivers affected by the flood, extending over a line of 
from 500 to 600 miles, exceeded all calculation. Some idea, however, 
of the awful effects produced by this impetuous torrent of water may be 
formed from the fact, that, in the Findhorn (as related in the very 
Interesting and complete account of the flood published by Sir Thomas 
Dick Lauder), it rolled along masses of rock of from six to eight tons’ 
weight; that in the Streens it rose from fifteen to twenty-five feet above 
its ordinary level; forty feet at Dulsie Bridge; and at the more open 
space where the Farness Bridge stands, it overtopped the parapets twenty- 
seven feet above its usual bed. The height of the parapet of Daltlich 
Bridge, above the common line of the stream, is forty-four feet, of which 
the flood rose thirty-one feet; and at the gorge below, on the Relugas 
Property, the water actually ascended over the very tops of the rocks, 
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‘forty-six feet beyond its usual height, and inundated the ‘level: part o 


Rannoch-haugh, which lies over them, to the depth of four feet— 
a totaliperpendicular rise at this point of no less than Vk feet: Tn 


Ne r youth 80 stood at 
this last-mentioned height; but below the estate of Sluie, the quantity of 


‘water was more easily ascertained by its destructiveness to the 
“mills, and other buildings along its banks, than by its depth.°° Ofithe 
béautiful bridge of Findhorn, near Forres, consisting of one are} of 


ninety-five feet and two others of seventy-five feet span each, no'trace 
was left but a fragment of the northern land-breast and part’ ofithe 
inclined approach from the south. All the salmon pools in ‘the? river 
were changed or filled up; and the water was so long impregnatedwith 
sand and mud, that the fish have not even yet returned in such rrambers 
as they were wont todo.”—pp. 143, 144. av 


Glenmore presents great magnificence of a certain class : dwing 
to its simple grandeur of character ; there is another cause for the 
strong feelings it excites in the bosom of the travellers. i 

* But it is the wreck of the ancient forest which arrests all the ‘atten. 


tion, and which renders Glenmore a melancholy—more than a melen- 
choly-—a terrific spectacle. Trees of enormous height, which have.es- 


-eaped alike the axe and the tempest, are still standing, stripped by-the 


winds even of their bark, and, like gigautic skeletons, throwing far,and 
wide their white and bleached bones to the storms and rains of, heaxen; 
while others, broken by the violence of the: gales, lift their splitcand 
fractured trunks in a thousand shapes of resistance and of destruction, or 
still display some knotted and tortuous branches, stretched out in ‘sturdy 
and fantastic forms of defiance by the whirlwind and the winter. ’'ft is 
oné wide image of death, as if the angel of destruction had passed @ver 
the valley. The sight even of a felled tree is painful; still more-iséthat 
of the fallen forest, with all its green branches on the ground withering, 
silent, and at rest, where once they glittered in. the dew and the sun,iand 
trembled in the breeze. Yet this is but an image of vegetable death: 
it'is familiar, and the impression passes away. It is the naked skeleton 
ibleaching in the winds, the gigantic bones of the forest still erect,the 
speaking records of former life, and of strength still unsubdued, wigotious 
even in death, which renders Glenmore one enormous charnel-honse. 
‘The! wood: in this valley was sold to the York Buildings.Compamyifor 
10,0002. ; and it is said their profits exceeded 70,0002.—p.' 167.) .jcindo 


The tour by the Caledonian Canal has become a favourite“ane ; 


and ‘no where in the British Isles is such a continuous extent of 
_,yomantic and varied scenery to be found,. Several steam baats ply 


«weekly, between Glasgow and Inverness, by, this.line. , We.capnot 
find.xoom for particulars about the extent of trade. connected with 
this great canal. We rather present two traits, of: the, highland 
-charactey-in ancient times as exhibited in its vicinity.» 9! f 


« "Pwo chiefs, Glengarry and Lochieél, to try the comparative ‘merits of 
their followers inthe honourable art of thieving, agreed that ‘the tw0'men 
‘tn’ their respective fails most réputed for their skill ‘should be ‘sent’ tdge- 
ther to make trial ‘of their abilities, at the ‘expense ofthe ‘often harried 


Invérnessidns;’ Having’ met by appointment, ‘they’ jogged along very 
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cordially, revolving schemes to distinguish themselves in the eyes of. their 
chiefs and fellow-clansmen. When they had advanced beyond, Inver- 
voriston, however, the Glengarry man, im-unwonted strain, began. to ex- 
press to his companion his dissatisfaction at being thus called upon,to,obey 
every capricious whim of his chief; and at last said he was. resolved, in 
this instance at least, to gratify his own inclinations at all risks, and that 
he was determined to trouble himself no more about their. present object. 
The Lochiel candidate readily consented to their returning; homewards ; 
agreed that they should pass the night where they then were, and, congra 

tulating himself on the prospect of his easy triumph, he haye himself. up 
to deep and unsuspecting slumber. He accompanied Macdonell to Inver- 
garry, that he might enjoy the chief’s mortification atthe singular, beha- 


‘viour of his chosen servant. Glengarry and his clansmen clamorously 


vented their wrath against the supposed culprit, and. were about to.inflict 
a punishment suitable to his offence, when he slily asked Cameron to 
unfold his plaid. On doing so, it was found that the cunning Macdonell 
had, while Cameron slept, cut from a part where it was least likely to be 
missed as much of his plaid as served to make a pair of hose, in’ fashioning 
which, he employed the hours of night, and travelled in them to Inver- 
garry. ‘This exposé completely turned the tables against poor Cameron, 
whose discomfiture was extreme at finding he had been'so easily over- 
reached,'and that his observation had. been too obtuse. to remark the c?r- 
cumstance of his companion wearing all day hose of the Cameron pattern. 
Such is an example of the sort of incident which served to relieve'the 
ennui of ancient feudal times.” —-pp. 247, 248, 


.. This display took place nearly opposite the house of Foyers, in 
the neighbourhood of- the celebrated falls of that name. The 
Raid of Cillie-christ (Christ Church) was connected with, the 
same locality. 7 


“In the early part of the seventeenth century, Agnus, eldest: son of 
Glengarry, had made a foray into the Mackenzie’s country :)on his :way 
home, he was intercepted bya gallant little band of Mackenzies, and 
slain with a number of his followers. Some time thereafter’ a-strong 
party of Glengarry’s men were sent, under the command of Allan’ Mac 
Raonuill of Lundy, to revenge his death. Allan led them into the:parish 
of Urray, in Ross-shire, on a Sunday morning, and surprised a numerous 
body of the Mackenzies assembled at prayer within the walls) of Cillie- 
christ, near Beauly ; for so was their little chapel calied: | Placing his fol- 
lowers so as to prevent all possibility of escape, Allan gave ordersto set 
the building on fire. The miserable victims found all attempts at,escape 
unavailing, and were, without a single exception,—man, womati. and 
child,— swallowed up by the bhp pee” or indistriminately‘mas- 
sacred by the swords of the rélentless Macdonells, whilst 4 piper’ matthed 
round the ¢hurch, playing an extemporary piece of musi¢) whieh has' ever 
since been the pibroch of the Glengarry family. 5 SESTE A16 

“The work of death being' completed, Allan deemed a'speedy retreat 
expedient: but the incendiaries were not to escape with impunity ; for 
the funeral pile of their clansmen roused the Mackenzies’'to arms as 
effectually, as if the fiery cross had been carried through their valleys. 
Their force was divided. into two bodies: one commanded. by Murdoch 
Mackenzie, of Red Castle, proceeded by Inverness, with the view of 
von.i. (1834.) No.1 I. 
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following the pursuit along the southern side of Loch Ness; whilst ano: 
ther, headed by Alexander Mackenzie of Coull, struck across the country, 
from Beauly to the northern bank of the lake, in the footsteps of another 
party which had fled in this direction, with their leader, Allan Mac 
Raonuill. The Mackenzies overtook these last, as they sought a brief 
repose in some hills near the burn of Altsay. The Macdonells maintained 
an unequal conflict for some time with much spirit, but were at length 
forced to yield to superior numbers, and fled precipitately to the burt. 
Many, however, missed the ford, and, the channel being rough and rocky, 
were overtaken and slain by the victorious Mackenzies. Allati Mae 
Raonuill made towards a spot where the burn rushed through a yawning 
chasm of great depth and breadth. Forgetting the danger of the attempt 
in the hurry of his flight, and the agitation of the moment, and beifig of’ 
an atheltic frame, and at the time half naked, he vigorously strained at, 
and succeeded in clearing the desperate leap. One of the Mackenzies in- 
considerately followed him, but, wanting the impulse of those powerful 
feelings which had put such life and mettle into Allan’s heels, he had not 
the fortune to reach the top of the bank: grasping, however, the branch 
of a birch tree, he hung suspended over the abyss. Mac Raoniill! 
observing his situation, turned back and lopped off the branch with his 
dirk, exclaiming, ‘I have left much behind me with you to-day; také 
that also.” Allan got considerably ahead of his followers; and, having 
gaitied the brink of the loch bethought him of attempting to swim act6ss, 
and, plunging in, he lustily breasted its cool and refreshing waters. 
Being observed from the opposite side, a boat was sent out which picked 
him up. | 

“ The party of the Macdonells, who fied by Inverness, were surprised 
by Red ‘castle in a public-house at Torbreck, three miles to the west/of 
the town, where they stopped to refresh themselves : the house was setion’ . 
fire, and they all, thirty-seven in number, suffered the death they had in 
the early part of the day so wantonly inflicted.”—pp. 248, 249. 


Of the falls themselves. : 


‘* The falls of Foyers are distant about a mile from the inn; and being 
close to'the public road to Fort Augustus, can easily be found withouta 
guide.» The river Foyers, after passing across the highly elevated and 
chiefly moorland and open district of country lying to the south of Loch 
Ness;on its reaching the hills which skirt that lake, enters a deep-and 
narrow ravine, at the commencement of which it is precipitated over@ 
ledge of rock, about thirty feet in height, forming the upper fall. «To 
view it: to the best advantage, (and the traveller should first visit. this: 
upper:fall, to which the public road and a bridge across the river will 
lead himy) it is necessary to descend to the channel of the river below the 
bridge.» From this position, the appearance of the headlong and: tumul’ 
tuous/mass of waters is very imposing; while the high and perpendicular’ 
rocks between which the river pours its noisy and troubled flood, and:the: 
aérial.single-avehed bridge which has been thrown across the chasm; add 
much to the picturesque effect. A pathway will be found immediately 
beside the bridge, and on the west side of the stream, which conduetsjto 
the proper point.of view., It is, however, somewhat difficult to reach this 
situation ; and the generality of visiters content themselves with the view, 
from the bridge.or the rocks, above the fall. Below the fall, the channd 
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of the river is deep and rocky, and. shelves rapidly down towards the 
lake : the mountain sides are clothed with luxuriant woods of birch; and 
the river, interrupted in its course by numerous masses of rock, is. lashed 
into foam, and hurries impetuously forward for about a quarter of a mile. 
It then encounters a second abrupt descent, and is dashed. through a 
narrow gap, or opening, over a height of about ninety feet, into a deep 
and spacious linn, surrounded with lofty, precipitous rocks. From one 
side of this gulf,a high ledge of rock, projecting in front of the fall, 
obstructs all sight of it from any point along the margin of the river. Ag 
we approach this greater cataract, the ground is felt to tremble from the 
shock of the falling water; and the ear jis stunned with its sullen and 
ceaseless roar. A winding footpath strikes off from the public road, at 
the commencement of a parapet wall, and leads down to a green bank, on 
the point of the projecting barrier, directly opposite to and on a level with 
the middle of the fall. Here the eye can scan the terrors of the troubled 
gulf beneath, the whole extent of the fall, and of the stupendous over- 
hanging rocks, waving with birch, and partially covered with a rank 
mossy vegetation, forced into life by the volumes of vapour which float 
around. The,accompaniments of wood and rock, and mountain slope, are 
always attractive; but when the river is swollen with rain, the scene 
assumes the features of sublimity, and the spectator regards it with 
mingled feelings of awe and admiration. The living spirit of the waters 
wakens, with thundering call, the echoes of the solitude: every other 
sound is drowned, and all nature seems attentive to the voice of the 
falling element; and the mighty cauldron is filled with shifting masses. of 
spray frequently illuminated with the bright and lambent tints of a rain- 
bow.” —pp. 252—254. 


In the neighbourhood of Fort William, the most prominent 
feature is Ben Nevis, long though inaccurately reputed the highest 
mountain in Great Britain. 


The following is a felicitous description of an appalling aspect 
of waters. 

* Oorryvreackan, the strait. between the northern extremity of Jura 
and the mountainous island of Scarba, possesses a wide-spread notoriety. 
The commotion of the tides pouring through this narrow passage is 
heightened by a large sunk rock. This dangerous communicatiom 1s 
studiously avoided by vessels; and to small craft at certain. times jt 
would prove sure destruction, The author of the Statistical Account of 
Jura gives us the following lively picture of this whirlpool :—-*'The gulf 
is most awful with the flowing tide; in stormy weather with that tide 
it! exhibits an aspect in which a great deal of the. terrible is ‘blended. 
Vast openings are formed, in which, one would think, the botton: might 
be.seen; immense bodies of water tumble headlong as overs precipice, 
then, rebounding from the abyss, they dash together with-inconceivable 
impetuosity, and rise foaming to a prodigious height above. the  sutfatey’ 
The noise of their conflict is heard throughout the surrounding islarids:”: 
~p. 366. , byJOI ait OF 


Here is a finer arid lovelier subject. pg ia a 
“Loch Lomond, ‘the lake full of Islands,’ is unquestionably the ‘pride 
of Scottish lakes, from its extent, its: numerous islands, and the’ varied 
character of its ‘scenery: ‘Its length is about twenty-three milés. “At 
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its lowest extremity, where it insinuates its waters into the Vale of 
Leven, it is for a space quite narrow; it then expands on either hand 
but especially on the east side, and attains in some places a breadth of 
seven or'eight miles. Its banks again approach towards each other, and 
thence to its termination the lake, winding among the projecting Aris 
of primitive mountains, and slightly altering at intervals its general 
bearings, alternately contracts and dilates its surface, as it meets 
wheels round the impending headlands, among which it at last loses 
itself in a narrow, prolonged stripe of water. The mountains, in general, 
gradually increase in height, steepness, and irregularity of surface to. 
wards the head of the lake. Those on the west are intersected by various 
successive glens, as Fruin, Finlass, Luss, Douglas, Tarbet, and Sloy. 
The opposite mountains are more unbroken. Numerous little bays in- 
dent the shores, their bounding promontories consisting at the lower end 
of flat alluvial deposits, but towards the upper parts of the lake passing 
into inclined rocky slopes and abrupt acclivities. At the lower extre- 
mity alsu, there are large tracts of arable ground; while above Luss th 
occur only at intervals in the mouth of the glens, at the bottom of 
yavines, or in open spaces created by the partial receding of the hills, 
hiterrupted masses of wood and coppice diversify the face of the hills’on 
the:south side; while broad zones envelope the lower portions of the 
moutitains at the head of the lake, oak coppice, mixed with alder, birch, 
and hazel, predominating. In the broader part, the surface of the water 
is studded with islands of many sizes and various aspects—flat, sloping, 
rocky, heathy, cultivated, and wooded. The islands are about thirty in 
number; and of these, ten are of considerable size, as Inchconagan, 
which is half a mile long; Inchtavanach and Inchmoan, each three 
quarters; Jnchlonaig, a mile; and Inchmurren (the most southerly ) two 
miles in length. ‘These two last are used as deer parks by the families 
of Luss and Montrose, and it was long the practice to place insane per- 
sons and confirmed drunkards in some of the islands. Several gentlemen’s 
résidences, which encompass the lower end of the lake, are surrounded - 
by richly wooded parks. A few miles beyond Luss.we have to admire 
siecessive mountain slopes, rising one behind another in rugged acelivi- 
ties;'feathered with oak coppice, and irregular rocky precipices, shooting 
up,above; the ample sides of Ben Lomond, in particular, extents 
north and south in lengthened slopes, his lofty head—a compressed pea 
—aspiring tothe clouds; while towards the head of the lake the ment: 
alps of Arroquhar and Glenfalloch, with their bulky forms, abrupt’sid S, 
peaked summits, and jagged outlines, terminate the prospect.”—p. 340°" 
Bia these extracts some notion may be obtained of the elegance 
and,fulness, with which this volume treats of every thing ein 
inthe highlands, We can speak of its accuracy, many of the s 
described, being. well known by us.. There are besides a guide to 
upists,.in search of the beautiful and sublime, chapters on the 
rel and Botany, the Antiquities, the Vitrified Forts, &c. ‘of 
the highlands.and islands, which are densely filled with information ; 
and we.conclude by, declaring that in every respect the work 18 
highly, valuable,,and should be in the hands of every one who either 
purposes to, make. a highland tour, or, become versant in the history 
of, such an important portion of the British Empire. ; 
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Ant. X.—The Countess of Essex, - 


a Tragedy. London: Murray. 


1834. 


Tse leading characters in this five- 
act drama belong to the reign of 
James 1. of England. There is the 
Countess of Essex, who divorced 
from her first lord, becomes through 
a guilty passion, the Countess of 
Somerset. There is the Viscount 
Rochester, her second husband; af- 
terwards Earl of Somerset, favourite 
of the king ; and Sir Thomas Over- 
bury, who through the machina- 
tions of the Countess, is imprisoned 
and poisoned, Disgrace overtakes 
the guilty pair: and the tragedy 
ends with a separation between 
them, occasioned through the re- 
morse, and returning virtue of So- 
merset. There is good writing in 
the piece, and some striking situ- 
ations; but it wants variety, stir, 
and power. The plot is meagre and 
feebly managed ; and the winding- 
up not equal to the earlier scenes, 


Art.X1.—TheRomance of History. 
—lItaly. By C. Macfarlane. In 
three vols.—Vo!. 1. London: 
Bull & Churton, Holles-street, 
1834. 


Tuts first volume of a work that 
is well known, contains The Fes- 
tival of Mouza ; The Wandering 
King; The Last.of the Lom- 
bards; The Pope’s Daughter ; 
The Captive Queen; and The 
Norman Pilgrims. The work is 
printed and bound up according 
to the present fashion of the li- 
braries, and the popular collec- 
tions of novels, poems, and other 
celebrated publications, that ap- 
pear monthly; consisting of a 
series of yolumes. These tales 
belong to the dark ages, Mr. 
Macfarlane thinking such periods 





peculiarly within the province of 


Romantic Annals ; and more. to 
the south of Italy than to the 
north, because the history and 
scenery of the kingdom of Na~- 
ples, are, in his opinion, still | 
more suitable to his purpose than 
those of Upper Italy. 

It seems a very indefinite and 
uncertain attempt thus to illus- 
trate History ; and nothing short 
of an intimate acquaintance with 
the age and its materials can 
enable a writer to embody the 
characteristic features and spirit 
of a conntry and people. Scott 
in his historical romances and 
tales has succeeded so well, ‘as 
perhaps, to afford a more vivid 
likeness of his subjects, than the 
most grave and laborious chro- 
niclers have ever done. Mr. Mac- 
farlane, we will not say, has come 
up to the great magician, still 
his attempt is good and praise- 
worthy ; whilst his tales, as such, 
are beautiful and tasteful. ..The 
illustrations of this volume. b 
Landseer, are as lucidly detailed, 
yet soft and delicate, as any thing 
in the same order of art, we ever 


beheld. | 


Art. XII.—The Hanwell Extracts. 
London: Longman & Co., 18341, 


In the preface we are told, that 
the Hanwell Academic Institu- 
tion was established for ‘the’ pur- 
pose of advancing a system” of 
education, in which, emulation 

rewards, and punishments “ar 

superseded by purer and more 
enduring motives,—those ari ung 
from the culture and’ regula 

of the affections ; and, “that ere 
long, the ' experiment ‘Was’ 'sud- 
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cessful, and proved the superi- 
ority of the principle recognised 
and held forth es a guide. In 
sélécting ‘exercises for réading, 
those passages which inculcate or 
célebrate sentiments at variance 
with the moral culture of the pu- 
pils, have been avoided. Shak- 
speare, therefore, and other dis- 
tinguished writers, have been in 
a great measure forsaken, because 
revenge, or a love of military 
glory are the great themes of 
their praise. Even the speech of 
Young Norval, in the tragedy of 
Douglas, falls under this charge. 
Instead’ of these things, an at- 
tempt is made to generate a dis- 
position that will confer dignity 
on useful pursuits and humble 
efforts. 

Thisattempt which isso praise- 
wortiy, looks therefore, much 
more to the moral influence of 
the passages extracted, than to 
the merit: of composition. Ac- 
cordingly we'have matter drawn 
from Sources not usually resorted 
to in such collections as this. The 
works quoted from are chiefly 
mcdern, among which we observe 
the Penny Magazine figures. We 
have no objection to this: but in 
not a. few instances we think 
higher authority, and happier 
extracts might have been found, 
than ‘several here resorted to. 
The only other peculiarities of 
importance in this compilation 
are, that particular duties and 
subjects are treated in the chap- 
ter, and without separating the 
poetry. from the prose, with such 
a ehatababen of anecdotes as 
tends to illustrate and enliven the 
sentiments ,inculcated. 

‘Eyery good man. must wigh 
success may attend the, endea- 
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vours of the conductors of the 
Hanwell Academy. . We of the 
old school ere only somewhat 
sceptical as regards the practical 
results of the experiment; ) /¥et, 
it seems to be in consononce with 
the principles of (Christianity, 
and if wisely managed; if oi\a 
basis sufficiently broad and en. 
lightened all the branches of the 
Institution be regulated, wedoubt, 
not of its success. » toldg 
Art. XIII.—A Letter to General. 

Ld. Beresford, being an Answer} 

to his Lordship’s assumed Refu:; 

talton of Colonel Napier’s Justir, 
fication of his Third Volume: 
By W. P. Napier, C. B..: Lon, 
don: T. and W.. Boone,.,New, 
Bond Street. 1834. ©. ssissges 


We cannot here undertake to give! 

an opinion on the merits éf this: 

controversy, respecting matters in! 

themselves so disputable, ando#o! 
distant from our cognizance. Qné2 
thing, however, is manifest, and-t6” 
a remarkable degree, that Coldnel” 
Napier is no ordinary antagonist” 
There is a clearness, a strengthy'é! 
comprehensiveness, in his writitigs;” 
that not only must command “out” 
admiration of his talents as’ a-miili*’ 
tary historian, but gain our favour" 
over to the view he: entertains* and” 
enforces, and our reliance upon’ tis” 
statements, when op or com 
tradicted by a feebler hand.’ ‘We 

accordingly consider that it “will” 
hereafter be the best thing onl! 
Beresford can do,-in’ reference“? " 
this controversy; to let it droper" 
tirely on his side; for he: may‘de*" 
pend upon it, that: he will have the 
worst fall at the end. We canndh"’ 
however, do. more than recommend’ 

to those who are curious or'skilled’’ 





in military tactics, orto those f0— 


whom controversy and hard hitting” 
are agreeable, the present ‘and the 
foregoing statements, regal 


spall). 

















Lord Beresford’s military skill nd 
behaviour at Campo Mayor and 
Albuera. 





Arr. X1V.—Report of the Comemit- 
tee of the Doncaster Agricultuz 
ral Association on the Turnip 
Fly, and the means of its Pre- 
vention. ) 


Tue inquiry on the turnip fly was 
undertaken in 1830; and this pam- 
phlet contains the returns received 
from 102 correspondents, in differ- 
ent parts of England and Scotland, 
A number of points were put to 
thosé correspondents, on which an- 
swers were requested to be made, 
and these answers have been em- 
bodied in an analysis, appended ‘to 
thé report, forming a useful and 
experimental body of information. 
The ravages of this fly are lament- 
able. It is;one of.the most formid- 
able enemies that can attack a crop. 
As soon,as the plant appears above 
ground, in its first and weakest 
state.of. growth, the insect fastens 
on.it, A few wounds is then too 
often fatal to the tender vegetable. 
This insect, it would appear, bas 
neyer been subjected to the eye of 
the entomologist. The manner of 
its generation, its earlier habits, 
and infant growth, have not been 
ascertained; and. this leaves the 
correctives of the farmer to theory 
and imagination. 

The results of the investigation 
set on foot on this occasion by the 
Doncaster Agricultural Association, 
whose-exertions have not only been 
praiseworthy hitherto, but are, as 
we are happy to hear, continuing 
to be conducted with spirit and 
judgment, have been several highly 
important. practical points of in- 


formation., The. following are a 
few of.the directions drawn from 
the. facts and opinions transmitted 
to the Committee:— 

‘The most effectual way by, which 
to insure the speedy growth of the 
turnip plant, is to have the land in 
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the best. pdssible state of cultivas 
tion; that scuffling ‘and ploughing. 
the land before winter, and. clear- 
ing’ the hedge-bottoms, and. any 
other placé likely to harbour, tha 
insect, should be systematically ob- 
setved ; that the fallow should be 
completed as early as possible, to 
give an opportunity to sow at a fav" 
vourable season ; that the system of 
ridging, with manure under the 
rows, and drilling on the ridge, be 
adopted; that this ridging be when 
the land is not in too dry a:state} 
that the seed be not deposited in 
the manure, but the manure. be; 
thinly covered with soil, and the; 
seed drilled in this soil; that a very, 
liberal allowance of seed be given, 
three or four pounds per acre for’ 
drill, six or seven for broadvast, 
this seed being of one year’s growth; 
that as soon as the plant ‘appears 
above ground, it be dusted with 
quick lime, and this repeated ‘as: 
often as rain or wind beats it off! 
and the fly re-appears ; and, that in 
places which suit, and ,in,seasbus 
particularly dry, watering, by a mer;; 
chine be resorted to.” vere ink “4 
Under these precautions,. the, 
Committee confidéntly trust. that 
the loss of crop from the turnip fly, 
may be, in most cases, bhettbnted: : 
We recommend the pamphlet’ to’ 
the attention of practical’men: |” 


Arr. XV.— TheBook of Penalties, . 
or Summary of the Pecwmary ; 
Penalties, inflicted by the Lae; 
of England, on. the omemer cil, + 
Manufacturing, Trading, and 
Professional Classes, in 










i, $a! 
veral oceupations and businesses, 

&e. | ae er 
Tuese penalties, imposed for‘ the 

protection of the pu lic reveriue 

for’ the’ purposes of police, and’ 
for the security’ of” individual 
transactions, as we are told-in the 
preface; aré extremely numerous, 
and not unfrequently ruinous in 
operation. Hardly a pursuit of 
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civil life, whether of pleasure or 
profit, can be entered upon, with- 
out becoming liable to penal vi- 
sitation. We cannot travel on the 
highway, swing a gate, read a 


‘newspaper, buy a pair of stock- 


Ings, receive or pay money, take 
medicine, nor even engage in re- 
ligious worship, without being ob- 
noxious to some overt or latent 
enactment scattered through the 
wide waste of the ‘ Statutes at 
Large’. | 

In estimating the intricacies 
of the ramifications of society, 
the extent of our activities as a 
people, and our peculiar genius, 
the nature and multitude of these 
salutary prohibitions - afford as 
distinct a key, as any one kind 
of information can do. From 
what is anxiously forbidden, we 
may gather what is most fondly 
chosen ; from what we can bear, 
our strength can as well be cal- 
culated, as from what we can do. 
The volume before us brings into 
a small compass this negative and 
er sort of evidence. It is, 

ides, a most curious compen- 
dium of legislation, such as no 
fancy could have planned, and no 
intelligence can reconcile. Every 
species of produce and industry 
is most carefully protected and 
fostered by enactments in one 
shape or another, whilst it may 
be averred, that in another, the 
same things are the objects of 
suspicion and extinction. So that 
it has long been a difficult task 
for any man to tell what he may 
or may not safely do. 

This work is the first attempt 
that has been made, to simplify 
and elucidate such a heterogene- 
ous mass. The whole of the pe- 
cuniary penalties are lucidly ar- 
ranged and comprised in it : whe- 
ther they point to the pursuits 
of importers, ‘merchants, ship- 


owners, bankers, manufacturers, 
shop-keepers, victuallers, trades. 
men, or housekeepers. What 
offence is, and what the nalty 
incurred, are pointed out: Whilst 
the section and act of parliament 
under which each penalty is in. 
flicted, are carefully specified, 
This was clearly a work of diff. 
culty, particularly as only the 
penalties that are enforced are 
attended to, whilst the repealed 
ones are left out. This Manual 
in a cheap and convenient form, 
enables individuals to learn, the 
snares with which they are en. 
vironed. It does more, it enables 
any one after a slight inspection, 
to perceive the practical absur. 
dity of much disjointed theoretic 
wisdom, and should, therefore, 
lead to great amendments. 

At the end of the work, is sub- 
joined a Digest of the Local Acts 
of the Metropolis, with an Ap- 
pendix of the Customs and Pn- 
vileges of the City of London: 
which renders it much more va- 
luable to those immediately con- 
cerned, and, indeed, to every pet 
son in the empire; for who is 
there of the whole of our popu- 
lation that stands unconn 
with the metropolis ? The short- 
est glance at the heads of any 
one of the different chapters mio 
which the volume is divided, will 
satisfy any one that it contains, 
not merely an immense deal of 
necessary information, but m2 
formation that he himself 3 
deeply concerned in. We there- 
fore, recommend it to every one, 
especially in active life ; or rather, 
a sight of the book itself, will 1- 
stantly be the best recommenda- 
tion. Hereafter, at any rate, I 
will be a man’s own fault m 4 
great measure, if he incur any; 
pecuniary penalty. 
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